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THE NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA. 

The paper which I read on the iSth June last at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on "The Native Princes of India and 
Their Relations with the British Government,” has attracted 
so dutch attention, both in this country and in India, and 
the opinions expressed in it have been so hotly criticized by 
persons interested in disproving: their correctness, that I 
think it may be wall very briefly to explain and make clear 
such of my remarks as may have been unintentionally 
misrepresented or misunderstood, 

1 would leave altogether aside, as undeserving of reply, 
the abusive and illogical criticisms of the Native Press of 
Bengal, which at no time is worthy of serious attention, and 
I would first refer to the most prominent article in the 
NimUtnik Century Review for October last, headed " The 
Attack on the Native States of India," in which Mehdi Ali, 
Jdi.ihsin-uTMulk, one of the highest officials of thr- Hyderabad 
State, attempts to defend the Nizam's administration against 
the strictures which he assumes are directed against it in 
my lecture 1 am much obliged to the distinguished writer, 
or insptrer 0 / this article (for Mehdi Ali is not sufficiently 
acquainted with English to write an article in that language 
himself) for the courteous and complimentary manner in 
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which he refers 10 me; but 1 would nevertheless observe 
that his article is entirely beside the issue ; it replies to none 
of the real points of my lecture, ami is obviously a mere peg 
on which to hang somewhat extravagant praise of the 
Hyderabad administration, a subject hardly touched upon in 
my lecture. As applicable to other Native States than 
Hyderabad, the Xawab considers my criticisms generally 
correct. The only apparent mistake which Nawab 
Mehdi Alt has succeeded in discovering is my somewhat 
careless remark that the employment of Europeans was not 
prohibited in Hyderabad as in the other Native States of 
India; and this may be explained by the fact that the lecture 
was not. as my critic declares, the subject of long preparation, 
but was dictated in shorthand lo my secretary a few days 
before it was delivered, with no time for any but the most 
hasty revision. The inaccuracy was, however, merely 
formal, and is unimportant. I intended to convey that the 
prohibition against the employment of Europeans in the 
Hyderabad State was practically free and unrestricted, and 
in spite of the Nawab’s protest l affirm that this has 
generally been the case. Hyderabad was so powerful, 
and the Government of India so disinclined, like most 
Governments, to grasp nettles boldly, that the provisions 
of the treaty forbidding the employment of Europeans were 
very feebly enforced. This was admitted by the Political 
Secretary of the India Office, Sir Edward Bradford, during 
the inquiry into thr Deccan mining concession. HU evidence 
is on record in the Blue Book, and is 10 the effect that, asked 
by Sir Richard Temple, if it was not the fact that the Nizam 
is prohibited from employing any European in his service 
without the consent of the Government of India. Sir Edward 
Bradford did not think that there was any prohibition in prac¬ 
tice, though ht admitted that there was a treaty provision of 
1 ;yS requiring that the permission of the British Govern¬ 
ment should previously be obtained. So much for the only 

point of importance in which a supposed oversight is charged 
against me. 
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i am glad to hoar that, in the opinion of the Nawab, 
so many of the European <>r half-oastc employes of the 
Nizam are men of diameter and ability ; and t am also 
pleased to understand that so many reforms have been 
introduced into the administration of the Hyderabad Stale, 
1 am not in a position u* question the accuracy of the 
details brought forward by (he Minister, even had I 
any inclination to do so, and it would be especially 
ungenerous to attempt to discount the praise which he 
showers upon bis young master the Nizam. At the same 
time I may observe that 1 have seen a good deal of the 
official reports drawn up by English educated natives in the 
headquarter offices of native States ; and 1 have by long and 
bitter experience learnt to place very liute reliance on the 
facts and figures therein recorded, Out of the great State 
of Gwalior 1 never extracted an administration report; but 
those of Indore and Bhopal were a* absolute ivories of 
fiction as anything Which hiis ever proceeded from the pens 
of Ouiria or Dumas. I hope that Hyderabad is an exception, 
though i do. not remember to have seen any successors to 
the very elaborate and voluminous report which was 
prepared, if 1 remember right, m the first year of the 
administration of Sir Salar Jung the younger, and forwarded 
to me by that amiable but debauched and incompetent 
Minister. Official explanations and justifications are not 
particularly notorious for lucidity or straightforwardness even 
in England, and certainly the Indian apologist of a prac- 
iteally absolute State cannot expect more than a polite 
attention for his statements. 1 have had the privilege of 
intimate friendship with some of the moit distinguished 
native Ministers in India, who have in the confidence of my 
private room told me with the utmost frankness the secret 
history of the State they tried honestly and, too often, 
vainly to swerve; but 1 have never known one, except the 
Honourable Kajah Sir Pinkor Kao, who had: the courage to 
tell either bis master or the English Govern men t the 
delinquencies of his Prince and the scandals of his ad mi ms- 
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toUicm. Sir Dinfcar Rao was a man of extraordinary courage 
and imk penitence, anti his frankness won him tile bitter 
hatred of his master, the Maharajah Sindhia, and his 
expulsion from office, although the masterly conduct of the 
Minister undoubtedly saved the Gwalior State to the house 
of Sindhia during the troubles of the Indian Mutiny, 
My recorded opinions of the maladministration of the 
majority of tile native Stales of India are entirely in accord 
with those of Rajah Sir Dinkar Ran, who indeed is more 
unsparing in his condemnation than I have ever been. 

Why I assert that the article of Nmb Mehd) All 
in the Mkufanih Century Review is irrelevant and beside 
the point, is that l recorded that l had no official knowledge 
of the Hyderabad State, Lhough I had been offered 
the appointment of Resident by Lard Duflenn ; ami my 
remarks concerning’ it were accordingly of the most brief and 
general character; and to suggest that 1 was specially re* 
ferring to Hyderabad in my allusion to the " foolish and cow¬ 
ardly tolerance of treason” is mure trifling : as the construction 
of the sentence shows that the remark was intended to 
refer to all native Slates and British India, collectively, and 
not to Hyderabad in particular; though the Foreign Office of 
the Government of India will have no difficulty in picking 
out individuals to whom the sentence will most surely 
apply. Nawab Mehdi Ali says that he scarcely supposed 
that I would bring so grave a charge against the so-called 
National Congress. My opinion on the National Congress 
has been recorded on many occasions with the utmost free¬ 
dom, and there is no occasion to repeat it in detail I would 
however, dearly state, that when I said in my lecture that 
11 ihc only danger to the permanence of British power in 
India was the foolish am] cowardly tolerance of treason ” 
L had b my mind first the ui-Nawab Sadik Nassau of 
Bhopal, who was seriously warned by Lord Rjpoi’s Govern¬ 
ment l- ir lu, treasonable practices, ami who was degraded 
and removed from office by that of Lord Duffcrin. and whom 
it would be criminal weakness on the part of the Indian 
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Foreign Office to restore to any part of the power he so 
grossly abused, and, secondly, many of the leaders of 
the soiSsani National Congress, who are distinctly' dis¬ 
loyal m their actions, in their writing!* and in their 
speeches, If the British public wishes an example «f the 
loyalty of the wirepullers of the 11 National ’* party in Cal¬ 
cutta. [ would refer them to the Timfs of this morning 
(December gift), and the whole paragraph may with advan¬ 
tage be extracted :— 

A gjuhlie meeting held in Calcutta cu triday to jojs r^Juttons m 
rcftietire to die ¥tmct% Intended vm l to the tnctro[*dLL The Uetiten- 
ant-Govcmo^ pi&aidotl The reeling wmi verj Ttprescmstfvc in chorac. 
Lcr and wan attended by die Chief J tuner, the members of Catmcil, and 
usher hading member* of the Btmpotn and minx cptnitiimititis* Vn 
fuiiumLidy* however, tor the uticccxi and humour of she inerting the inwr.- 
hdl ™ dote]y packed with some ? r cco Bengalee i «dfcgc iiudLtUx 
These iLbiuanncrcd and unruly youths acting under the leadership of 
i-ermio Italic newspaper edhcirv irho have rendered themselves natomua 
by thdi jtihtnde of politiij] nppudtian to ec^tiLuted tmlhority, mi 
only by pTtcuiiccrted druujEi^rrtrba rendered she sjxidu* inaudible, bat 
*uic reeded in r^ning an ame«;dmesu t«n:r the Lwuiaiunt^Di't'rnQrt 
head which completely invalidated and tendered futile the objecti of die 
HHrehn£ The [ .se site non i tki\ rexttor wa* compelled to dkmisa* wish pur- 
puses unfulfilled^ & Lirgt* assembly of responsible citiicjtti* oil mou unuous 
so dvmonstnic their hn.ilSv to she Thmijt, for she lole raior; that a large 
number uf umliidplmed college students, drunk with the new wine of 
raftgicss ideas, and none of fthom (Wild or *ratdd have !mhvcrd*xi a 
rupet, were employed by political vircpullcn to defeat and (focmtii. by 
sheet Urtc.t of fluinbci^ the loyal endeavours of the late Laving community 
to pay I’miftg hoii-ju: the Queen * grandson. 

I : Itulijig ttaj’ve paper cii-ikiitf in -s veie termff wlut tan only l 
considered, however, as the natural icsidl of hi own pedants! preaching* 
The ankle amcludea *ish these wortl* t— 111 The whale thine is mmt on- 
fortunate ant! vsverely leflerts on the reputation of CakUrta* IV e havc 
niver had a greater scandal Tfch eondemriatton i* emphatically en- 
d oi^cd by ^ ^ ry native of respectable position; but, unfortunate at is ifcuv 
fiasco at aech a time, llmay poviibly lead to useful result* bosh in England 
and in India. It v., a revdaibn and a lessen. and by iia saJtitiry wjsii 
ing trill probably operate av a raluabk aid in s^cunn^ united action by ad 
the property daUc> of the codmUfliry of every race and creed ni redidii£ 
tni h umstd fmm dse rjpsdi; inneavksg growth of Sociahitic dvxtn'na- 
Vhe [ rc>cn! - tncrely afikmta she decenei« nS ordinary publir life, ln:s, 
if by krgv itnprtrrkfiMl conce^akm* of cfectftml and polirseat 

fsurcf, dm pf^nt Btiaubonlinato and dL&imttsw spmi here - bodied whli 
ctw-ttoi over the (*OT^mn«iil ^luy p the adaiiiuitradsm of Uiv 
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county might be brought to a wikms deadlock. This incident irlEl nerve 

m a uwfid itit for discussion 3t the Jurthconibg congress meeting it 
Bombay* 


No doubt, when the National Congress meets at Bom- 
ba\, it will do its best to minimise the insolent disloyalty of 
the incident above recorded, and, under the distinguished 
auspices of Mr, Bradlaugb, will offer Tip-homage to the Queen, 
while doing everything to undermine and destroy her Indian 
Government. But Englishmen may rest assured that the 
insult was the direct outcome of the teaching of the disloyal 
Bengal part v, who will give as much trouble to the British 
Government iti India as the Nationalist party has done in 
Ireland, until it is summarily extinguished by methods which 
will Ix* eminently disagreeable to the noisy and foolish per¬ 
sons whom kindness and generosity cannot civilise, and for 
whom the only instruction sufficiently drastic would be the 
Hogging-block. 


th regard to the loyalty of the majority of the native 
Princes to die British Government, no one who is inti¬ 
mately acquainted with them can entertain reasonable doubt" 
and no one has asserted the existence of Uih spirit of 
attachment to the British Government and loyalty tu the 
Crown more constantly or more energetically than myself 
on the platform, in the Tmm, m the Fmmgkily Jfanm] 
in numerous articles in the Asuttc Qcamesl*, Those 
I nnces who view the Government with iU-wU| or suspi¬ 
cion, are well known to the Indian Foreign OfTice They 
have of btc years grown few in numbers, ns the bitter 
memories of former annexation and conflict hove died away 

2 TSRS* Chitfc of a„d 

‘ ” ”“ dl ™ “ ”™ e - h1 '-' tin,, agu p asied 


Thi. ataman, t, Uic ruling powr o» U» par, or ,hr 
MUvr Prawn of India, fo undn i „ it j, m ‘ 

!>c Hdfor&t, Will stand all ordinary tests; and if in som^ 

!"* 11 ** in *. preiencc or L JJZ 

' m P tiU °* «r disaster l0 ,],« Pmraount Po ^ ^ 
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reflecting person need be surprised, The attachment of an 
alien race must have its roots in selfishness; and, bom of 
past favours, it U nourished by their constant renewal and 
the hope of future benefit. Let us wisely be satisfied with 
this amount of loyalty, and not. like idle dreamer-', 
weary ourselves in seeking the existence of an impossible 
sentiment in the Indian people. I am quite aware, 3 itd have 
always maintained, that there has been a constant improve¬ 
ment in the methods and administration of the native Princes. 
They have, to a certain extent, been quickened by the leaven 
of English example, which lias wrought so many changes in 
British India : and the English education which we have 
given them, although the seed has often fallen on stony 
ground, or among thorns, still gives them a shame-faced 
desire to improve their unwieldy or barbarous systems by 
imitation of the administrative method of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. But the description of their existing methods which 
I hnvc given, not only in my lecture before the Royal Colo¬ 
nial Institute, but in numerous papers, I sec no reason to 
change in any particular, and it is unfortunate for India 
when persons in high position think to please everyone 
by saying soft things and by painting in rose-colour all the 
dark places of Indian administration. This was done con¬ 
spicuously by Lord DufFerin when, on a recent occasion, he 
vv»s offered a banquet by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
Speaking of the maladministration of the Kashmir State, 
which has resulted in the virtual deposition of the Mahara¬ 
jah, Lord Duffer in proceeds as follows:— 

** However aiuzous 2nd deLermmefl the Government ma y lie 10 abstain 
from all linnet: fcssary interference with the heads of the federal Siam Ln 
India, and indeed to remain passive. even when theb conduct of affair* 
fails very far ihtiri tif the defiled standard, still there is jl point of mi*oon~ 
dtia and makdndmstrotiJjri—implying as it does die permanent min of 
the finance* of the Suite,, and the eonseqiicjil Misery and vppiesrionof iiw 
people—boy on d which abfoluidy had cannot be permitted, 

fChetn) Ttiti point had not only been reached, but hadl been pi wj in 
the case of the Maharajah of Kashmir j but, at all even wc Lad the 
sauuzicLiun of Lm t'Aing that tile incident in question wai an citrjrtiflflil one* 

Eor, altbiwjh in evetj t-ilczor) of human bcLrigi to Li in unirurthy Euembcr* 
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may be found, I have ny hesitation in saying that, a?. 4 body, the present 
general sett ot *bc Frinees ef India will cum pate fsvuu: ably, bStli as regards 
their intcHigence, their activity, and tlicit desire to do their duly, even with 
the general run of the Sovereigns of Europe. (Cheers.) h would, of 
course, be mvidiou? for me to cite instances or individual name?; hul, 
were it not fei that consideration, I could mention half-a-d wen ycunig and 
promising rulers, each one of whom is actuated by the tnojit earnest desire 
to do hi* duty, and is as equally distinguished by the purity and high mofnl 
character of his domestic life sa by his industry, his intelligence, and his 
public spirit. {Hear, hear,) Indeed, not only are we anxious and thankful 
to be able to transfer a considerable ponton of the etiantiDos burden of 
our arlmiimlrative respontihiliim upon the ruling Princes of India; hut the 
whole tendency (he Indian Government is to decentraliite »& much as 
tt can, and to interfere is Satie as possible either with the luiive States, 
ur with die provineiitl Governments in the tnnnagerocu: &f iheir own 


Hiese statements uf Lord Dufierin attracted, they 
deserved, considerable attention, and one, at least, of them 
seemed at variance with the opinion of the general charac¬ 
ter of native administration given in my lecture before 
the Colonial Institute The St. James's Gautft, among other 
papers o! influence, observed m a leading article the follow¬ 
ing day; "It is gratifying to find that Lord Dtiflerin c 
entirely exonerate the feudatories of the Empire as a whole 
tfom the sweeping charges brought against them bv Sir 
Lepel Crithn.' I would only observe, with reference to 
Lord Dufferm's optimist view, that it will not he shared by 
those who have the most practical knowledge of Indian ad¬ 
ministration ; and, if this statement be doubted, I would 
refer the incredulous to the recent work on India by Sir 
fohrt Stmrhey, G.CS.L, an official or the highest character, 
and the most distinguished ability, and whose knowledge of 
the different Native States is necessarily greater than that of 
any Viceroy could possibly be. His opinion will hr found 
to be virtually identical with my own, A Viceroy, although 
be has during his short term of office, exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties of becoming acquainted with the general outline of Indian 
pohttcs, is incapacitated, from the great ness and isolation of hb 
position, From the ceremony which surrounds him. and from 
the mass of multifarious work which falls lo his share in 
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every deportment, from obtaining an) 1 intimate knowledge of 
the detail of such a subject as the practical administration of 
Native States, He sees the Chiefs on their good behaviour, 
visiting him in state at Simla or Calcutta, or himself paying 
them ceremonial visits at their capitals, where he is received 
with the theatrical rejoicing which has the same relation to 
the incidents or every day as the stage peasants at a 
theatre resemble the toilers of real life, "Hie young chiefs 
who can speak English and play tennis and polo naturally 
attract his most favourable Attention, and he is apt to consider 
them most admirable specimens of the success of English 
training, when, in reality, they may be, and often are, the 
most lazy and incompetent, and the most out <d sympathy 
with their own fellow-countrymen. 

Of the dark secrets of tilt prison-house and the 
methods employed by Native States in the collection 
of revenue ami the repression. or T more generally, the 
encouragement and protection of crime, the Viceroy can 
know little : and the Indian Foreign Office dues not 
desire to know, fur it is always ready to shut its eyes to 
maladministration, until It reaches such a pitch that it be¬ 
comes a grave public scandal. What Lord DufiVrin means 
by saying '* We are anxious and thankful to be able to trans¬ 
fer a considerable portion of the enormous burden of our 
administrative responsibilities upon the Princes and Rulers 
o! India' it is difficult to imagine, for, within this gene¬ 
ration, 1 am not aware of any administrative responsibilities 
having been transferred to the Princes, who merely inherit 
the powers and duties which have descended to them from 
their forefathers. Any action has been in the direction of 
the Limitation, and not the increase, of their responsibilities, 
and the Government wilt be very ill-advised if it contem¬ 
plates such a transfer as that suggested by Lord Duffeim 

But the statement to which exception must diiefiy be taken 
is that, “ as a body, the present generation of the Princes of 
India will compare favourably, both as regards their intelli¬ 
gence, their activity, and their desire to do their duty, even 
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with the general run of the Sovereigns of Europe. " This state¬ 
ment, in the mouth of an ex-Viceroy, cannot he passed with¬ 
out criticism, even occurring in an after**]inner speech by an 
eloquent, accomplished, and generous Irishman, who has 
always been known to invest the duh routine of official life 
with the charm ami romance of imagination. Lord Du florin has 
certainly had excellent opportunities oF estimating the worth 
and character of many of the Sovereigns of Europe^ and he 
has apparently formed a very low opinion of them. Neverthe¬ 
less. his comparison is misleading and opposed to fact; and it 
would have been more correct to have observed that, were the 
administration of nine out of tea Native States introduced in 
the most backward country of Europe, the ruler would be ex¬ 
pelled in a fortnight by a popular rising. ] see no advantage 
in trying to make the worse appear the better part, and evil 
good and darkness light. The responsibility of England for 
the administration oi the Native States of India is direct, 
and it cannot be evaded by any statements about the im¬ 
policy of interfering with Native Governments and the 
virtues of certain members of a numerous class, 

T he Princes of India, one and all, derive their authority 
from the Firitish Government, and the obligation of seeing that 
the power confided to them is nut abused, ami their subjects 
are not oppressed, is an onerous one. 1 know a good many 
Princes whose characters arc high, and who are actuated by 
a sincere desire to benefit their people; and I have little 
doubt but that Lord Duflcrin's list of such Chiefs would 
very- nearly correspond with my own. 1 held an important 
political charge umier him throughout his administration, and 
on every occasion on which 1 Imd io bring before him pro¬ 
posals for the reform of the abuses of Native Stales I 
received from biro unvarying confidence and support 1 am 
thus disposed to believe that his real opinions agree with 
mine, and that the optimist expressions of his sjieech were 
merely intended to gratify an uni ns trusted audience, 

It is to me a matter of sincere regret that 1 have appeared, 
to the less discerning of my critics, to ukc part against the 
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Princes of India, many of whom arc my intimate friends, 
the histories of many of whom I have written, and whose 
rights I have championed on every occasion when it was 
possible to do so. k is not that I love the Princes of India 
less, bm that I love the people more ; and having lived for 
many years in Native States, and had much to do with the 
administration of their affairs, I have, with the great majo¬ 
rity of political officers in the Government Service, been 
disgusted with the apathy of the Indian Foreign Office, 
which seems heedless of the grievances of the people, if wily 
a native Prince can be prevented from protesting against the 

righteous interference which saves his country. Unnecessary 

■ 

interference with Native States is to be deprecated; but the 
Indian Government should take less thought of newspaper 
attacks and the criticisms of ill-informed Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and should not attempt the role of an earthly Provi¬ 
dence by showering its favours indifferently on the just and 
the unjust. 

LZPU. GfiJITLS, 


THE MODEL MISSIONARY IN CHINA, 


As a resident of some twenty years in various parts of 
China, I have had many opportunities of observing the 
different methods adopted bv missionaries in their efforts to 
commend Christianity Lo the acccptaiireof the Chinese people. 
My attitude is therefore that of a critic, though a friendly critic ; 
and the remarks 1 have now to offer will consequently Tall into 
two categories,—praise and blame. Qtiut famines, tot stukntiiv. 
W ft ere several methods of enforcing the same, or substan- 
ii.illy the same, truths are in vogue, it stands to reason that 
a[i cannot he the- best; some must he better, some worse; 
and in the present paper it will he my object to point out 
what 1 believe to be some of the more serious defects in 
missionary enterprise as at present carried out in China. 

Now one specially favourite feature in many missionary 
reports is a statement of how many Bibles, Testaments, and 
Gospels have been distributed broadcast among the Chinese 
people during the period under review. Here is my first 
pointful attack. I believe that the in discriminate diffusion of 
the Christum Scriptures among any non-Christian popula¬ 
tion is in most cases entirely useless, j 0 many Cas{?3 abso _ 
lately mischievous. And this, broadly, for two reasons. In 
the first place, the Bible contains many stories and many 
precepts which, apart from careful and judicious annotation, 
are revolting to the moral instincts of the Chinese. In the 
second place, it contains much that is simply Greek to them, 
Christianity, considered as a philwophy.^indeed. with re¬ 
gard to the intricacies of Pauline theology, we may almost 

3 ,€nnino,opy of its OWn ! and that 
mind 13 Sf *Ply ^caning to the uninstructed Chinese 
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Let us take this second point first. Supposing that 
some highly educated ant! enthusiastic Buddhist were to 
arrive in England, bunt on converting the English nation to 
ft belief in Buddha, the Law, and the Church. Well, he 
goes into some country district, enters into conversation 
with a group of navvies and agricultural labourers, and 
presents them (if he cannot induce them to buy) with some 
translations of a Cinghalesc Life of Buddha, and a few* 
Buddhist sdtras. They open their books, and light upon 
some such phrase as this : “ Nirvana may be defined as that 
*>rt of non-existence which consists in the absence nf some¬ 
thing essentially different from itself; " or, 11 If there be one 
who speaks of the true Tmhagata as uoing or coming, sitting 
or sleeping, that man is ignorant of the secret oi the system 
which 1 declare," What would he-the impression made upon 
the minds of our labourers by such passages as these ? It is 
say ini; very little to affirm that the men would be iirst be¬ 
wildered, then contemptuous, and finally indifferent. 

Now take the cast of our own Scriptures, when presented 
in a simtlar manner tu a Chincse c <xi lie. " Tk wind bloweth 
where it listetli, and thou cansi not tdl whence it cometb or 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit/' 
Is nut such a sentence as that, in the cars of ail ignorant peasant 
in some out-of-the-way village in Shantung, the pur* ro ] 
mem tad e ? To him. living bis arduous, simple, materialistic 
life, it means absolutely nothing ; or, if hr attempted to read a 
meaning into it, his exegesis could scarcely fail to provoke a 
smile on the part of anybody with the faintest sense of 
humour One day, many years ago, 1 saw my own servant 
reading aChinese translation of the New Testament, l looked 
over his shoulder, and found that the passage was the 3rd of 
John, — giving the conversation of Christ with Nicodetnus, 
" Well, Chang'rh/ 1 1 said, u do you understand what you're 
reading ? " Less modest, or less honest, than the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, he promptly replied that he did. *• And 
wlial does being 1 born again ' mean ? " l asked, " It means 
coming to life again in some other shape when you die/' was 
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the boy's answer ; and Ills answer was a perfectly reasonable 
one. A good woman; tanks forward to being born again as a 
man; a bad person of either sea dreads being horn again as a 
beggar or one of the inferior animals ; and what more natural 
than that this Chinaman should read into a passage at once 
novel and obscure a meaning with which both he and all his 
countrymen had been familiar all their lives? Norisltonly the 
lower cl asses of the Chinese people to whom the terminology 
of the Bible is incomprehensible. A mission nry was once 
going on a business matter from one town to another,, ex¬ 
pecting to return in about a week. Before he set off* a 
young mandarin, who bad been of considerable assistance to 
him in his affairs, said, " I wish you would leave one of your 
New Testaments behind you, I have never seen one, and 
I should like to read it," The missionary of course com¬ 
plied, and started on his journey. At the end of a week he 
returned, 111 Well," said the mandarin, after the first greet¬ 
ings were over, ** I have read that book of yours three 
times through ; and 1 can make neither end nor side 
of iti" 

And now a word or two upon my first objection, which 
may probably have sounded somewhat startling. It is 
nevertheless a fact that there are precepts in the Bible, 
issuing too from the very highest source, which amount to 
little short of blasphemy in the ears of a moral and pious 
Confucianist. All educated persons arc aware of the un¬ 
rivalled position held in China, among human virtues, by 
Filial Piety; but it is difficult to realise fully alt it means or 
alt that it entails. A man's parents have, in relation to him, a 
quasi-divine character. - Why go to u, e temple?" asks 
a popular proverb : » have you not two deities to servo at 
home ? It is scarcely too much to say that Chinese child¬ 
ren " worship " their parents , that the highest honours are 
bestowed by the Kmperor himself upon filial sons and filial 
daughters, however lowly thdr station m life; that the most 
omble punishments are inflicted upon those who curse 
or injure, or disobey their parents ; that the unfilial son b 
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regarded as a type of infamy, and the dutiful son or daugh¬ 
ter as deserving a reward not unlike die Western process 
of canonisation. Think, then, with what a shock of indig* 
nant horror and disgust a pious Confucianbi must read, as 
a saying of Christ Himself, that the man who does nut hate 
his father and mother for His sake is not worthy of llinij 
or that when a man marries his duty is to abandon his father 
and mother in order that he may cleave unto his 
wife I Why, it is one of the signs of a viciously-disposed 
person, in China, that he pays attention to what his wife 
says in preference to listening to the counsels of his 
parents ; indeed, while his parents live his place is under 
jheir roof— wife and all — and his first duty is towards 
thorn. 1 need not enter more fully into this part of the 
subject, nor will I venture upon the debatable ground 
of Old Testament narratives and their ethical significance. 
All 1 want to do is to urge the fond j n ad visa h titty, to 
use no stronger term, of scattering Bibles broadcast 
ova* the length and breadth of China, They are mis¬ 
understood, they arc not valued, and very often they 
are not read. They are frequently given to the children to 
play with, and torn scraps of them may be seen adding to the 
general dirt and mess of the street-gutters, unless, indeed, they 
fall into more thrifty hands, when, as 1 have heard, they are 
used by Chinese shoemakers to line boots with. Of course 
there are more fortunate instances in which the Bible or the 
Gospel has been read, has awakened interest, and has so 
paved the way for the neat missionary who should pass by. 
But such cases arc not, 1 believe, sufficiently numerous to 
justify the practice I condemn. The Gospels may attract by 
the inherent beauty of the stories they contain, in spite of 
the strange, hard sayings by which, as a Chinese would 
consider, they arc defaced ; hut ibe involved and closely- 
rcasonetldisr} nisi lions of St. Paul, not much less than the 
lurid visions of Ezekiel, the wailings and threatening* of the 
minor prophets, and the perfervicl imagery — if it be imagery 
— of the Song of Solomon, are, each io its way, calculated 
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to leave an impression on the Chinese mind almost the 
exact reverse of what the distributor intended to produce. 

There is yet another fact which militates against the com¬ 
prehension, by the Chinese, or Biblical terminology ; f mean 
the natural difficulty that exists of reproducing Biblical ideas 
m the language of a people to whom those ideas are in 
many instances absolutely new and foreign. I do not in¬ 
tend for a moment to throw any reflection upon the existing 
Chinese versions of the Scriptures. Nothing could be 
worthier of respect than the labour and the scholarship ex- 
pended by missionaries upon the work or translation. But 
when we have to acknowledge, as we must, the faultiness of 
our own Authorised Version in many passages, the grave 
misapprehensions to which such fault mess has led among 
ourselves,, and the obscurities which have resulted in the 
English text from an imperfect acquaintance on the part of 
our translators With the mental processes and local associa* 
lions of the speakers with whose words they were dealing, 
his no matter for surprise if an effort to array these un¬ 
familiar ideas in a Chinese garb should result in want of 
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clearness. 1 will, however, not press this point any further. 
The considerations 1 have urged are already fell by many 
missionaries, and we must trust to time and experience to 
bring about the full reforms which l believe are uecessary. 
The second mailer to which 1 wish to draw attention is one 
of at least equal importance: it is the attitude which ought to 
be assumed by the Christian missionary towards the existing 
faiths of the people. I remember, when quite a child, 
reading some foolish book, which professed to tell children 
about the religions of non-Christian nations, 1 cannot pro¬ 
fess to recall the exact words used by the eminent author I 
refer to, but they were something as absurd as tins : 41 The 

founder of Tn'ism was a very wicked man. He taught the 
Chinese to behave like devils. Buddha told them there 
was no God, You see he was even worse than the other !" 
And it is possible that, when that was written, it represented, 
in a crude and puerile form, the attitude of orthodoxy 
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towards the great religions of (lie East. We have learned 
better since. We know that the founder of Taoism was a 
gentle and unworldly sage, who preached a lofty asceticism, 
and a pure philosophy based on quietism and conformity 
with Nature. We know that Buddha was (fie first from 
whom the earthly-minded ami materialistic Chinaman heard 
of self-sacrifice for the good of ottiers, that he was a man 
the story of whose pure and lovely life swept a chord lhat 
had been left untouched by the cold precepts of Confucius. 
We know tint, while Confucius taught one version uf the 
Golden Rule, the founder of Taoism inculcated the still 
sublimer maxim to return good for evil. We know that, 
earth bound as theConfucian system is, it is, as far as it goes, 
absolutely pure and moral; we know, too, that the same 
high character can be accorded to the accepted cosmogony of 
the Chinese — in which it stands in honourable contrast to 
other cosmogonies that might be named ; and wt* know, 
finally, that long before the appearance of Confucius 
there existed in China the worship or one all-powerful and 
Supreme God, the relics of which survive in the Imperial 
Worship of t'^-day. What, then, I ask, ought the altitude 
of the Christian missionary to be towards such faith? as 
these? Well, if they existed in their pure and original 
form, there could be but one reply — admiration and respect. 
But unfortunately they have deteriorated beyond redemption. 
In Taoism, a philosophy as pure as Alpine atmosphere has 
degenerated into a vulgar and quasi-religious system of 
imposture, which commands neither influence over the 
people nor respect from them. Nor can very much be 
said for the popular Buddhism of to-day; it. too, has 
fallen from its high estate, and of modem Buddhist 
monks eight out of ten are ignorant and lazy debauchees. 
Against all. therefore, that is degenerate, impure, and 
demoralising in these two systems the missionary should— 
must — set his face. Them need be no controversy 
about this. Immorality and superstition are unmis- 
lakcable foes wherever or in whatever shape they may 
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be encountered, and the only possible question that can arise 
is as to the way ill which they should be attacked, Tl would, 
for instance, show both fatuity and ignorance to vilify Buddha 
while assailing the abuses of Buddhism 5 while the man 
who should begin his propagandist labours by dishonouring 
Confucius would be preparing but a cold reception for 
Christ. The great desideratum, therefore, is that the 
Christian missionary should devote careful and conscientious 
study to those beliefs which he is endeavouring to replace 
by something better. Very* many do so; but there arc others 
who deliberately, and of set purpose, refuse. They arc 
determined, in a narrow and literal sense that I am sure was 
very far from the mind of the Apostle when he wrote the 
words, to " know nothing but Christ and Him crucified and, 
long before they have any adequate command of the language, 
will walk about the country repeating texts or IJtlle evangeli¬ 
cal formulas in very indifferent Chinese, in the full persua¬ 
sion that they arc scattering seed which will produce a 
harvest in due time. It is not thus thaL the Christ!anisation 
of China will be brought about. Missionaries, if they are 
to do any lusting good, must make themselves acquainted 
with Chinese mental processes, Chinese religions and ethical 
systems, Chinese ideas and habits of thought. And this for 
more reasons than 1 can go into now. But any one will 
recognise the transcendent importance, to start with, of any 
man who aspires to teach a foreign people securing the 
confidence and respect of his hearers. Even now, after so 
many years oi foreign intercourse, the great mass of the 
Chinese people look upon us as barbarians. We are 
merchants ; and the mercantile class occupies a very h um ble 
rank in Chinese estimation Wc build huge houses and 
very fine men-of-war, and arc great proficients in casting 
artillery . vibieli simply means that wc are clever workmen, 
and, in Tact, a superior sort of blacksmiths, whom the 
benevolent Autocrat of the Universe has found useful on 
occasion in helping him with his arsenals and dockyards. 
But that we have a literature, a religion, systems of phtlo- 
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sophy and ethics, ora knowledge of any science. Is infinitely 
beyond their wildest imaginations. 1 have been asked, in 
the calmest way, by country people in the interior, whether 
we have surnames in England ; whether we have water; 
whether I ever saw the sun and moon before 1 came to 
China; whether—cruellest cut of all—we have any books, 
■>r written characters; we, the heirs of .all the ages! 

Therefore you see what a barbarous set we are in the eyes 
of these cultured folk ; and how necessary it is, if a mission¬ 
ary wants to inspire the commonest respect m the people, 
for him to know at least as much of Confucius and the 
Confudan literature as a Chinese boy of twelve. Me should 
be able to quote Confudan books to Confucianists. and 
argue with them from their own points of view ; he should 
diow them that he knows tiu-ir systems, and appreciates them, 
but is prepared to te^ch them something higher; he should 
be ready, when the time comes, to lift a coiner of that 
impenetrable shroud of ignorance and folly which obscures 
their view of the great world they live in; above all, he 
should recognise the good with which their own systems 
abound, use it as a common standing-ground, and base his 
own loftier teachings upon it. I do not believe that any 
other system W T ill prove successful. The majority of mis¬ 
sionaries. 1 know, agree with tne ; others would repudiate 
such a theory with indignation. 

|j:t me bring forward an example of the sou of thing 
I condemn. Many years ago, 1 lived for six months 
in Nanking, a huge city, the walls of which enclose 
a space thirieT.'n times greater than the Northern Capital 
itself. Just inside die South Gale, there wns a station 
belonging to the China Inland Mission, which had been there 
for ten years. Its entire staff consisted of two young 
unmarried Englishwomen, the younger of whom was a girl 
of jg. the other, 1 believe, about 28 or to. Fhe elder was 
able to speak a little ; the younger scarcely a word. Their 
study of Chinese was confined exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, to the New Testament; they visited a little 
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among the women in the neighbourhood; and they boasted 
exactly seven converts (not their own making i — the cook, 
the cootk, the gate-keeper, a Mrs. Tung and her son, a 
cat cellist, and an old doctor who lived near. The doctor 
was a most edifying character. He prayed and he preached 
splendidly, eloquently, fervently. His knowledge of the 
Bible was considerable, and lus expositions of it those of an 
experienced and advanced believer, it was not long, how¬ 
ever. after a series of disgraceful falls, before he deserted his 
wife, and took up with another woman somewhere else. A 
short time afterwards i came across the report of this 
Mission fetation in a missionary publication. It was very 

short; *“ Miss K-reports the Increasing friendliness ol 

her female neighbours at Nanking.” That, and what l have 
just stated, were the results of ten years’ propagan dism 
according to this most umvise system. Occasionally, it is 
true, a male member ot the society would pass through 
Nanking and stay from Saturday to Monday under the same 
roof as the two young women, to the not unnatural scandal 
ol the Chinese. Again, I say', if the ChrisiianisaLion of 
China is to be effectively carried out, it will not be by such 
methods as thi-. 


1 turn from blame, and pass to praise. The bulk of 
missionaries m China have discovered, and are practising, the 
great truth, that the duty of Christians towards the Chinese 
is threefold i to their minds, their souls, and their bodies. 
The church must tie supplemented by the college and the 
hospital. Every missionary ought in some measure to be a 
medical man, but even, missionary society ought to have a 
medical department, including, if possible, a hospital and an 
opium-refuge. I have no statistics at hand, otherwise l could 
here insert some most interesting and gratifying details of 
the splendid work that is being done in varum* parts of the 
I mpire by the doctors and surgeons connected with the 
missionary ***** „„d the spacious, comfortable, 
* well-found hospitals that arc nourishing under their 
direction. At first it was up-hill work enough. The 
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Chinese could not and would not believe that any man in his 
senses would leave his own country and come over ten 
thousand mites of sea in order to doctor them for nothing, 
without having some ulterior object. Surely there must 
be some reason in the background. Perhaps it was political 
—the mail was a disguised agent of his Government. Or 
perhaps he dabbled in the black art, and was desirous of 
procuring a good supply ot Chinese eyes to make drugs 
with, or of gaining possession of a number of Chinam n by 
mesmeric influence. It was only gradually that confidence 
was gamed, and even then the prejudices of die literati 
were hard to contend against. Besides, the methods adopted 
by the doctor were most objectionable. He had a way of 
cutting and carving, which it was impossible for any decent 
person to submit to : for mutilation is abhorrent to a Chinese ; 
not because it hurts—they bear pain with marvellous 
stolidity, and there are few surgical operations more agoniz¬ 
ing than the tortures inflicted in native courts of justice— 
but because the imperfect body will accompany him to the 
future world, and he has a great dread of entering upon that 
life halt or maimed. Then, again, there was the difficulty 
with women. What modest woman, whatever might be the 
matter with her, would do more than thrust her wrist 
through a curtain For the doctor to feel her puke, and thereby 
diagnose her case ? while here was a foreign barbarian 
actually pretending that it was necessary to examine her at 
close quarters, as though she were a man like himself! But, 
steadily if slowly, all these difficulties w ere overcome, and 
the opposition died away. The Chinese discovered that the 
foreigner was not only willing, but able, to cure them, and. 
that discovery once made, the success of the undertaking 
was assured. Now the fame of this hospital or that will 
spread fur hundred* of mile?, and persons of alt cla s ses and 
pursuits will travel from great distances to be treated by the 
foreign doctor, very often resorting to him that he may cure 
them of the opium-habit. The women are attended by 
lady doctors, who are in most instances women of the most 
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extraordinary attainments in surgery. One American lady 
in Shanghai, a Doctrcss Ryfsdineider, lately performed 
what is, perhaps, the most terrible of all operations, demand¬ 
ing the highest order of skill, nerve, and science, —I mean 
ovariotomy- — to the astonishment and admiration of the 
English physician who witnessed it; Dociress King, ei 
Tientsin, some years ago saved the life of Countess Li. wih 
of the most powerful statesman in the Empire, and has ever 
since occupied the proud post of Physician-in‘Ordinary lo His 
Excellency's Household; while Dr. Dudgeon, formerly o I 
the London Missionary Society, is physician to Jits Imperial 
Highness I rincs- Rung, as well as to the family of the Manclio 
Governor of Peking, and was consulted, on the sly, by some of 
the doctors who attended the Empress-Mother in iSUi, when 
Her Imperial Majesty was thought to be dying of phthisis. 

Now these facts speak for themselves, and one has only 
to glance over the Hospital Reports that are published 
periodically in China to see the number of In and out door 


patients, die different sons afdtseas- the proportion of cures 
effected, and the other statistics contained in such documents. 
F ir the extensiveness and excellence of this department of 
missionary labour I unhesitatingly pledge my word, and 
need only add that so far from having exaggerated the state 
or affairs I have vt-rv considerably understated it. Of course, 
the hospital is used as a vehicle of propaganda. Whik the 
out-door patients arc awaiting their turn, they sit about on 
beqehta in a preaching-hally at one end of winch stands a 
native catechist offering exhorts , iW \ many ^4 

been known in which the patient has become a convert. 
Probably human nature would not he human to*** if some 
of the Chinese did not look askance at the hospital for this 
reason, viewing it suspiciously as a n* re blind or trap to 

Z “" War >' B “ ddl “**- But the good Lt docs is inrnm«t- 
° e. and the bitterest opponent of the foreign missionary 
doctor .s unable to say that he arts with partiality or ., 1(1W5 

more attentron to the ailment, o[ an incipient neophyte than 
to those of the most determined pagan. 
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And now, as to education; and in order that some idea 
may be formed of the good tint is being done in this direction 
by foreign missionaries in China, it is necessary that I should 
say a word or two with regard to education as it exists 
among the Chinese themselves. The Chinese are perhaps 
the most learned and the most ignorant nation that plumes 
itself upon its culture. The public career of a Chinaman 
depends upon his success in competitive examination, and 
t he competitive examination is based solely and entirely upon 
n knowledge of the Coofucian classics, the principal poets 
and essayists, and the recognised historians of the country. 
The power of writing an elegant treatise upon some recon¬ 
dite expression in Mencius, or of turning a graceful verse in 
imitation of To Fu or U Tai-po. has generally been con¬ 
sidered sufficient to fit a scholar for lli* magistracy «i j 
district city, a post in the provincial treasury, or even the 
direction of an important arsenal. Chemistry, geography, 
mathematics, the histories, literatures, and languages of 
other countries, science in all or any of its multifarious 
branches, are matters simply undreamt of so the philosophy 
of your Chinese man of letters, He has no idea that such 
men as Plato, Socrates, Shakspcare, Newton. Euclid, Darwin, 
or Spencer ever lived. He is a man of letters, and nothing 
else. His ideas of geography are probably gleaned from 
the “Shan Hai Qiing," a learned work which describes the 
counines of the world beyond the boundaries of China : the 
country whose inhabitants have a large hole right through 
t’ eir stomachs, which facilitates their being carried about .in 
bamboos; the country where people's legs are joined to their 
armpits, the country of the one-eyed race, the country of 
the men whose faces are conveniently situated in the pit of 
their stomachs. Go into a Chinese school, and, if vou are 
not deafened by the hubbub. look at the books thai the 
children are studying. I looked over a little fellow's shoulder 
once—he was the son of a Brigadier General—and found 
him poring over the Yl Clung, or Book of Changes—a mystic 
volume which dates from at least * too yeais before Christ, 
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and which no scholar, Chinese or foreign, has ever yet been 
able to understand. Here is a specimen of what this ten- 
yeai’S-oltl child was siudj'Iag . 

1 ^ ditgron reprints treading on tlic tail of a Tiger which does 

wi bite men, and implies Iraumncx** 

" Thz A'd diagram Itnjdfes Origin md Luxuriance VVj^W ihfo^real 

b Ttiiw profitable-^ 

• The Sit.i H* diagram implies pervading ; it is now beneficial io inflict 
PjtaMmem*—a*«ng something in die si tie of the mouth is colied the 
s ”** “* ragnun. If i* gnawing and fxitvading j the Hold and the Soft 
ait Ui*tmgui«h*d has each other; motion and hriahupas. tht nirirr and 
« *?"* vintLoif togetiiei : *iul completed. The Soft attains the due 
Mednmi ami « tends. Although the position i* an improper one lo |* 
tAxupicil ty Ihe •■* >1>. ihe infliction of punishments is now beaefici*],—'The 

The Dokl 1!tT* ^ * nd d< * l?oy,n S lh * ***i «o «ror follows. 

A% # ■ f ' " T* ** skiR destroying the ROi£ tapife, 

Ihe Sett tiding upon the Hard.* 1 * napixs 

Think of tl, e best years of a young child’s life being 
spent upon such unutterable trash as that, and then you 

b ? * Mc l ? rea1i3c the inestimable blessing of that true 
o ucatirj]] provided for the rising generation in China by the 
misaron schools. And I am happy to say that the education- 
movement has taken firm root among all hoi the most 
tiarrow-mmded teaebum of Christianity. Even the mission- 

i7 a t, Z h r da ' ,y ° rgirl3 * wh <"" She instructs 

tr ' ” pcn ,hcir 

,*V r" ’ * hCra *“ U ' 1nl * motllcrs >nd useful 
»«n „rs o s „ y . Bui ,t iawien wu go from 

sUblUlied b, v che ntt,sionary body that the movement is seen 
!“ , “ 8 real "'s* nnd significance. Confucius, of course, 

-mi, t in all, from the highest to the lowest. That is 
necessary, because a knowledge of the Four Boohs is an 
nnperartvc requisite if the young Chinaman is to look fo " 
oa.d to any career whatever of respectability and usefulness- 
and bemuse all intelligent missionaries believe .W^ 
Contncan writings will be incorporated into he r , 
Christianity of China, and as certainly become < . ^ 

of the Christian civilisation ofthecottnny as the ‘Sd™ 
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uf Cicero has been in the civilisation *>f the West This is 
taught just as Homer and Plato arc taught in Luropei and 
then, in addition, thp curriculum includes history, geography, 
chemistry, algebra and the higher mathematics, botany, 
geology, astronomy, theology, physics, and, rn short, most 
of the subjects which form the ordinary course of study in 
our own colleges, l hail some years ago an opportunity of 
inspecting some of the examination papers from Dr. Mulcer s 
College at Tengehow, and i can only say that they were 
fully as advanced as any t have since seen at the University 
of Oxford. A School and Text-book Society has recently 
been started, com posed of missionaries and scientific men, 
the most prominent worker among them being Mr. John 
Fryer, of Shanghai, by whom scientific and philosophical 
works are being carefully and systematically translated into 
Chinese, for in the educational establishments which 
already exist. 

Under the auspices of Sir Robert Hart, Inspector-General 
of 1 mperial Maritime Customs, the same work is being done for 
the more special benefit of the Peking College—a Owe ro¬ 
dent institution—one of the principal translators being the 
Rev, Dr, Edkins. who for some thirty years was connected 
with the London Missionary Society, j ust at present, 11 
wrote to me the other day Dr. Martin, the President of this 
College, 11 China is the most interesting country in the 
world. She is entering on a transition period ; and every 
step towards the new era is of interest, especially to nne 
who, like myself, has long been an actor in the preparatory 
stages. Figure to yourself how I hailed the new law 
Opening science examinations in tin provinces! I had toiled 
with my colleagues like the fishers of Galilee through the 
long night, and the miraculous draught comes in Ibc morn¬ 
ing, when the science papers from all the provinces are 
ordered to be sent up to my College in Peking, and candi¬ 
dates for the Doctorate rewarded with the title of Honorary 
Fellows of the institution. The full results of this movement 
will be slow in maturing; but they wilt come, though not 
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in my day." I do not dwell upon the Poly technic at 
Shanghai, which is a sort of scientific museum and place 
for scientific lectures, because it is not a missionary 
foundation; but the place exists, and ts as mudi patronised 
b_v the more intelligent Chinese gentry as one can expect 
from so very prejudiced and conservative a class. 

To sum up : what manner of man should the Model 
Missionary be * The question is a very interesting one, 
and we may pardonably indulge ourselves in devising an 
answer to it. We picture to ourselves a man strong both 
mentally and physically, of wide reading, and catholic anil 
tender sympathies. He lives in some dirty, crowded town, 
far away in the interior, where his modest Chine.sc house, run- 
rung round a well-kept garden, and presided over by a notable 
English or American housewife, is not only an oasis of clean¬ 
liness rn a desert of dirt and stench, but a reproach and an 
example 10 the sordid dwellings of his neighbours. Whether 
he dresses in European fashion, r,r adopts the costume of the 
country, is a matter of convenience and expediency, not of 
principle. F or a lady, at all events, living in the interior, 
the Chinese costume b almost a necessity, ii on |y to obviate 
that insufferable mobbing which is far more provoked by the 
novelty of an English toilette than of an English free 
Besides which, there are neither English dressmakers nor 
tarors in the inland provinces of China, while a 
’'°™L * ss C3n W dn, er "Paired or replied yumst 

a moment s nuttce. so that the balance of convenience, at 

Z t '\ hVmr ° f dr " 5inB “ CW “ “ “» Chinese tie. 

Upposite his house, on the other side of the compound or 

hberallv'f ™ f a Si0 " Sct “ ,Woom • lI » *»B» of which'ore 
5 . i,r,usl ’" i " ,,lh ™p» of China ami olher parts of 
tim world, not furgetung Palestine, of course, and such dia¬ 
grams. platans, and black-board, as an necessj sid ‘ 

he eje m elementary instruction. Near it is it- .<■ . 

Chapel or w.rshrp-hall, to use the Chinese phrase Hrn°!h 
ruv Chinese bs-hion, also, the walls are hung with srrnU 

" te ™ 4Wi * ‘”“ ribCd «“«* = -to >his differed Ihm 
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the aphorism of Confucius or the quotation from Han 
Wen-kung is replaced by the Lord's Prayer, the 1 en 
Commandments, the Eight BealiHides, and such sentences 
from the Gospels as may best commend themselves to the 
discretion of the missionary. His preaching is very simple, 
very elementary, at first. He does not Tall into the mistake 
of thinking that, because a certain doctrine has been a 
household word to himself as long as he can remember, it 
will be easily grasped by men whose lifc-Icng thoughts have 
been cast in a different mould, or win acceptance by dint of 
terrifying threats. Coming to his hearers, a stranger from 
an unknown land, and preaching to them what is to all in¬ 
terns and purposes an unknown God, he takes his stand 
upon Lhe only common ground between them- — love of 
goodness, and the blessedness of doing good ; tw represents 
God, not as a jealous and avenging deity, ready to empty 
the vials of his wrath upon them for their idol-worship, hut 
as the One after whom they have been unconsciously seeking, 
whoic attributes they have erroneously attributed to imagin¬ 
ary beingsi to whom they already occupy the position of sons 
and daughters without knowing it; and a partial revelation 
of whose character they have actually received, scattered 
here and there, like dim and broken lights, through the best 
pages of some of their best religious teachers. Never does 
he present Christ to them as the foe or the opponent of 
Confucius; rather, on the contrary, does he urge that, had 
Confucius lived a few centuries later than lie did, he would 
have been a disciple of Christ, f t is only when he has got 
his neophytes well grounded in the fundamentals of the 
&ilh dial our Model Missionary leads them to a knowledge 
of the deeper and more mystic doctrines, and it is here that 
all hb tact, discretion, and mental acumen will be brought 
into most serious requisition- lie must put himself into 
the place of the Chinese; see with their eyes, ponder and 
anticipate all their difficulties, avoid shockingthetr suscepti¬ 
bilities by premature and abrupt disclosures of things hard 
to be understood ; and reiticmbcr— if he be ever tempted to 
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chafe at their slowness of heart, and inability to take in all 
he is longing to leach them— who it was who experienced 
the same difficulty centuries ago. The missionary is not 
the first who has been forced to declare plainly, f ‘! have 

many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them; 

now." 

But our missionary Is not always preaching. There is 
no sphere in which he enjoys greater influence and popu¬ 
larity than in conversation and the amenities of soda! life. 
Merer affronting his guests by the slightest assumption of an 
offensive superiority but winning their respect and confi- 
l.p- nee by rigid adherence to th at so tu e what elaborate etiquette 
winch the Chinese so highly prize, his talk is always cheer¬ 
ful, interesting, and instructive. They recognise at once 
that he b well acquainted with their own literature, and are 
therefore ready to hear what he has to say about the liter* 

aturc °f mvfl COu ntry, They pore over his pictures, and 
k'are with Wonder upon the teeming streets and palatial edi- 
hecs of London, Edinburgh, and Paris. On a clear night 
l.e takes them into Uj s little garden, and, by the aid of a 
weII-construeted telescope, charms and amazes them with an 
easy object lesson m astronomy; and now and then he enter¬ 
tains a number or his parishioners with an exhibition of 
\ W mtl ** larUern> ^ slides as present the inhabitants of a 
Crop o fiom the nearest ditch, viewed through a 

powerful microscope, eliciting the loudest „r 



Imle of most things, and is 
finds a favourable soil; does not 
the Chines* by turning them i 


" a P l to teach. " where lie 
not expect to Christianise 
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Englishman, but is content to do what in him lies 
to open their minds, disturb their lethargy, excite their 
interest, and calmly and hopefully to await the springing of 
the seed he sows, whatever may be the shape or form in 
which the fruit appears. And if the newly*founded 
Churches of Eastern Asia compare favourably with what we 
read of the Churches of Western Asia eighteen centuries 
ago,—which is surely not much to ask—the Model Mission¬ 
ary will have all the reason he desires to thank God and 
take courage. 


Fheueric H. BAiEoun. 







THE TURKISH ARMY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

{Continued,} 


In thi! last fiuinbsr of the Asiatic Quarterly wc briefly 
sketched the outlines of the old system of Turkish army or¬ 
ganization. We will now add a few details which were 
then omitted, ami will also review the character and conduct 
of the soldiery of the old Turkish standing army in the fuk! 
and in quarters: their relations with the Sultan and the 
Natiim ; anti the causes which fed to the decay and eventual 
dissolution of a n army system so superior i» any other ever 
established among an Oriental people without European 
assistance. The Nasihat Nama, or *■ Advices " compiled by 
ardor of the Imperial Divan in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 
[>n, (640). give the present state of the Sultan's Household 
Troops and of some of the corps Q f the standing army. 
From them we find that the number of troops in the six 
regiments of cavalry was as follows; the regiment of Sipa- 
his of the Red Standard had thmee hundred troops; the 
Sibhdars had two hundred and sixty; the UluFajis of the 
rigid wing one hundred and twenty; and the other 
regiment of Ulufajis and the two of Ghuraba had one hun¬ 
dred troops each ; nine hundred and eighty troops in all 
The troops had a minimum strength ot Zn^, L 1 
maximum strength of thirty troopers. This would give a 
total of about 20,000 horsemen. 


The only officer of the troop was the Euiuk Bashi or 

captain. The senior captain, or Bash BuJuk Basht was 

..n the regimental staff. occupying . position similar to the 

K>Mh.ar major or Subadar major in our Native Indian 
regtnients, inuian 
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The Sipahis were armed with the lance and sabre as 
their regulation weapons. They were allowed to provide 
themselves with pistols and other arms in addition. The 
irregular rurkish horsemen were, as Knollcs says, much 
pestered with arms," often carrying a lance, sabre, mace, and 
battleaie, in addition to 3 carbine and a pair of pistolsj and 
the universal yataghan ] and sometimes even a bow and 
arrows, which were used in European war by the Turks 
and Tartars m> to the end of the seventeenth century* In 
later times the use of the lance was almost abandoned by the 
Turks, and the scimitar became the favourite tfrrr.t, blancht 
of tlicir cavalry, as it was of their infantry. The pike was 
entirely laid aside by the Janissaries upon the introduction 
of firearms, towards the end of the fifteenth centuiy. 

Military rewards and decorations among the T urks were 
both valuable and abundant. After a conquest, the lands of 
the conquered country or province were parcelled out as Zia- 
mat (large'', and Timur small) fiefs among the most meri¬ 
torious claimants of the victorious army. Those for whom 
grants of land were not available, or who did not want them, 
were promoted in their corps ; or when this was not possible 
they were transferred to a corps whose privileges and 
emoluments were greater than their own. 1 hus deserv¬ 
ing Janissaries were transferred lo the Sipahis ; ami Arabs, 
Levends, and other irregulars were enrolled as Janis¬ 
saries. Sabres and pelisses of honour were bestowed on 
officers, sometimes individually for arts of valour ami devo¬ 
tion, sometimes collectively for a successful siege or cam¬ 
paign. Silver badges to be worn in the turban were be¬ 
stowed on the common soldiers for acts of uncommon 
bravery. 

Contrary to the usual custom of Musalmans the Turkish 
soldiers of the standing army shaved ofF their beard* and 
whiskers, wearing only mfcistachios. A shaven chin was 

the distinctive mark of the Kapi Kdli (slaves of the Ported 

as the paid soldiers were called. In the corps of Janissaries, 
the privates and Karakul I ukjis were obliged to shave: the 
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Sakka was permitted to grow a beard ; all officer* above 
th3t grade were expected to wear beards. The Sultan's 
household troops and the pages of the Seraglio also had 
the chin shaven: shaving the beard seems to have been 
considered a sign of subordination among the Turks. In 
the plates of the Turkish military costume published in Lon¬ 
don in i8t8* the colonel and subaltern officer of Janissaries 
are both represented with shaven chins, wearing only long 
memstarhios. 

m 

In the parly days of Ottoman conquest, the Sultans 
always led their armies in the field. Afterwards, in their 
absence, the post of commande.r-in-ehief devolved upon 
the Grand Vazirs, who continued to direct the operations of 
the I urkish armies, and to command them in the field, until 
the abolition of the old army system Every Turk is no 
longer a soldier now, and the Grand Vazir has become a 
civil functionary. When a detached expedition was under¬ 
taken, or when the Grand V.iztr was absent from any reason, 
the command of the army was entrusted to a Pasha 
specially appointed, with the title or Saraskir (Head of the 
Army, pronounced by the Turks Seraskier|. This title has 
now been appropriated to the Ottoman Minister for War in 
the reformed Divan. 


When the Sultan led the army in person, the 
janissary Aghu commanded the Ortas of the corps 

C'vr.t WI "T Cfand Vair — i" command 
T, “*T of thc »'»"*) »c Lieutenant 

General, took the place of ,h e janissary Agha. Latterly, 

rv: Su "’” ! kft off Ukin * ,hc ®cld. both the Ayha and 

a ™- v - 

janissm-tes a, Constantinople during their aW Wll' 

Z&ZZfcSZZ , lhe •• 

■he Zagharji BasW <h«d keeper 

(head keeper of the mastiff , * Silm " 

(head falconer). minoTc^! " T “«tf 

f «n minor campaign and CXpefjj _ 
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nans, tile brigadier-generals, or Sarhad Aghas (Lords of 
the Marches} commanded the Janissaries of their own dis¬ 
tricts. When the Emperor Joseph invaded the Ottoman 
dominions as the ally of Catherine of Russia, he preferred to 
treat with these Sarhad Aghas rather than with the Pashas, 
because the former, commanding an organised force of some 
thousand men, could carry out the engagements they entered 
into ; while the Pashas were at the mercy of the soldiery, 

and could not be depended on to make their commands 
obeyed. 

The Sari lad Aghas also kept the keys of the great for¬ 
tresses on the frontiers of the Empire; where the Ortas of 
Janissaries were mostly concentrated. When 3 detachment 
of Janissaries was made to gam son a lesser fortress, or 
Palanka, as the Turks called it (from the Latin f tamer, a 

stockade}, the officer commanding it received brevet rank 
with tile title of Sirdar. 

At each station garrisoned by Janissaries, the colonel of 
M f(e of the Ortas acted * Kfoyi Yeri (brigade major), and 
signed all the orders issued by the Sarhad Agha: in the 
capital this office was held always by the colonel of the 
.pad Orta of the division Buluk. The appearance of the 
name of the Kiayi Yen in all the orders of the corps has 
often led European writers to entertain mistaken notions as 
to the functions and authority of those officers; in this mat¬ 
ter the old Turkish military custom bears a remarkable ana- 
logy to the modern practice of issuing orders in our dvilued 
European armies. The accounts and records of the head¬ 
quarters of (he corps were under the charge of the secretary 
of the Janissary Agha, who was a civil officer, and bore the 
title of the Yangichari Elfondisi; and the establishments of 
writers and accountants were under his orders. Only the 
executive military orders were signed by the Kidya Yen. 

1 he janissaries and the troops of the standing army in 
the garrisons were formerly relieved every* three yeare : hut 
as the limits of the Ottoman Empire ceased to expand, and 
abuses crept into the Army system, the Ortas ceased to 
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change their "stations, ami their headquarter* remained 
fixed in permanent garri/sona, When frcrii territory was ac¬ 
quired from a foreign power, the janissaries stationed in it 
were kept for three yearn on the footing of garrison troops. 
After the expiration of that time the headquarters of their 
Orta beraune fixed in a permanent station. Janissaries 
garrisoning a place temporarily were called Naub.iiji (duty 
men): those in a permanent station were called Yeriiknli 
l territorial troops). 

Thus the Janissaries degenerated into a local militia : 
and many of their Ortas bore a strong provincial stamp. 
The 35 Lis Orta was entirely composed of Laz-trlbes* 
men from the Batonm coast ; and the Ortas stationed at 
Belgrade and Uusna Serai were recruited chiefly Iroui ScU- 
vonian Muhammadans, who used their old patronymics in 
addition to their Musa!man namesas Muhammad Fotdiich* 
All Vukovitch, 6tc. Every Sultan, as soon as he succeeded 
to the throne, was enrolled as a private Janissary in the ist 
Qria < i tlie division Buluk. On the next occasion of the 
quarterly distribution of pay, he proceeded in state to the 
barrack of that regiment and received the pay of his grade 
from the hands of the Odabashi ; his treasurer then added 
a handful of gold sequins to the amount and distributed it to 
the Janissaries on guard. 

On the day of his coronation, when the Sultan went in 
state to the Mosque of Ayub to be girded with the swurd of 
Othttdtn, he halted on his way -u the barracks of the 6ist 
regiment, whose colonel handed him a goblet of sher¬ 
bet , the Sultan, after drinking it, returned the cup filled 
with gold coins, which were distributed to the soldiers. This 
custom had arisen from the fact of Sultan Suliman the Mag- 
mfictnt having accepted a cup of sherbet From the colonel 
ot that regiment on one occasion l.J hi* visiting die barracks : 
ho quaffed it off, and said u> the assembled Janissaries that 
he would sec them again at Kiril Alnui t ih c red apple i the 
name t by w hich the 'l urks designated the city of Borne. 
The chance act and speech were imitated Uy his successor* 
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until they became a regular part of the coronation ceremony. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century, Sultan Mahmud 
the First ordained that the cup should in future be pre¬ 
sented to the Sultan in person by the Janissary Agba: that 
the Kulkhya, or lieutenant-general of the corps, should 
at the same time present one to the Grand Vazir: and that 
the major-general should present goblets to others of the 
imperial suite; and in a special Firman which highly lauded 
the services and the loyalty of the corps of janissaries, he 
laid down the etiquette to be observed on the occasion. 

The hi and 6tst On .'is had accordingly the privilege 
of having a "throne ruuro" in tlicir barracks: a vacant 
room containing only a throne, and supposed to be kept for 
the habitation of the Sultan. 

It was always the custom of the monarch* of the House 
of Othman to go about their capital incognito, and attended 
only by a small suite . in order to escape from the cumbrous 
pump of state ceremony which was tie rigutttr for the pro¬ 
gresses of Imperial Majesty On these occasions the Sultan 
usually wore the dress of a subaltern officer of the janis¬ 
saries, and his attendants were also habited as sub-officers 
and privates of the corps. 

The succession to the Ottoman throne, like that of all 
M u sal man monarchic*, was looked on as the prize »f the 
boldest claimant; and, in the early times of Turkish history, 
there was usually a struggle for the vacant throne, between 
the sons of a deceased Sultan. He who could command the 
allegiance of the Sipabis and janissaries was of course 
certain to succeed : and this kd to the custom of gaming 
the suffrages of the troops by a large money donation to 
them on every occasion of a new Sultan. This Julus 
Bakhshish, or "accession donation," became a regular and 
most objectionable feature of the Ottoman military system. 
1 Li amount was supposed to be limited only by the liberality 
of the new monarch, and the cupidity of the troops could 
not be satisfied but by the distribution of the whole sum in 
the Treasury at the time : il their ta pec tali on s were not 
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gratified, they overturned iheir kettles, invaded the precincts 
or tiie palace, and clamoured for the heads of the Sultan's 
too economical advisers. It was even said that the troops 
deposed their monarch - on more than one occasion solely 
for the purpose of enjoying a fresh donation on the accession 
of his successor. Prince Cant emir says that in his time 


twenty-five dollar* were given to each Si pit hi and twenty 
dollar* to each Janissary as lulus Uakhshish : and that 
15.000 Si pah is and 40,000 Janissaries in the capital received 
it at this rate. Probably these dollars were Reicbs thalers, 
or Austrian dollars, in which case the total donation would 
amount to about two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
After the scries of revolutions and tumults which followed 
the murder of Sultan Othman the Second by the Janis¬ 
saries, when the boy Muntd the Fourth was elevated to the 
throne, ill tilt place of the imbecile Mustafa, the Treasury 
was literally empty : the AjjhJs of Lhc soldiery took an oath, 
there lore, that they would forego the accustomed donation. 
However, some of the Va/irs by great exertions scraped to¬ 
gether some hundreds of purses which, says AwlUya Eflendi, 
" Wcre distributed among the soldiery, notwithstanding their 
oath not to accept of it." 

The organisation which the Sultans had given to the 
Janissaries endowed them with a strength of which they 
soon became conscious: and their isolation from the rest of 
the nation, arising from their peculiar method of recruitment, 
made the interests of their own corps paramount to all other 
considerations with them. 


cry soon after their formation we come across notices 
ol their mutinies in Turkish history. When Murid the 
Second abdicated, bis young son Muhammad, afterwards 
conqueror of Constantinople, proved unable to control the 

Wt^T/", f? “ 10 r —^ Of power. 

y4i,d ,lw Scc »" d *«sr."-™.hi 5T3C j ficam , u „. 
enterprising character sorely tried the patience ( ,f his troops. 

Tu T th3t xim * wa5 “ A] 

1 “^m tshappiness"); very much in contrast 
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to their tiurfia at the present day. They gladly assisted 
young Seli m to dethrone his peace-loving father, and gained 
a master more to their mind, and who knew better hoiv to 
deal with them. When they mutinied again, Selim thr 
Kerodou^ quelled the mutiny, and executed their SughAn- 
Rashi, who was at that time the chief commander of the corps. 
It was then that he instituted the offices of the janissary 
AgJta and KulkiAyA, who were always appointed from with¬ 
out, and not promoted from the officers of the corps. 

Selim's successor, Sulinu'in the Magnificent, said once, 
that he wished he could but be for forty days Agha of the 
Janissaries, that he might enjoy unlimited power. In Ins 
auger one day he said that he would pot down the Janis¬ 
saries with the shoemakers of Marjiin Charsti (the Coral 
Uazaar): and this speech being reported to the shoemakers, 
they assembled to the number of some thousands and came 
to the palate to offer their services to the Sultan. Sulim An 
laughed at [heir readiness to lake him at his word, and to 
reward their zeal issued a degree enhancing the regulated 
price of boots and shoes. 

fn spite of Sut intan's firm and wise character the Janis¬ 
saries seem to have been often too much for him: yet the 
mischievous effects of their preponderating power could 
hardly have been foreseen by him, as we find him largely 
augmenting their numbers. When he besieged liuda in 
a. i*. 1525 the German garrison, 11 nahIe K» hold out against 
so mighty a force, capitulated on condition uf being allowed 
to depart free and uninjured The Janissaries, who expected 
the plunder of the place when taken by storm, were disgusted 
with the capitulation; and when the garrison, quitting the 
gale of the fortress, defiled through their ranks, they heaped 
insults and abuse upon the German soldiers. One of these 
struck a janissary who insulted him, and who returned the 
blow by cutting him down: this was the signal for a general 
massacre in which the whole German gam son peris bed. 
No one was punished for this disgraceful violation of a 
capitulation ratified by the Sultan. 
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When Sulinuo died at the singe or Sigeth, the 
Janissaries refused to let his son, Selim the Drunken, cnLor 
Constantinople till the Jutus Bakhshish had been paid to 
them,, and, when the Vazire and officers uf state remonstrated 
with them, the insolent soldiers rapped them over the head 
with Hit stocks of their calivers. When Sultan Oclimati the 
Second undertook the expedition against Poland, he suspected 
that pay was issued for more Janissaries than were present. 
He ordered them to be mastered, but they refused. During 
the siege of Choczim. the Janissaries traded their rations to 
the besiege] Poles in exchange for wine. Their misconduct 
greatly displeased the Sultan, and, as he did not conceal his 


resentment, the quarrel grew till the whole of the troops 
quartered at Constantinople broke into open mutiny and 
seized and brutally murdered the unfortunate Sultan. It 
was for its share in this crime that the 65th regiment of the 
division Jamaat was afterwards broken up by Sultan Murid 
the Terrible, the brother of the murdered prince. After the 
death of Sultan Oihmta, the SlptSM and Janissaries governed 
the empire, putting up and pulling down Sultans and Vazir? 
and selling the offices of State to the highest ladders. For 
some years the most horrible anarchy prevailed in the capital 
and throughout the empire, from the outrage e*c c J* of 

fW.l.T",' , , nS !t ™* a ™ » f Murad .he 

urlh restored some degree of order. AMU Pasha of 
Armema, be.ng unable to eontrol the janissaries to Eraeroum. 
suti.nsed and massacred if, cm at the head of bis irregular 
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murdered upon the strength of the defeats inflicted on the 
Turkish arms by Nadir Shah On this occasion it was a 
private Janissary, named Patrons Khalil, who headed the 
insurgents, and who was virtually ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire for several weeks, till he was decoyed to a pretended 
conference and murdered. By this time the Turkish regular 
army had become an armed mob in which the authority of 
the officers was only tolerated when it did not clash with 
the wishes or intentions of the men. There was, however, 
no other general mutiny till the resgn of Sultan Selim the 
Third, who made a tutilc attempt at the introduction of 
European drill and tactics. This measure was desperately 
obnoxious to the Janissaries. The regiments stationed at 
Belgrade mutinied and murdered the Pasha, who was an 
adherent of reform. Their excesses caused a general revolt 
of the Christian population, and brought about bath their 
own destruction and the separation of Servia from the 
Ottoman Empire- 

Sultan Selim's ill-starred attempts at reform at last caused 
a general mutiny of the carp* at Constantinople, followed by 
3 series of sanguinary revolutions, in which the reforming 
Sultan and his successor Mustafa the Fourth both lost their 
lives ; and which left the Janissaries the triumphant masters 
of the situation. Their last mutiny was again caused by 
the attempt to introduce the European drill, hut on this 
occasion their violence had been foreseen and guarded 
against; and for once thdr revolt was unsuccessful Seven 
thousand Janissaries perished amid the thunder of the guns, 
or In the flames of thdr blazing barracks; double the 
number were the victims of wholesale executions ; the sur¬ 
vivors were condemned to perpetual banishment from the 
capital, and a Firman of the Sultan proclaimed the final 
dissolution of " that detestable military corps." 

They bad" become almost as notorious for misbeliaviour 
jn the field as for insubordination in quarters. In the naval 
battle in tlie mouth of the Dardanelles, between the 
Venetians and Turks, 1 hr Janissaries behaved so badly that, 
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alter tlic light waa over, the Cram) Vaxir had the KuU 
^3a an seven colonels of Janissaries strangled f>our 

ZTK * * Ut ™ At the serond sie ^ »f Candia in 
f* 9 ' orders came from Constantinople for three regiments 

l J r n T a T 7 tUm /° ** Qt * where P q P^r tumults 

toih fif | Ch ! nd<!d Sl * ***** rc $ iinefU ^ the Hth, [6th, 
f tJ \ 513 ^ and 5 - 5 rd ' at °”cc deserted the trenches, 
temsed to return to them, and the siege had to be 
abandoned. 

Agaio. in lhe third and last siege of Candja , hj Si ahis 

"" . J T San " 1 “ Ul,n,Cd “> the ten, of 0 ,h Grand 

. " • ut 7 ‘ h “ occa5 “" tlxar officers prevailed on them 

y Wows end threats to return ,n their duty in , h e trenches. 

I 1 del, this lime, show something of their ancient form 
7 camedon the tedious auddangerou* siege operations for 
three years: but Soon after Kara Mustafa Pasha ha,I ere ,, 
dtfttcliy persuading them to remain at their posts in the 
trenches before Vienna, the siege having lasted s „ mc weeks 
longer than they expected. 

At the Battle of Zcnta they murdered the Grand Varir 
and ell the Pashas and general officers of the army, it was 
m the campaign of Sultan Mustafa the Second in Uunearr 

■" S ' Um "‘ : ' uf thK J ear '< 97 . that the Turkish grand armv 

crossing the Theiss. at Zcnra by a bridge oft„u 

the Sultan and Pashas with their household troops and all 
die cavalry liad already crossed when iKn r 

under Prme L v F,.™ ’ ° lhc Gcr ™n armv, 

uer irrnce Eugene, came up, atld . T .7* 

infantry, guns. and baggage still „„ , (lc , J . 

rtver. The Su.,,„ sent wow, to Alm^ g V * e c 7 d 

instantly.^ ^ <“" s the river 
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sent over the guns and Janissaries the t’n ™ 7 h “ ,rl, < 
must he taken by the enemv eoneealtdTh biSf!a ** 
[he troops, and sei lUeni lodio*.; lhcse qrdlir * from 

h -«« .0 2S the 

1 ~ * *» * the bridg^t*^ 
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crowded with the baggage trams crossing it ro admit of their 
riding; and the Vazir hastily assigned them flicir posts, and 
made his dispositions for the fight, for the Austrian light 
troops were already engaged with the l urkish piquets, 
The entrenchment was finished by the most strenuous exer* 
tiotis of the Turks, hut it was found to be too extended, and 
to have too little command ; and Che troops were withdrawn, 
and set to digging ;t second ditch closer to the bridge¬ 
head, 

The J anissaries were working desperately, blaspheming 
and cursing tlicir officers for having brought them into 
fv.iqh a strait, while the Austrian bullets were failing thickly 
among them : the new trench had not half been completed 
when the Germans were seen advancing uj the attack, and 
the Turkish troops were ordered to re-occupy the original 
trench, furious at this mismanagement the Janissaries ruse 
upon their generals and murdered the whole of them on the 
spot. The Grand Vazir. fifteen Vazirs and I'ashas ol 
inree horse-tails, twenty-seven other Pashas, arid many Bog* 
and Aglias fdl victims to their fury. Hie only superior officer 
who escaped their scimitars, to fall a few minutes later on 
the bayonets of the Germans, was the Janissary Agha Deli 
Halts Oghli, whose courage and flaring had made him the 
idol of his men. Among the murdered Pashas were some 
of the best soldiers of the Ottoman Empire: the veteran, 
Khwajah JTafar Pasha, who had held the fortress of I enics- 
war for seven years against the Germans, and MisrSi Oghli 
Pasha, the Egyptian, who had recovered the Isle of Chios 
from the Venetians, Thdr late was soon avenged, for the 
bridge was broken by the enemy's cannon ; and in the des¬ 
perate battle that followed the Germans gave m quarter. 
Seventy-three Agf&s and colonels, with more than fourteen 
thousand Janissaries, three thousand and seven hundred 
Top]is anti Jebejis, and seven thousand irregular loot 
soldiers, with a great number of camp follower®, were 
slain in the tight <*r drowned in the Thelss. fhe Sultan 
with all his cavalry looked helplessly on at the scene of 
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carnage from the opposite bank of the river. Thu battle of 
Zenta was the lust occasion of a Turkish Sultan command¬ 
ing an army in the field. 

Amid the alternate scenes of frenzied valour and frantic 
panic which fill up the history of the old Ottoman army in its 
later days, a few gleams of heroism shine forth and show the 
latent qualities of the splendid fighting material that was so 
shamefully squandered by ignorance and incapacity ; such as 
the maintenance or the position on the bare hill-side at 
Shmnla by the Janissaries under the Russian cannonade 
in 13 jo ; and the death { Tnrkkh. martyrdom) Q f the- last 
survivors of the corps on the blood-stained ramparts of 
Akhalrifc. The iron firmness which had distinguished the 
Janissaries at Koasova, Varna, and Nicopolis had dis¬ 
appeared as thetr discipline deteriorated; and. when 
confronted with the trained German and Russian battalions 
in the wars of the last century, the heroes of the soup-keities 
usually behaved no better than the Irish at the Boyne or 
the Yankee snldiers at Bull's Run. 


The Si pah is wen.- more mutinous and seditious than the 
Janissaries, if that Were possible. They were general! y 
buth of them unanimous in demanding the dethronement of 
a Sultan or the decapitation of an obnoxious Varir. The 
lurks accounted, satisfactorily to themselves, for the turbu¬ 
lence of thetr soldiery by the theory that Christian Constan¬ 
tine. foreseeing the future conquest of his city hv the 
Moslems, maliciously laid its foundations when the sun was 
in the sign of Cancer: to which malignant prevision thev 
ascribed the nots and revolutions that troubled its repose. 
Surnames, h r Vmfc. managed to play off the 

nmablv on one 

* Un " e l ,c earl >' of the long rdgn of Sultan 
Muhammad the Fount, in the middle of theTeventomh 
£"tur> Tim Sipahi!. were great allies of the - jV , r - o{ thr 

Seraglto, w ho ofteil recruite[J ^ P ** of thc 

having some cause of complaint with the P a L c ad S 
""" *** *» « « f m " , n>t>ry 
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minor skirmishes and murders, thi? matter came to a tria ^ 
strength between the Ministers atul the BnIuk P or 

six regiments of Sipahis, who turned out ami occupied a 
position in the citv, threatening the Seraglio. The Vazns 
called out the Janissaries to dislodge them ; and a colonel of 
an Orta of the Jamaat was selected to go with a summons to 
the mutineers to disperse. He was murdered , tmd it is 
alleged, and with great likelihood, Lhat the murder was 
really committed by servants of the Vaztr, dressed as 
Sipahis: a proceeding to which there are unfortunately too 
many parallel instances in the history U Turkish diplomacy. 
Anyhow, the deed had the desired effect of enraging the 
Janissaries, and, in the pitched battle which followed, the 
Sipahis, who were far inferior in numbers, were defeated 
with dreadful slaughter. Cart-loads of their dead bodies 
were thrown into the sea at Seraglio Point, says Awlltya 
Eflemli. Probably there had always been jealousy between 
the two corps, and this encounter caused a bitter feud be* 
iween them, which was sometime* fought out, even in face of 


an enemy in the field, and often deluged the streets of the 
capital with blood. In the battle fought by the Duke of 
Lorraine and the Hector of Bavaria with the Turks in H ungary 
m a.i>. 16S5, the defeated Turklsh army was forced bade upon 
a morass, traversed only by narrow paths : here tin- Sipahis 
and Janissaries became crowded together, and the latter 
attacked the former, unhorsing and killing many of them, W 
dear the way for their own flight, «o lhat « was 
said dint more Turks foil in the battle by the hand of 
their own men than were stain by the enemy. P™ec Can* 
temir of Moldavia, who himself made many campaigns with 
the Ottoman armies, says that this was a common trick of 
the janissaries who, when repulsed. " think of nolhwg m 
night, palling the Spahl ..IT tkeir Horf.es, and k)Ilh « s "‘ h 
make resistance, and so become Hie worst ol enemies to the 
horse For which reason, the Turkish horse in a D.gh., and 
whenever they see their fool giving way. ""er come near 
them nay, avoid them mom carefully than the enemy Uicu- 


selves." 
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Iri the year 16S9, the fortress of Tcmeswar, commanded 
by Kliwajah Ja’afcr Pasha, had been blockaded for three 
.years by the Germans, and the garrison was reduced to 
extremity from hunger* The Janissaries were driven to 
eating the. flesh of cats and dogs, and other unrltan animal?. 
The Grand Varir, Mustafa Kupriii, at Belgrade* hearing of 
tht.Ji sufferings, determined to make .in effort to relieve their 
pressing needs till he could advance with Jib army to raise 
the siege. Accordingly, he dispatched five hundred Sipahb, 
cadi trooper leading a pack-horse laden with a sack of flour, 

I hese horsemen passed through the hostile country, chided 
the vigilance of the Austrian piquets and patrols in the 
night, and reached the gates of Tcmeswar, where they were 
received with transports of joy by the starving garrison. 

The Janissaries at once fell, like famished wolves, upon the 
meal-sacks; the Sipahb bade them stand off till they should 
haveddivcTctl their charge into the hands of the Governor 
tu whom it was consigned; from words they came It* 
blows, and the meal was polluted with the blood of 
Musalmans slain upon the meal-sacks^ The Sipahis were 

overpowered, and the meal was plundered bv the victorious 
Janissaries, 


Winn **“ Turkish Granrt Army marched against ,he 
R»«,a„ s - PoUrnd in IbiSg "n mass incurably chat,tie," an 
Lartylc well describes it—.ho Spate. ami Janissaries both 
lappeocd to pitch on the same camping ground near the 
“ f B ™ dCT * *"*' '"ry fc-ght a buttle for tlic possession 
"« «t 'hr army looked on. Latterly the 
S'pahe. were quartered in Brnsa, Atlrianople, and 'other 
tavns a«ay from U* capital, perfap, to prevent the disturb- 

unco ul the |«Me; raosed by .hr frequent quarrels between 
them and the 

The other corps of the regular army also h,, th ■ 
atandme fends with eaeh other The jeteiil V , 
uMtr-of the Janissaries, and could always count nil' 1 

«** rryof Voldnsh yohmidir r ~ c ^’™ tT 

* !h " BnK " )l =" d ^y»hamd i„ Z 
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being all banished from Constantinople by Sultan Mali mud 
after the massacre of the janissaries. 

The Top]is, on the other hand, were generally on bad 
terms with the latter, and turned their guns on them with 
hearty goodwill in tS-6. 

Baron do Ton relates in his memoirs how the whole 
marine quarter of Constantinople was kept in an uproar for 
several days by a chance quarrel which arose between a 
regiment of Janissaries and the corps of Levends for the 
possession of u favourite singing boy who used to perform 
■it a cate of the quarter, Each insisted on the exclusive 
right to patronise his performances, and they proceeded to 
settle the difference by a resort to arms, both parties being 
equipped tor the Russian war. 1 hey regularly took the 
field against each other, posting piquets and giving counter¬ 
signs, Bullets were Hying flay and night, and no one could 
put his head out-of-door^ without taking his clmnce of a 
stray shot. After this state of things had lasted for three 
tlays, to the complete disorganisation of the business of the 
capital, llie Executive interfered and put an end to the civil 
war by a thoroughly Turkish expedient: rix., strangling the 
unfortunate hoy who was the cause of the dispute. 

As lung as the strict discipline introduced by the earlier 
Sultans was maintained by the free use of the stick, the 
Turkish soldier was as sober and as frugal as is bis Niram 
successor at the present day- fCnolles and the other Euro¬ 
pean writers of his time extol the temperance and continence 
of the Turk's men of war, contrasting it with the dicing, 
drinking, and drubbing which disgraced the Christian camps 
of Media:vaf Europe. “The Turks keep very good order 
and discipline," says old Knoll es,« for in that point they yield 
not to any- They may drinke no wine, and there are no 
women seen in their army. They observe a wonderful 
silence, and all the soul dices are governed by the becke of 
the hand, or any show of the countenance. Quarrels and 
thefts are severely punished. When they march, they dare 
not enter into any cornfields, or vines 
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He describes with surprise the good order of the Janis¬ 
saries' barracks, or " great chambers," where the men sleep 
with lights burning the whole night. " And if any of them 
upon occasion chance to tie nil night, abroad without leave, 
the next evening he is notably beaten, with such nurture 
and discipline that after his beating, he, like an ape, kisseth 
the hand that chastiseth him." 


The enforced celibacy of the Janissaries was so repugnant 
Ly Musalman custom and feeling that we are not surprised 
that it was not lung maintained. But to the last no women 
were allowed in or near their barracks. Those who were 
married were allowed to live in the town, and had to resign 
their rations to their unttiamcd comrades of their Orta. 
There were certain defined Unfits round t hr Janissary barracks 
at Constantinople, within which no female was allowed to 
enter except at her peril. Any one doing so was certain to 
be outraged, and was debarred From complaint or redress, 
■ oven were she a Sultana/' say s Baron de Toll. Ladies in 
European dress could not venture at all abroad in the streets 
of the capital without being insulted by the Janissaries. 

The sobriety and frugality extolled by Knollcs did not 


lung survive the decay of the ancient discipline. Fifty 
■ later we bird Abaza I’usha denouncing the disorderly 
conduct of the Turkish troops before Erzeruunt. The hori¬ 
zon was blackened by the smoke of villages wantonly set on 
fire, white from their tents were heard all day long the sounds 
of musical instruments, and the shrieks of the Armenian 
women and boys. When the Persian Shah besieged Akhis- 
ka, Abaza Pasha called on the Janissaries in garrison at 
Enetoum to march with him to relievo if, *• but not one of 
them would stir from the wine-tovern or the bu* a .khsna/" 
The dronWcss of the Janissaries wat phcn0B , tnal 
omong a Muhammadan people, M j their devoUun (0 ^ 

was perhaps „ rcm,ni«en« or thw Christian orinln Their 

«o»,ty lu Sultan 0,1,man the Second was enhanced 

by his ™,ls „„ Lhe winc-Ueent., and his condemning Sipa- 
• IS» hhan,, bur-house, the " be™u s .te, 
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ills and Janissaries caught in them to the galleys. 1 urkisii 
literature is lull of allusions to the wine-taverns ofConstan- 
tinoplc which were the favourite haunts and meeting-places 
oi tlit soldiery. Gulabi Agha in liis remarkable vision, as 
narrated by Auliya. EJl’endi,. comes to himself in a tavern at 
Galata lull of dmnfe&tt Janissaries, who hailed him, saying, 

“ Come, old man, and drink a pot with us ! ' U tiling or nm. 
they compelled him. When he had escaped from them, on 
his way home, he again falls into the clutches of a couple of 
drunken Janissaries who press upon him the same unwel¬ 
come hospitality. 

Aultya If fiend i also tells the following story ;— 

» [t happened one day at a fire which broke out in the 
quartered the Jews, that the Bosianji Bashi and the j.init- 
sary A glia hastened as is their duty with their troops to 
extinguish it. Some of them having entered the factory of 
aquafortis, and seeing a couple of hundred bottles all ar¬ 
ranged tii rows, look (bent for so many coloured wines and 
began to drink with great baste, each man laying hold of a 
houk‘. Thirteen of the men instantly fell down dead, their 
bodies burning to ashes, 1 ' 

The Janissaries were often accused of themselves 
setting tire to quarters of the capital for tile purpose 
of pillaging Lite houses in the confusion. In fact, there was 
no kind of crime or outrage which they did not commit with 
impunity, confident of the support oi their comrades and 
despising the weakness of their rulers. The Christian 
population, from whom they had originally sprung, were the 
greatest sufferers from their violence and rapacity. The 
insurrection of the Servians was, as we Jntve seen, caused by 
the brutality of the janissary mutineers, who had expelled the 
Pashas and the Turkish fief-holding horsemen from the 
country, while they themselves lived at free quarters on the 
Christian Rayas, whom they treated as conquered enemies. 
Their savagery was also a principal cause irf the outbreak 
of the Greek insurrection 1 in that, Stephen Girdlet, a 
Quaker, who visited Greece on an evangelical mission shortly 
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before tlic rising, relates the shocking barbarities daily com* 
mitted by the Turkish soldiery i n garrison at Corinth ami in 
other towns of the Morea. They wantonly cut down un¬ 
offending passers-by in the streets of the town, or fired at 
3 peasant going along the road, merely to tty their skill in 
shooting at a mark, and no notice was taken of it 

Cruelty to captives was a common feature of Turkish 
military operations j and the massacre of prisoners who 
could not otherwise be conveniently disposed of was an ac¬ 
cepted canon of warfare, as it still is with the Afghans and 
with other Oriental nations. The butchery of the Turkish gar¬ 
rison itl Jaffa by Napoleon, which excited horror and disgust 
among the civilized nations of Europe, caused neither sur¬ 
prise nor resentment in the minds of the Turks. Courage 
and cruelty are naturally associated in the Asiatic mind. and 
the Ajam Oghlans, or Janissary recruits, were ** blooded," by 
being employed and encouraged to murder captives of war 
in cold blood. Many instances of captives taken in a battle 
being thus massacred after it occur in Turkish history: in 
1637 the Turkish i‘ashas and Sarhaii Aghas had repelled 
the invasion of Hungary by the German army under Kaz- 
ziancr, before Sultan Suiiman could bring up the grand 
army from Belgrade to their succour. When the Sultan 
arrived on the frontiers he held a parade of the whole arm v, 
and had all the Gentian prisoners, taken in Kazzkners 
defeat, brought out bound with cords, ami the Turkish re¬ 
cruits fleshed their swonls upon the unfortunate captives. 

The following incident of this massacre is thus related 

by K nodes:— 


" A»utmgrthese prisoners W3S one soldier otlbraria of an 
oxcecdinjjly l.igl, Mature. Min, ,!,e Sultan. i„ despite „f , he 
Goman nation, delivered to a little dwarf (whom his sons 

» hLCtheT"' 7 "™ l — scarce 

SO high as the fcnee of the an eopiiv,.. , vilh that cruc i s -: t , 
to aearavate the indignity „f his death ‘ ' 

goodly tu rnon nmngUd about the legs a long time‘by that 
apish dwarf with his little scimitar, as if it tiad ^„ “o 
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disport, fell down; and was with many feeble blow® hardly 
at last stain by that wretch, still heartened on by others to 
satisfy the eyes of the princes beholding it, for their sport, 

It would be an endless task to relate the revolting tales 
of Turkish treachery and cruelty exercised upon their Chris¬ 
tian enemies : as when at Perchtholstadt the Pasha who had 
just induced the inhabitants to surrender on condition ot 
their lives being spared, gave the signal fort heir ms-sacre by 
himsdf cutting down the trembling girl who had been se¬ 
lected to present to him the keys of the town, in the vain 
hope that her beauty and helplessness might mo\ e c p 1 
of the barbarian. Nothing could extort a spark of chiva ry 
from the Turk except admiration for the valour of nis enem¬ 
ies, and this feeling did sometimes mollify his rancour, even 
towards Christian foemen. Hence Sultan Sulim an s 
ous treatment 4f the KlUgfats oi Rhodes * and \u n 
conduct or the Janissaries who shielded Mu suru^or. 
Zany's desperate sortie from Sigeth, putting etr own 
caps upon the heads of the captives, to save them 
indiscriminate fury of their comrades. But un ortunate y 
this is a singular instance in Turkish military annas. 

" Cruelty in the governor produce, n correspondent 
ice]itig in the governed ; " ond the "I urkish practice ot n't ' 1 ', 
:i reward for ihe head of even* tnt m> brought in bj 
die was the cause of much barbarity. Colonel keppd, notv 
Earl of Albemarle, who saw Che Turkish atone, just after 
the massacre and dissolution of the janissary corps makes 
some pertinent remarks on tins custom, which need, as be 

says, 11 to degrade Turkish warfare. . . 

A Russian General lold me that the Cossacks (knab) 
though, it a very good old custom, and that them offictra 
had occasionally some difficulty in ras.ram.ng them Irum 
the habits they used to practise when allies ot the Pu . 

■■ The great Prince de Ligne was wont to observe, that 
^ ft I ,. r — rn the dead, was ufien ,s benefit 

this decap,.anon did no a™ • M in reducing ,he 

«, the wounded, nod " “ 5 The veteran’s » 

coward to the necessity °l 
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mark was philosophical enough, and proper language to be 
held in an army in the field but it does not detract from 
the barbarism of the custom/' 

The Oriental equivalent for our expression ** hors d« 
camhat " is “ star © rinda "—“ heads and living, ‘ ^prisoners. 
Large sums were sometimes gi ven for heads by the Turkish 
Commanders : often enough to counterbalance the doubtful 
hope of profit to be obtained by the sale of a prisoner whom 
flic captor might not be fortunate enough to retain. When 
Napoleon invaded Egypt, twelve dollars was offered by 
the Pasha of Cairo and the Mameluke Beys for the head 
of a French soldier. Sometimes rewards were given lot 
prisoners as well as for heads. 

The first apparent cause of the decay of the old Turkish 
military system was the change in the character of their 
Sultans. During the first two hundred years of Ottoman 
conquest the scions of the Royal House of Othman had 
been brought up in the camp amid the soldiery, and entrusted 
with die government of provinces from an early age 
Perhaps the fatal frequency of civil wars for the succession 
led to their being subsequently educated in the Hamm, where 
they were immured in the custody of women and tunuclis 
tdl they came to the throne. The decadence of the Ottoman 
army and nation can be plainly seen to have commenced 
immediately upon this fata] change, Tim Sultan ceased to 
be the first soldier in his Empire j the influence of the Court 
suppeanted that of the Camp ; the counsels of women and 
eunuchs controlled the actions of the autocrat; and their 
private predilections guided the public policy of the 
Empire. 

I he second, and perhaps the principal cause of the decay 
of the old Ottoman military system was the universal cor¬ 
ruption which from an early period infected every department 
of the State administration. Peculation and malversation of 
all kinds found thdr way into every branch of die Army 

??“* ‘ x '" BKt “ d S »M = no*** depended „„„ 
b ! w, *“" aod '“»»<*> « Wed the revenues uF fiefs; and 
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shopkeepers and menial servants drew pay as Janissaries. 
The Pashas and Sanjak Begs took bribes from lie fief-holders 
to excuse their attendance in the field. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when there was a general muster for 
the German War. the fiefs of Rumdia which should have 
furnished forty thousand horsemen, according to the 
ters, only mustered eight thousand, This expert net and th 
financial necessities of the State led to the imposition ol 
a money tax in lieu of personal service, called t.ule, 
timar," or com mutation of fief, and this only lt*l !■* worse 
abuses ; besides which it struck a serious blow at the prin¬ 
ciple of universal liability to service. During the admim - 
tration of the Vazirs ol the Kuprili family, who were upright 
and zealous men, the decay of the army system was arrested, 
and many of the abuses that had crept in were rectified. 

When accurate musters of the forces were taken by 
Muhammad Kuprili, three thousand Si pah is and seven thou¬ 
sand janissaries failed to appear, and their names were struck 

off the rolls. 

Wc have seen how Ahmad Fazil Kuprili had many Janis¬ 
sary' officers of high rank executed for misconduct m the fare 
of the enemy: and lie made strenuous attempts to restore 
the ancient discipline. On one occasion when eleven 
drunken Janissaries murdered a Greek whom they met in the 
environs of Constantinople, Ahmed Kuprili insisted that 
they should suffer death for their crime, and uhtn -tron„ 
representations were made to him that it was inexpedient 
and impolitic to take the life of eleven Musalm** for one 
Christian killed, he replied that if the Madmans were one 
thousand and one, they should still all die : and the men 
were executed accordingly. But after hi. deart, things s hd 
back into the old grooves. Sulla.. Mortafa the ihm 
the desperate nerd of reform, but he shook fr.an <*« »«"* 
lean task of coforcing it He took Ktor Pasha he Jans- 
sarv Agha. into his confidence, and asked him tf hr shoo 
experience mod, opposition in revising theJ»y ^ «d 
muster-rolls of the J.nissaricc - Not from ns soldmrs. re- 
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piied the Agha , ■* but those who profit the most from the 
ibusra your Majesty seeks i„ reform are m the Divan and 
ifle Seraglio; and their gams are shared by many in your 
Majesty's Household." The Sultan soon found that he 
the truth, and shrank from grappling with the gigantic 

evil. 

fiut Ihi illicit profits made by the Aghas and Colonels of 
ihe corps had 4 great share in exciting their determined op¬ 
position to reform of any kind : for they perceived that re- 
lorm once commenced, it would soon bo extended to the 
finances of the Corps : and the Ministers of State and martv 
high functionaries sharing in the plunder on their part 
aided and abetted tin janissaries in their resistance to the 
attempts of the later Sultans to re-establish order in the 
accounts and discipline in the ranks. 

Tile third cause uf the failure of the Ottoman standing 
army system was the decay of the old discipline: which 
w*ia disappeared when it was no longer enforced by the 
example and authority of the Sultans, As soon as the 
soldiery became supreme in the State, and arbiters, of the 
■‘-Vision, they naturally deemed the strictness of their dis* 
cipime too irksome, and their commander and leaders found 
k convenient to keep them in a good humour by relaxing it* 
bonds. It was no longer enforced inflexibly according to 
rule; fat was exercised capriciously, and without regard to 
justice or moderation : or to the refutation laid down. Thus 
wc fiod Jn ihc century, and not long before the dis- 

solution of the corps. Janissary officers summarily strangled 
M .-.-tkrlv room on the pretence ol some trifling breach ol 
military etiquette, by the arbitrary command of their Agha. 
to uratify a personal or political ennut v. 

One weak point m the old Turkish military 5ysieni arui 
which >s equally noticeable in their new one. w as the warn 

m a body of oifi« rs . superior by birth and education 
10 tisc mvn wheim they commanded /yj |j |c _ 

ol the Sipshis and Janissarm* and the other regular ^roo^ 
A«re raised from the ranks, presumably by merit, Tficn 
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really by favour or bribery. They bad consequently uo in- 
lluence Or authority over their men, except what wasderu ■ 1 
trom their official station. They were quite ignorant and 
illiterate, and were the social equals of the men. ^ arncry 
Says that he saw some janissaries among a party of T British 
drovers who had brought cattle tor sale trom 11 ttpgary to 
the fair ft Breslau, and one of them was ensign of an Urta 
His soldiers, though they addressed him by the title o' 
his rank, paid no other respect to him and treated film as 
their fellow. In Lite mutinies and revolutions raisco by the 
Si pah is and Janissaries, the officers and men were always 
equally engaged : their aims and interests Were all in *. uu- 
mon. It was for this reason that Sultan Selim tin - 
when organizing the Janissary Etui Major, decreed that the 
Agha and the Kulkmya should be appointed by the Sultan 
direct, and not promoted from among the officer* but. as a 
matter of fact, when the Janissary Agha acted contrary to 
the wishes of the soldiery, be generally fell a victim to their 
fury. 

In the political revolutions which the Sipahis and jantf* 
sarics brought about, we olten find subaltern officers an 
privates directing the operations, and assuming contt oicr 
their own superior officers. In Algiers the Dai or D*y 
("Uncle") who was the supreme magistrate of the military 
oligarchy, was elected from the whole body of Turkish 
soldiery, and was often a private Janissary To be the boldest 
ruffian of a ruffianly band was the chief qualification for the 


office. 

Military exercises were never regularly carried out by 
the Turkish troops. Sabre and musket praetor were per¬ 
formed only at the pleasure of the men: nevei flicks th-> . 
were always found expert at their weapons, ami well rrmritd 

to their use. 

Strategy and tactics were never studied, and the cxu>te-ce 
of such arts was unknown to the Turks They had <me 
fixed method of marshalling an army in bmlr array, which 
they never varied except by accident 
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I Ju' Cttaushes, who acted as aides and gallopers to an 
army commander, also marshalled the troops according to 
lo> directions, and formed them in line of ha 1 tic. They did 
not Form ranks, but crowded together in an irregular line 
three or four deep. Each body of horse, or Orta of Janis¬ 
saries, left an interval between its flanks, and the troops to 
ite right or left ; the width of the interval was not fixed, 
but was left to haphazard When the Janissaries assaulted 
a breach, or forced a bridge or a defile, they were formed in 
deep columns of OrUs with a narrow front, one behind the 
other, in the forma Lion which we call "Mass of quarter 
columns" in our army. 

Skirmishing was the favourite method of fighting, both 
uf the cavalry and the infantry. The Stpahis attacked in a 
swarm, hut never charged in line stirrup to stirrup. Their 
skill in the use of their arms and the management of their 
horses made them lortnidaLle antagonists to the German 
anti Russian cavalry in spite of their ignorance of tactics, 
and inability to manoeuvre. They changed front and 
dir-'Clion in a way that appeared miraculous to onlookers lor 
men who had no knowledge of drill 

Hie Janissary fought best in enclosures, and behind 
entrenchments, where he squatted with his tong pipe at 
hand, and his Long musket resting on the Forked crutch of 
hi* yataghan, planted in the ground or parapet in front of 
htm. In the charge he grasped his musket in his left hand, 
using it as a shield, and rushed on with his scimitar 
brandished in his right, and his head lowered tike a hull, 
olte " hoidin e up the skirts of his long coat in his teeth, 

li With difficult for the best regular troops to withstand 
the I urks- impetuous rush, and they often broke die lines 
of German =md Russian infantry, just as the charge of the 
Highland Clans always broke the English rank*. p ri m* 
Cant emir describing t 
trenches manned by ti 
the siege of Hu da in 
bke wild beasts than 


e ktiack of the janissaries on the 

Brandenburghers (Prussians) at 
l6S6 says ,hc Turks (ought more 
At the siege of Corfu in 
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1716, whtu Field Marsliat Schulcmbei* so valiantly 
that fortress against an ovenvhelming toice, the p*^ 
must have fallen before the final assault but farthcblm 
Jury of the Turkish soldiers, who precipitated theoaselvtsm 
wild confusion upon the strongest points of the works. ^ 
Uusstans always used square formations against the lurks 
in the last century'; and carried portable thcruux 
into the Reid to check the fury of their hrst onset: il uat 
failed the impossibility of rallying &T\d reforming 
ordered assailants SSWred an easy victory to their cnent.es. 

Happy is that Christian general. ' says Prime anttnnr, 
"Who sustains the first, second, and third onsets of t e 
Turks. For at the third, or at most the fourth repulse he 
will certainly see them turn their backs, and it h> 
against them with n slow pace, which I hare observe, t. 
sometimes done by the Carmans, he will pereetve them not 
only to abandon their camp and cannon, hut also t“ I” 1 ■ 1 - 
Whole army in disorder by the confused cry of Coaoor 
geldi'-v*; <****««&»: One. indeed. 
year .7.1 in the battle with the Russians on the Pru.lt, y 
renewed the attack seven times: hut the reason was that 
the generals of the Russian army, net being usetli. at , 
light with them, durst not pursue them wheu they 

"TSt a hundred years of sound beating from the 
Austrians and Russians .0 make the Turk, apprehend that 
there was anything wtong with their rn.lt.my system-a 
striking contrast to the conduct of thequtdc-wnled Persmns^ 
who set to work to raise a regular army on a turopeall 
model, as soon as they hurl encountered the Russ,ant in1 . « 
field and learned by mtperienee the super,only of them 
tactics. And when the repeated loss of J 

revenue had a. last forced upon *he reluCUnlSJ 
house of Othman the eonvietnm hat the. »"““™ 
army was uo longer a matel. for the troop- of 
Powers, and that the reform of,thrnr m.htary «£*»**£ 
absolute necessity, they commenced them refonns a. the 
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'Vrong end, with external changes in dress and armament - 
which were most offensive to the conservative feelings oi 
tin* Turks. The whole army was thus prejudiced against 
reform from the outset, since it threatened to deprive them 
of the historical marks of distinction which they were so 
proud of, and of the weapons which they wielded so well. 
Sultan Mustafa the Tidrd was the first to see that reform 
of some kind was absolutely necessary to save the Empire 
from destruction, lu his reign both die standing army and 
the provincial militia had become- quite disorganised, and 
the disastrous wars against the Russian armies of the 
Empress Catherine were carried on by Turkish forces 
composed, for the most part, of bodies of volunteers 
enrolled lor the campaign, and induced to serve by zeal 
tor the l luly War, the prospect of plunder, and the promise 
of payment for the head of an enemy. Baron tie Tott -.ivs 
that in these wars the Porte would not call out the Reserves 
of the Janissaries, who were the flower of the manhood of 
the nation, on account of the expense of their pay and 
rations : but preferred to raise armies of volunteers—armed 
mobs who brought disgrace .usd loss on the cause of Islam 
and the arms of Turkey, and who were more formidable to 
their own commanders than to the enemy. Instead of 
serving in their own Orta with their officers and com¬ 
rades, the V angichari \ a maid {reserve janissaries} were 
to lie found among the volunteers, many of them even 
serving on horseback as volunteer cavalry. When the 
supply of volunteers fell short,V it soon did when it was 
loom] that only hardship and danger awaited them instead 
of the promised plunder ami rewards, the Pashas contracted 
with Biobashb and Bulukhashis to raise 50 many thousands 
or hundreds of men for a campaign: and the Bmbaahi 
recouped his own expenditure and paid his men by plunder¬ 
ing the country he was engaged to defend. 


Even Christian* were enrolled 


in these troops of 


iUthQn, ' d blndil “ Hitherto Christians had never ^ 
admitted to the military service of the Sultan ,-accpt as 
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auaihancs; as in the ease of the contingents fimnished by 

the Cossacks, and by the Hospodars of Walhchin an 

Moldavia: and the only eiccption was made in 11 

the Marine Corps of Levends, it, which the enln.tn.ent 

Christians was sometimes allowed. 

Salute Selim the Third tost hil life and »—>» «» 
attempt to introduce military reform - an is 
Sultan Mahmud was obliged to destroy «he old 1 uri. sp 
army before he eould attempt to create a new one B- 

s -y-— 

tradition or popular estimation. h 

a heavy bribe for tie privilege of tattoo,ng .he M*- 

of a Janissary Orta on his arnuis no. -dy to P»y J**g 

to escape- enrolment in the . T t^t deA 

of Urn Christian origin of the janissaries, the Turksregnrded 
their Corps w.th religions veneratmn , 
fact of its having been blessed and aptise 
Haji Bektssh and in Turkish legends smuts and p.oph 
appeared to mortals m the guise of the* chosenci ^p mm, 
of Islam, rhus. in the vision of Culab. Agha. the proptat 
KhUr appears to him fc« as ». M handsome man « h 
dress of a Sipahi," and afterwards as - a youngl cook 
Janissaries with his silver knife and chains JMc. 

The first institution of the janissaries uas a 
the Prophet Muhammad who was said » have takvach, hired 
u, the infideis made capuve atjh. t*tle fjjj 

trained them to Islam anti o according 

me corps by Sultan Orkhan and AU« *% 

.0 the Turks. f fust,Lion already 

Prophet, and die continuance 

a«icuoned by hi* a " torU > . Jn ,he nation that 

h Th ' L "new victorious 

tbe reforming lUiiJ whl , u 0 uid, he thought, 

Anny- cselusively of hesrd ess ^ 

be Lc5s prejudiced against 

military *y*m- d al Co^untmople 

Scvtrtl Lzonspiraciei vser. 
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having for their object the re-establish menl of the corps of 
Janissaries; and Mustafa Pasha of tskiidara (Scutari) in 
Albania, commonly known to Europeans of the last genera- 
tJ.m as Scodra Pasha, himself a Janissary, headed.a rebellion 
against the Sultan with the same object. But Mahmud was 
ubdurau. and every fresh attempt to reconstitute the corps 
so obnoxious to the Sultan, and so popular with the nation, 
was met by wholesale executions of its ex-members and its 
partisans. ! or during the eighteenth century the corps of 
Janissaries had in effect become more a political party than 
a military body. The numerous Yamaks or Reserve 
janissaries who were affiliated to it represented all classes 
of society, arid were all pledged to support the policy of 
the c(*p§ m resisting alt reform and innovations of European 
origin: a policy which had the hearty approval and co¬ 
operation of the 'Uftana or Doctors of the Law. )i s 
defeat and dissolution broke down the old Musatman 
exclusiveness, and open* the gale for the admission of 
the influence of Western civilization. 



the unir evils 
otic. Peculation, 


ihe new amiv of tH* _. 

*■! .1 i “• *1 'il r 
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kinds are as rife in it as in every other departlmni nndct 
tiie Turkish Government The Turkish army is still an 
army of lions led hy asses; and as it was in the days -t 
Zenta and Salaakaman, so it has happened in our own 
tima at Plevna, at Shipka* and at Kars. 

As in the days of the Sipahis and Janissaries of old, the 
Turks have still good soldiers, but no oitu ers. A Russia) 
officer, who was prisoner to them in the Crimean ar. 
summed up his description of their at my .n the | . 

sentence, " Every' Turkish officer deserves the bastinado, an 


every soldier a crown of brilliants.' 

The total dearth of military 1 talent in a people who were, 
until lately at least, a martial nation, is certainly surprising. 
Since the days oi Suliman the Magnificent, there has not 
been a single Turkish commander who could be called a s 
general. Ghazi Hasan was a brave soldier, and W«h> bernr 
education be might have been a clever tactician. Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Muhammad Alt, the Viceroy of Lgypt, **!*““£ 
proved a successful general against the V> ahbabb 01 * * 

and against his own countrymen ; but it is duubtfu w * 
his victories were not entirely due to the sen. u a 4,1 

of Frenchmen from the Grande Annoc, who had mn c or 

way after the fall of Napoleon into the Eg} P 1 =- in Ali 

who were always at his elbow. Omar Pasha, Vl * r 
War fame, was a renegade Croat, and had b«n an 0 ccr in 

the Austrian Army. , . . 

The Turks made, and still make, the laul nusUke o, no 

employing foreign officers in their army. <■> 

'Jus' tlis troops to the oi CtaUtwns. **» ■»J* 

honour will not turn reneisnde for the sake of advnncemem 
When Prior the Great refcffiMd the ««>**"“ 
employed the sendees of Germans nod Ftenehmcn. mi 
this .Uy » Urge proportion of superior 
Russian Amy aro Gemsns. i lad he employed «* «“« 
Russians, the needful reforms would never 
our I, is impossible to form and •» 
officers of ability and experience- 
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which the vessel oJ J urkish military administration lias split 
hitherto, and on which it will split again. 

The Sultan had at one time Count Von Molike at Ids 
service, and his talents were no more utilised than were 
those of Colonel Valentine Baker subsequently. 

The European system of army organisation, drill, and 
tactics, without Europeans to work it, is as complete a failure 
.is w as the old Ottoman military system in modern times. 
That system grew out of the needs of the nation and of the 
times, and was Well enough adapted to the warfare of the 
day. But dev-er heads were wanted to alter it and to make 
it accord with the improvements in tactics and in the method 
°f wry'm war produced by modern inventions. The 
Turks are by nature splendid soldiers, hut fate has ordained 
that their formidable fighting qualities shall be always neil _ 
traH&ed by the incapacity of their leaders. 

When Pyrrhus first proved the valour of his Roman 
adversaries in battle, he exclaimed, “With such soldiers the 
world were mme, and were 1 their General the Romans 
would have it! " A European leader might say the same of 
the Turks: and were the Osmanli soldiers led by German 
and English officers, they might perhaps once more prove 

victorious, and again renew the memories of their ancient 
glories. 


F'haxk H, Tyrrell. 
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POLITICAL TRAINING OF HINDOOS. 

Whilst Megastbenes was lecturing on moral philosophy 
and logic in the Madras College, he tried to learn some¬ 
thing of Indian politics. T«* his utter disappointment and 
august he round that the Hindoos had no politics. They 
had castes and sects, but no part} 1 . money and religion 
were Llitir only politics. They were a subject race; on an 
equality with the Europeans in the eye ol the law, :md en¬ 
joying the same rights and privileges; but they were op¬ 
pressed by a consciousness of inferiority which no claptrap 
speeches or sentimental platitudes could satisfy. The 
British Government was paternal, and as children they 
were compelled to accept iL It was a divinity or fate that 
ruled them for their good, but more or less against their 
will. It was irresistible, inexorable, and irresponsible ; 
backed up by superior physique, and fay force of arms as 
remorseless as the thunderbolts oi Indra. 

But India was passing through a new phase. In 1JS5S 

the East India Company I lad disappeared, and Her Majesty 

the Queen assumed the sovereignty. The change was 
welcome to the Hindoo princes and people,, and they 
accepted it as the dawn of a new ere. The East India 
Company had always been a mystery; Its directors "®re 
merchants who had gained the mastership of the Great 
Moghul, acid of Hindoo Rajahs and Maharajahs, and nobody 
knew how or why. But aft Empress-Queen was a divintty 
incarnate; a goddess of prosperity and goodness line 
Lakshin, or Durga; and Her Majesty * Royal Proclamation 
was a new covenant—the rainbow in the cloud alter the deluge 
of the Sepoy Mutinies. Hopes and aspirations danced 
before the eyes of Hindoos and Mohammedan* winch 
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never dazzled their imaginations under the Company’s 
rule, l-ikc children they were awakening to a world of 
delusions. They were bewildered by a new generation of 
Englishmen who wanted to revolutionise the people and 
change the face of India. The world of Asia, the age of 
palanquins and post runners, was passing away, and 
Europe, with its railways and telegraphy, was bothering 
them with new ideas and perplexing realities. 

The Brahmans were clutching at the power which was 
slipping through their fingers. They feigned to sneer at 
tlte marvels of Western science. Brahman students told 
Mogasthcnes that the gods and sages of old gave weapons 
to Hindoo heroes that surpassed all European artillery, and 
mowed down millions of men and demons in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye. They boasted of the victories of Krishna 
and the Pandavas over the countless hosts of the Kauravas 
in the great war of Mahabharatn; and those of Rama, and 
the monkey god Hanuman, in their wars against Ravana, the 
demon king of Ceylon. They described the rejoicings of the 
gods of earth, air, and sky, when Rama returned in triumph 
to Ayodhya with his beautiful and spotless wife, Sita, whom 
he had rescued from Ravana They told of towering 
chariots that flew through the blue ether swifter than the 
fastest railway train; of (lowers' hilling from heaven; of 
divine voices that sounded like sweet music through the 
universe of stars, and of deities whose eyes could see all 
things,—past, present, and to come. 

Megasthetics knew nothing in those days of the Maha* 
bharata or Ramayana. If. however, he had been saturated 
with the two Sanskrit epics he would have hesitated to 
ridicule fables which he had neither interpreted nor sifted, 
and which the Hindoos regarded as holy writ. He was 
content to urge that Europeans could teach Hindoos how to 
construct railway trains, steam engines, telegraphs, and 
balloons; but that no Brahmans could teach them how to forge 
Weapons that would defeat artillery, or to build chariots 
that could carry armies. !Ie w cmercd 


a new 
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world In which he had more to learn than he could possibly 
icacli. He would not scoff ai marvels solely because 
they were supernatural, nor deride a faith which might 
have spiritual meanings. He ignored Brail muni cal legends 
until he could discover their origin and put pose. M.,.nn 


while he laboured to explore the world* of Hindooism, *»»*> 
it out, measure it, and value it, so that in due tune he might 
mark the results of European civilisation on Astatic tnirn.,, 
it »s, however, difficult for an Englishman to believe in 
a country without politics, and a people without party, 
in the British Isles boys of the same age as the Hindoo 
students of Madras are often more zealous tor pai Ly than 
their seniors. They are Whigs and Tories in the nursery 
and fight election battles in the playground. Boy Radicals 
WmiM destroy Urn British Constitution in order to set up 
a republic like that of America; Conservative striplings 
would set up a Church and Stale which never existtu, 
except, possibly, in the Dark Ages. In India, such v«ta» 
are never heard. No one sighs lor a democracy base 
upon caste, nor for an aristocracy based on Brahmanism. 
Young Hindoos may yearn for mastery over Europeans but 
only 10 tseape from the restraints and tlisti[ihnc ul nus 
administration. Their ideal of happiness is advancement, 

wealth, safety, and repose. ■ 

Out day a young Brahman stood up and asked whether 

il would not be magnanimous for Llie British bovcrnmcitt to 
give back India to the Hindoos. In a moment the eiu=s 
wan on the tiptoe of expectation. Megaatheries had 
encouraged freedom «l speech, and the question was ub. 
viousty intended to put him in a curtitr. - ® 

Brahman was a merry-kcaried feUow with a keen sense 
humour, whom no one could help liking, 
asked what the Hindoos would d» with India ,1 they g*>L 
Were tlie Brahmans or the Sudras to Oe mas,cm « ould 

the Hindoos succumb to Mohammedan or , j . 
would they implore the proleetioe of France, Buses, or 
rlny> Unless al. Ute nations in the worid heeame 
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magnanimous, Hindoo [ndepontSeDCi- was impossible, ft 
was faintly suggested that India might be ruled by Hindoos 
and protected by British Annies, hut ihe idea was aban¬ 
doned by the whole class as impracticable. In a word the 
Hindoos regarded the British Government as many of ns 
regard the Bible, as something that they cannot always 
reverence, but as something they cannot d-j without. 

Many years afterwards Meg:i sthen.es met the same 
young Brahman in England, ns lively as ewer, hut with 
larger experience. He was expounding tlic views of his 
fellow-conntrymen to the British public, at ladies' tea tables 
and on public platforms. The great John Bright had 
spoken to him and he had carried a banner at an election 

bearing the magic words—" Vote for F<-toe Beeoved 

or Bexcal l He confessed that his popularity was mainly 
due to a turban. He bad worn English costume, including 
a tall hat, without mating much impression. But when he 
appeared in the same costume, with a voluminous red turban 
instead of the hat, he was welcomed with acclamations which 
would have satisfied a Maharajah. Station mast ere bared their 
heads and bowed before him and the British public cheered 
him to the skies. No wonder that he, who had dreamed of a 
Hindoo empire, should aspire to set tip a parliament for 
India, and pour out a Flood of eloquence which should en¬ 
thral the two hemisphere*. 

To return to Madras. In 1859 there was a demonstra¬ 
tion which ncsemhled a political movement. Hindoo* and 
Mohammedans affected to he sorely troubled about the 
missionaries. Some years previously * Presbyterian 
Governor of Madras had proposed to introduce Bible teach¬ 
ing into Government schools and colleges. The old East 
India Company had been deaf to all such propositions, hut 
during the Sepoy mutinies Eaeter Hall called on a Christian 
Government to do its duly as regards the Bible. Hindoos 
and Mohammedans professed the utmost alarm. They held a 
public meeting at Madras and the High Priest of the great 
pagoda at Conjeveram took the chair. They petitioned the 
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Secretary of State for India to prohibit British officials l:rom 
interfering in matters of religion and to exclude all mission¬ 
aries from Government institutions. They might have s ' 

ihumselves the trouble. The Secretary of State, the present 
Lord Derby, had previously remarked that Exeter Hal! 
might as well have talked of a Christian steam-engine as a 
Christian Government, and that all religions were entitled 

to protection under British rule. 

The Mohammedans had always refused to send their 


sons to any school where the Koran was not accepts, as die 
highest authority. Accordingly it would not have mattered 
to them whether the Bible was taught or not in the Madras 
College. Tlte Hindoos on the other side would have read 
«He Bible, or the Koran, or any other book, but for the tear 
of becoming Christians, and losing caste- llu. Hindoo 
students at the College told stories of at least one boy con¬ 
vert who had forsaken his parents, and abandoned the grl 
to whom he ivas married, and who would have been publicly 
baptised and married to a girl convert had not his parents 
appealed f> the Law Courts, The result was that the bo> was 
restored to his parents, purified of his new Faith by strong 
emetics, and finally restored to his caste and married to his 

lawful bride. 

British administration has removed many i s v. m. 1 
festered under Hindoo or Mohammedan rule, but it is 
always appreciated by those who have reaped the benefit- 
The villages are overflowing with an ignorant and super¬ 
stitious population, and the towns are so few and umm- 
purUtil that generations must pas» av.a\ before ,!u > 
exercise that influence on the musses which has begun 
regenerate Europe. The Madras Presidency H larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland, and has a population u - 
millions, and yet not a single million are duo, ,n 
More than half a million, may be, are dwell.ng ai 
and other seaports, hut they are drawn thither ltro P " 
Indeed, there are only four inland towns of any real imp «- 
ance, namely :-Arcot, the Mohammedan capital of the 
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Carnatic, wit!) a population of 50,000 ; Tanjore, the capital of 
the extinct Hindoo kingdom of the same name (8 q,oooi; 
Tridimnpoly (76,000} ; and Madura (51,000). 

The masses of Hindoos live in villages, and they are 
isolated from each other. They occasionally go in shoals to 
places ei i piLgri range, and lint he in the sea by hundreds of 
thousands whenever there ls an eclipse ot the rayon, but 
they had never played n part in any public demonstration 
whatever connected with government or politics. They went 
on pilgrimages to places near Madras, hut they were chary of 
entering the European quarter. They regarded it as impure, 
and would not eat or drink within its precincts. When they 
left it they purified themselves in some tank before return¬ 
ing to their home. Hindoo traders and officials, and those 
who have received an English education, arc free from si! 
such scruples, and the railways have done something during 
the last thirty years to d. :ir away the superstiLimes terrors 
of the village population, 

A Hindoo village is not a mere collection of inns or 
cottager, bm a tract of country like an English parish 
It includes Cultivated lands which are rented out in 
fields, and grazing lands which arc common 10 all the 
• villagers. It may also include fruit trees, such as cocoa- 
nuts and plantains, and garden plots fur vegetables, cuiTy 
stuff and condiments. Outside the village limits arc vast 
tracts of other lands ; some are culturabk* hut uncultivated 
fntim want of ryots to rent them ; others are overgrown 
with jungle or arid and hare from want of water. 1 ti this 
respect Madras con traits unfavourably with Bengal, where 
all the cultu cable land has been brought under cultivation, 
and where tlic population ti seventy millions, or more Llian 
double that of the Southern Presidency. 

In ancient times the Hindoo village may have had an 
imlividu.il life, independent and self-con tamed. It seems to 
have been originally colonised by a family or dan half war¬ 
riors and half cultivators, who divided the best lands amongst 
tlmntsdws a, joint conquerors or proprietor*, and n . ntcd ,, ut 
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tlie other lands to outsiders, or employed the aborigines to 
cultivate them as serfs and slaves. The joint proprietors 
formed a brotherhood or oligarchy, sharing crops or ex¬ 
changing fields amongst its members, sharing the rents from 
the outlying lands, and keeping the government ot the 
village, and especially the control ot tanks, wells and al 
channels -if irrigation, exclusively in Its own hands. Every 
village had a head-man to exerase a certain patriarch,! 
authority within the village limits, or to carry on Us doaltttg* 
with the outer world. He niay have been ekcUd 
first instance by the brotherhood of proprietors, but the 
post would bHHHi faecv^ne hereditary in his f.nnil>- 
him was an accountant, generally a Brahman, who kept a 
register of sliares of crops, exchanges of fields, rent 
outsiders, and the share of the yearly harvest which was 
paid as revenue to the ruling power for the lime being. 
There was also a village constable, who watched the crop*, 
received strangers, arrested thieves and other offenders, ant 
acted as the general servant of the village, 

Every village had one or more Brahmans who exerciser 
a spiritual authority in all matter* pertaining to the wvr* up 
of the village gods, the celebration of festivals, the discipline 
of castes, and the performance of all rite* of marriage and 
other family edition*. The authority of the Brahman 
or Brahmans would vary much according to tin. import^ 
of the village, from a supremacy which overawed the e - 
poral authority of the village head-man, down to a strugglmg 
priest officiating in an idol tempi* casting 
preting omens and dreams, and versed In family genealogy, 
L w^ also vmig* musicians and danang **£ 

perform Imfore l»e «•* . p |hst bdtei 
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leather. All these lived out their little lives from father to 
son as children, married men and grey-beards, until death 
carried them off and their remains were burned to ashes on 
the funeral pile outside the village. 

The Hindoo village has its daily news, made tip of 
holy men, timers, ghosts, snakes, thieves, witches, and other 
common talk. In olden time Hindoo kingdoms rose and 
Tell; they were hut villages on a larger scale ■ u Raj alt for 
head-man, with an army of warriors, and a council of 
Brahmans. Doubtless there were wars and battles in which 
thrones were won and lost, and villages by tens, hundreds, 
and thousands changed hands, and passed from one Hindoo 
kingdom to another, without any change of fortune for the 
villagers. At intervals, villages and kingdoms would 
be thrilled ur swayed by those currents of religious 
thought which stir up att human communities at every 
stage of development. In the first instance there would br 
stmplc-mindcd barbarians worshipping the spirit of the 
village and its surroundings. the sun and moon, tire tiger, 
the monkey, and the snake, and the gods of wind, min and 
thunder. Amongst this cli Id-likc people, there might be 
advanced thinkers prying into the mysteries .,f life and 
death, worshipping a great father and a divine mother, or 
enquiring into the origin and object of bring, anti worship¬ 
ping tile emblems of sex as the types of a godhead and 
creative deities. 

The Mohammedan conquerors of the eighteenth century 
played havoc with the village communities of Southern 
India. The Naivah?, 1 tv viceroys of provinces, were not rc* 
strained by Mogul laws or usages, for the Gnat Mogul was 
losing all authority *n that remote quarter. They cared 
nothing about the rights or joint proprietors, or quarrels 
between landlords, or wrongs of the labouring classes. 
They kvied a lump sum in money or grain from every villac. 
and kft their own officials to levy the amount as they be*t 
could, from the head-matyjoint proprietors or tenant culti¬ 
vator. The revenue officials of the now ruler exacted as 
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miicli as posable from every village, and paid as little as 
possible into the treasury of their lord and master. The su 
tanks, and other irrigation works fell out of repair, for every 
Mftwab in turn accumulated as much treasure as he could, 
and left his successor to bear the consequences. Hie joint 
proprietors disappeared, or were reduced to a dead 
with their tenants. The head-man, the Brahman accountant, 
and the village watchman, generally kept the bot lands in 
their own possession as before, and made the best t< i 1115 
they could with the revenue collectors, who were gen trail > 
Brahmans. Sometimes the Mahratta or Mi sort armies 
desolated the country and carried off the harvest., and 
in the last forty years of the eighteenth century the names 
of llyder Mi and Tippoo Sultan spread a univmal terror up 
to the walls of Fort St, George. At other times droug it 
and pestilence depopulated the villages, and large area, 
ciilturable land fell out of cultivation. 

When the British came into possession m the early years 
of the nineteenth century, they found that the Village 
n file Lais, servants, and artisans were still in existence, 
that the body of the villagers were all ryots or cultivators. 
The joint proprietors were gone, and there was k-tl- ° r 
distinction between the holders of fields or farms, JIU 1 lL 
common labourer. Accordingly the whole village was ru> 
lunger held responsible for a fixed yearly revenue, but - 
ryot alone was responsible. Rents were fixed for e s j 
mu tual agreement, or according to wb.ii had been 3 

previous custom, and rough estimates of the aggregate year y 
crops. This settlement was known a* the ryotwarry, or 

settlement with Individual ryot*. _ 

«Mk Ori.UH administration was ’ 

regular system. The Madras P^^ocy was divided mW 
Sy Z s r counties or col.ccton.tvc.dnch o» W 
V«Wta, A British Civil Statio n Wou nded 

outside the most important town '» t o £0 _ 1B 

formed the headquarters of the two Bntu ‘ “*V. . 
the county, namely, Urc collector, who superintended the 
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collection of ttii Lind revenue, aod the judge, who superin¬ 
tended the administration of justice. Each of these 
magnates was a prince in his way, with a host of sub¬ 
ordinate* in his train, consisting of assistants, covenanted 
and uncovenanted, and native officials of ail grades and con¬ 
ditions. The collector was a magistrate by virtue of his 
office, disposing of all minor matters, but committing the 
more heinous offenders to prison, for trial by the judge. 
He might thu^ have been called the pro-consul of the 
division or Collcctoratc, responsible, not only for the revenue, 
but for the peace and order in the collcctoratc. The judge 
was a Lord Chancellor for the disposal of civil suits, and a 
Sessions Judge for the trial of criminals. The Civil Station 
was the centre of all the official life in the colfectorate. The 
collector and the judge might go into their respective camps 
at favourable seasons of the year, and make tours or pro¬ 
gresses through their respective jurisdictions, but the Civil 
Station was always their headquarters. In a word, the 
Civil Station was the capital of the collects rate, and the 
collector and the judge were the local divinities of the 
villagers, who knew little or nothing of the Governor and 
Council at Madras, and were often ignorant of the name of 
the Governor. 

At .Madras there teas a Revenue Board to control the 
collectors, and a Law Court, known as the Suddcr <>r “ State," 
to control the judges. Both the Revenue Board and the 
Stiddcr Court heard appeals from the decisions ol collectors 
and the judges. Both were composed of Madras civil 
screants; the head of the Revenue Board was a member of 
Council, and the chief judge of the Sudder was the other 
member. The Governor was, rx-ojftao, President or Chair¬ 
man of tilt Council. He was a nobleman or statesman 
appointed by the Crown, and brought nothing to bear upon 
the administration of India but European experiences ; but 
he had the ablest Madras civilians to advise' him according 
to the light of local regulation and precedent. The Com- 

raandcr-m-chief of the Madras army also sat occasionally as 
third member, , 


Pofirk-iit Tmiitwg °f tfflwftw*. t 1 

Between 185* and i86 2i ib« * f b * ^ ^ 

Company was followed by changes w lush ha ve e 1 ' 

to tbi s day, b u L not the mar k l 1 int w a* l M 1 . Ever 

the Government of Madras was purely cxemnvt. 

since itSdbeen 

Lord William Bcntinct which was om ^ ic< . ibHity 

Act or that year, It bad been stripped at all 

and fettered in the iren bondage o ^ 

U could not create a new appointment I - 
nor repair a road nor build a bridge, !ml1 ^ 

sanction of the Governor-General ,n Council . " 

Before 1854 it “>" ld n,,t ***** 0 ncw rid of an 

mz s 

*&SESm££ *** Ca "; ,,U3 ° 1 r £££ 

bn, 1, L cbillcd by Sheer lach of sympathy 
long deferred. U had obtained sanction which 

revenue survey and „ ffida1 iJfc m Br „ v c 

had lasted for nearly a genera* i - . i t ,otervmi of 

S ^tvere «#'**« 

eiVil ALn„1 Council was created at Madra. .a ,Mi to mate 
A Local Loaned ^ remained the <ame, 

UtesferSoathcrn in «• The ts ; ^ o( 

but was convened ini fe. a sUajc gentlemen norm- 

official British merchants a , • ^ ^ ^ the 

nated by the Governor in every impure. 

Government of India re jg nc d supreme, and 

lu this day Madras wu "' , “ L bring it nearly close to 

it nut that railway* “ , ,„ OT , 11B can posaibly compel 

hcadquarteeSj and at 

Slink or Calcutta *° '»** aCllon ' 
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BcsiOca the Sudder Coitrl of civilian judges which hud 
created by the hast India Company, there was a 
boprenie Court of barrister judges from Westminster Halt, 
which bad been created by the Crown. The Sudder and 

i “ rrcmc CoMru ' vcrc Swand institutions in their day, bulare 
now amongst the things that were. The SudderCourt dis. 
pensed Mofussil law according to the Company's Regulations; 
the Supreme Court dispensed Knglish law according to the 

° f ^ ,r ' il “ aK 'h *•>*•> discretion i„ eases where 
: " “ ” r Mo!,i ™""--dans were concerned. The quarrels 
and colltstons between the Sudder and Supreme Courts are 

t our "i" " J 'l' ^ b °' h ,re ,nt, ' SC,l tUe P r “cnt High 
Cour „ which civilian, and barristers sit side by side. 

th ’ Id. lh<! ““ ‘K" 1 * fw U« first time in 

^e h.story of Into, Such is the irony of fate in dealing 

r C Supreme Count It began at Calcutta with hanging 

one dtMmgumhed Brehman for fotgery. I. ended in the 
elesauon o, other distinguished Btuhmans ,„e position of 
judges in the High Courts of all three Presidencies 

Mc S«thenes could ascertain, neither the 

HtadlllT ir Co ’"* ! "hr the masses of 

Asia e ■ T 5 “ rCd “* * f °r <hc promotion of 
C*Z> V * Asiatic members of 

vUlnjit ,-idvjnccm ° l > ° sludents may have breamed of indi* 

Zb ■ """ ™ ">»“>"'% nothing of the 

were i„ progress, and cwi|< £ ,, ‘Z T 

masses of Hindoos, nnd were JZlTT “7?* ,lre 
Madras students. The Srs. was a " b> ** 

assessment of thr land ltie M.vbasT" a * a " d 

sc fund was a commission (hr enquiring into’ .I"' 1 ' T1 ' C . 

lwn Und ^ - :, f 
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Brahman.* 2 nd Olliers, which had been granted rent free by 
previous rulers. Both were burning questions in India, and 
the day may not be far distant when both may be burning 
question* in the British Isles, where land rents and endow 
meats must sooner or later become ripe for legislation. 

The Madras land revenue survey and assessment was car¬ 
ried out on much Lhc same lines as Griffiths’valuation of! and 
in Ireland. Jt was a minute and exact calculation of value 
according to the nature of the soil and average outcome of 
the harvests of the year after payment of all expenses, which 
rendered it possible to fix a yearly rent which satisfied both 
the State as landlord and the cultivator as tenant. R 
also combined with strict measurements of the fields and 
mappings out of village areas, which were wanting in Crtfftt Its 
valuation. The result, as explained by Hindoo students, 
was a large reduction of rents, a still larger cultivation of 
waste lands, ami an increase in the aggregate land revenue. 
Hindoo students boasted that their fathers and uncles, who 
had worked hard for years in the cultivation of one farm, 
were now enabled to cultivate several additional fields 


without exceeding the previous rental. 

Land revenue in Southern India was thus saved fro,., 
the vortex of politics. But for the new survey ami settle 
nun it the Hindoo Congress might have claimed a share m flic 
Government on the same ground that Ireland has striven for 
Home Rule. Indeed had the same accurate survey and 
assessment been carried out in Ireland the agitation f |,r 
Home Rule would have died out long ago. A new survey 
ami settlement of the land in Ireland, m the same precise 
and exhaustive plan which has been carried out in every 
Presidency and province in India except Bengal, would hn* 
done more towards pacifying the sister l*le than Horn*. 
Rule or Judicial Rents, and must sooner or later be uni er- 
taken by the powers that be. Fortunately fur the British 
Empire, India has been saved from all such disaffection an 
the. i findou Congress may be left to plan out itsConstttuiwn*. 
just as the advanced philosophers of the seventeen ill cento n 
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planned out those Republican forms of government for 
Login n<1 which have long sine'- I ten consigned to the- limbo 
ot oblivion or are only embalmed t>y the derision and scorn 
of Lord Macaulay. 


J. Talboys Wheeler, 


TEN DAYS IX MYSORE, 


One sunny (lay last year, Lord Connemara, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp, Lord Marsham, and his private secre¬ 
tary, myself, left the hill headquarters of the Madras 
Government at Ootacamund, on a visit to the Maharaja of 
Mysore, with which pleasure the Governor meant to combine 
the business of investigating the water-supply for ihc 
Madras troops stationed at Ban galore, and uf visiting the 
Depot, whence remounts are supplied to the Cavalry and 

Artillery of lUc Madras army. 

Government 1 louse, Ootacamund, is situated on the slope 
of the highest hill in Southern India, and our road lay fur 
several miles through evergreen woods of ilex and engenia, 
and over grassy downs, covered at this season with a 
beautiful white balsam peculiar to the Nilgiris. Soon* 


however, began the descent, happily u- the Mysore plateau, 
and not to the hotter Avernus of the plains. As every 
thousand feet or so are left behind, the character 1,1 the 
hill-side changes. First we make a short cut through 
potatoes and baricV lor a few niilvs. i Ids is the cultivation 
of the industrious settler, called, on the hills, the northerner. 
He and his are fast acquiring the Niigiris from the indigenous 
idler, the Tod a herdsman, who lives in his wicker and daub 
oven-shaped house on the emerald turf, amI is »*««**£ 
the seamy earnings which h* spends in drink. ■ 
reach the coffee none, the plantations locking like ™ -m< 

,recn chess hoards, and yielding this year n 

ative indeed, though not to the same degree as that 


J Ca iIere ba rest-house for Europeans alongside a waterfall 

Mm m** —« ■* 
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rceross when hunting the jackal on the hills makes two long 
drops to the larger river it joins bc-lity. We ride on, halting 
a moment to admire a string of dahlias hung across the road 
Ia the police keeper of the turnpike, and some cypresses 
growing in a md-shle garden. Odd it is that the symbol 
of grace and womanly beamy in the East should be the 
haled and the " funeral t " cypress of Horace and of 
Spenser. However, little time is allowed for literary 
reflections, when many breakneck miles he before us, so we 
pass the rest-house and ride on to the foot of the hills, 
beyond which the road passes through grassy lawns and 
uplands, now sparsely, and now thickly wooded This is a 
great haunt of the sportsman, Elephants abound, and 
cartmen will not travel at night. Bison and deer roam about 
the vast forest that stretches away to the distant Cannrti, and 
along the btnac of the road are frequent signs of wild pigs, 
who dig about for roots, and are in consequence highly 
unpopular in an agricultural country. Not that there is any 
agriculture here. Fever depopulates the country side, and 
nothing but the excellent pasturage accounts for the existence 
uf the watched village of femboa and daub, at which, after 
a rule of eighteen miles, we halt for breakfast. 

The wild Kormnber tribe that lives about these jungles 
supplier trackers to the manner born, of marvellous sagacity*. 
One of our party, Captain Wyndkm Quin, who stayed 
behind to shoot, tdls us gf their skill, How they burry 
along bkc sleuth hounds, deriving inspiration now from a 
hern iw!g, and again from a crushed leaf. At one time they 
will halt to discuss a little foamfiake on a bough, at another 
bold a board of inquiry on a blade of grass, and decide hew 
long it is since a bison has browsed thereby. And in the 

CnU 'V* nn *V tbeir fauh * I**** not see your quarry. 

cre we Irani that a mad overseer lately met a tiger on 

I "T WalerfelL * Ic ’& * own account, was a 

miTTh” ^ *7* PUi tU ,JRer l ° n ’ ghl * but h * P™>>\ he 

‘ ’T. 4 ”!* wobbler from fright. Hence to the frontier 

for*fee, miles beyond it, our pith |i« through tb.ck 
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jangle, ol which the characteristic feat it red arc the waving 
green feathers of the bam hoc, and the giant leaves ami 
monster lilaclikc (lowers of the teak tree- The little bit of 
red, dear to a distinguished artist, is not wanting, and two 
well-mounted lancer* of the Maharaja's Cavalry canter 
behind us. Picturesque-looking fellows they are, and a 
perfect contrast, though not in smartness, to the Brahman 
Superintendent of Police, son of a late minister of Mysore, 
who also forms part of the escort. 

In front of the Bungalow where we pass the night, was 
the grave of a European killed by a tiger, its we are told by 
the local official, whose grandfather s sister married the 
Tiger of Mysore — Tippoo Sultan. 

This village, in the centre of the island province of Mysore, 
is inhabited to a great extent by men of die fisher caste, who 
are occupied lit various trades. Let this fact, and the 
presence of a hard-riding police officer, son of a Brahman 
prime minister, serve for passing proofs that caste is not 
inelastic in Modern India, if indeed it ever was, which I 
wholly disbelieve. In fact its application to diversity of 
occupations is generally misunderstood. . 

Next morning we pass along through fields of Indian 
corn, beneath an avenue of banyans, till the tower of a 
tern pic rising above the cocoanut trees indicates the site of 
Nangengode, where we halt through the heat of the day in 
a spacious house of the Maharaja, on the banks of an aflluent 
of the Cauvury. But first Wfi are covered with kindness and 
smothered in oleanders, champaks and other holy and heavy 
scented (lowers The stem of every tree for fifty mi aIl ™S 
the avenue is girdled by three bands of paint, a native sign 
of welcome. There ts a famous Hindu temple here, on the 
site of which some four hundred Zain prints were, rt. i* sai , 
kiVril two centuries ago, by the Rajah of llic day* e m 
once inclined t» the Zain religion. but after .uccccdmg 1 ,. 

the throne abandoned it. and find-at: he l ,nt 

agricultural and nthcr reform, invited them al In a reeep- 
l a . A* each one, after making hit Mr. walked away M 
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;i passage, he was dexterously beheaded and tumbled into a 
pit dug for ihc purpose. In ibis way four hundred 
malcontents were disposed of as methodically and 
expeditiously as so many pigs by a pork-packer in Chicago, 
ft is recorded that their removal was so well arranged that 
the pnmn and circumstance of the royal reception were in m> 
way interfered with thereby, A graver historian than I - m 
is the authority for the tale, 

In the afternoon we umkc Mysore, within a few mites of 
wind) a whole regiment or the red lanters, another of 
infantry , six gorgeously caparisoned elephants, a few camels, 
a state carriage drawn by four white horses, and other 
paraphernalia t Lastcrn state await the Governor’s arrival. 
Thence amongst prancing horses, waving lance Hags, and 
drawn swords, we enter the Capital, to the obvious satisfac¬ 
tion of the crowds assembled, 

Next morning wo rode up the hill sacred to the goddess 
Kali, of Chamundi, who slew the buffalo monster after 
whom the province is named. As the Calcutta correspon¬ 
dent of the London Times gives of fate, ] think, the 
* im P rtsc * k,n th * barbarous sacrifices arc not uncommon in 
lndU, 1 may say Hint it is indeed long since ihc Goddess 
was propitiated by human blood, and that she is the protect¬ 
ing deity of a state ruled over by so enlightened and 
benevolent a niter as the Maharaja of Mysore, whose kind and 
princc-Uke hospitality wc arc enjoyi ng. Like most goddesses 
she has many aspects, and here she is represented as an 
Eastern St. George slaying the dragon which devastated the 
fair province of Mysore. Undoubtedly she has other and 
more terrible attributes, and in one form or another is the 
dread divinity that rural India chiefly worships. 

The afternoon was devoted to the Palace, which, tike a 
bisected dolls house, present, an open front to one side of 
a square. Above the deep verandas of the lower story Is a 
thro no corridor, and here the Maharaja at th c chief f C3tival 0 f 
the year sits in State a throne as gorgeous as the Peacock 
throne crewhik of IMU All the people can see thdr 
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Sovereign up above from the open square, but only the rich 
and great file by Eiitn as he sits silent and immovable upon 
In5 golden seat. Athletes tight and wrestle below, trumpets 
blare, elephants scream, cymbals dash, torches flare, and the 
air is* hcavv with the scent of ceremonial flowers. 1 L 1 
Hindus say that the eyes of mortal', blink, because the tearn 
which for their sins they shed have weakened them, but the 
eyes of the deathless gods blink not at alb I Icitce an attitude 
impassive and immovable oven to the negation of a blink, is 
that to be achieved as far as possible ■ *n this most interesting 
and truly oriental occasion. A liaja when he assumes the 
God should not affect to nod. 

The forests of Mysore arc renowned h r leak and sandal 
ami other stout and scented trees. The tall pillars of these 
halls arc atl of native wood painted red and yellow, as arc 
the ceilings. Beyond the halt is a courtyard, lit the centre 
of which is a canopied Circus, wherein the little princes will 
learn to Hde, under the eye of their father, a very good 
horseman himself A dark and narrow passage, lighted by 
lamps in the early afternoon, leads to a covered and barred 
enclosure, where pearls, diamonds, and rubies, silver cords 
and golden bowls, worth in all perhaps £300,000. arc spread 
out for our inspection uii a carpet embroidered with pearls 
and oilier precious stones, itself worth £ 20,000. There are, 
loo, castles of gold and of sil ver,etc.,tor the backs of elephants, 
Howdahs they call them. Let US pass on to the armoury, 
and wield the sword of Tjppuo Sultan, “a very practical 
weapon," as we arc told by the conqueror ol King Thcebaw, 
who is present. There is another, and most disagreeable 
weapon, a dagger with a spring. You drive the blade home, 
and squeeze the handle-, and out spring a few &«S and 
knives, that must catch something vital. Next m the 
Library - , where wc book* scratched by a style upon 
palmyra leaves, bound with laths, with silver, with steel, 
a„d with ivory, all length and no breadth, and arranged like 
children's bricks in neat towers, with the title of each 
Written on ivory, or graven on metal, the case may be. In 
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t:verj’ mom are pictures of white-limbed divinities, vtin 
seem to have accomplished that bisexuality of which the 
late Lawrence Otiph&iu told ns so much in his latest revela¬ 
tion. Io the picture gallery you pass through doors of 
i^ry with carved panels, and within you see other doors of 
silver with big bosses, a pattern originally adopted, they 
say, because of the discomfort it occasions to elephants or 
other living b-Utcring-rams. 1 he pictures arc most quaint 
and interesting; the floor is black stone inlaid with brass ; 


and that once precious metal, silver, is freely used in all the 
appointments of the room, which is low and dark, and has 
the fascinating air, uncommon in the Last, of having been 
occupied, valued, and cared for, through many a changing 
year. 

AH tll! s Eastern magnificence is not incompatible with 
tile use of the latest VVestern inventions, as we arc re¬ 
minded when a tele phonic message is sent to the stables a 
mile away to say '* wv may be expected there- immediately 

Next morning we visited Seriogapatam, crossing the 
Cauvciy river, on the stone-stepped margin of which women 
were bathing, and washing their brazen household vessels, 


\v!i ; eh flashed in the sunlight. These bathing ghats art al¬ 
most always beautiful, and the native women look most 
grareful, with thciryeliow silk or blue cotton clothes clings 
ing closely to their figures. Bamboos Imng over the water s 
edge, and vegetation is picturesquely completing the des¬ 
truction of the Fort, which was begun by the British cannon. 
We see the corner where the breach was made fcv w htch 
Lhe troops entered, and the place where they divided into 
two parties; one to push Tippoo further backwards into 
the Fort, and the other to complete its circuit and to stay 

LIviT' S^ESC *.**'• «* p » law - *»a w wm 

‘ “f, T . h ' fort ,s ^particular!, inter. 

r" ‘ on " ***** aro,n '‘ I n»ws M 

rr t £*##*&*& **•«» •myWfe* He 

p ' a "“ < ‘ the panning* on the walk cf ,| !c D ^ a a 
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beautiful garden house of open halls and verandahs pa in led 
most gorgeously, yet most tastefully, in red, yellow, and gold. 
The boughs of trees penetrate into the upper verandahs, and 
on the walls arc depicted Hyder and Tippoo on the march 
lo defeat Colonel Bail lie. Either Prince sits on a state ele¬ 
phant in a golden howdah, smelling a rose—the traditional 
attitude in which Eastern Kings are painted. Further on 
they meet Colonel Baillie and proceed to demolish himself 
and his Army. Heads are flying on every side in thb Ho¬ 
meric Contest, and in the centre Colonel Haiti it.-, splendidly 
attired in full-dress uniform and seated in a palanquin, bites 
the thumb of disappointment, ( lose to him a magazine is 
exploding, and one native water-earner, with a skin full of 
water, essays to quench the dames. The presence of Count 
de Tally on a prancing steed tends the apothecary, himself 
a native, to explain that "The French always joined with 
native States—hence their downfall,'' He also tells us that 
Tippoo’s General, Mver Saduk, was a traitor 14 same like 
the Christian Judas." This summer-house is called the Sea 
of wealth, and its lavish decorations, which cover every inch 
of wall from first to last, from top to bottom, recall the 
Palaces of Ispahan and resemble nothing tbs: I know in 
India. The common, tomb of Hyder and Tip poo somewhat 
resembles the Taj MnfuiJ, at Agra, in design, though not of 
course in sire or beauty. A walk, bordered by a double 
row ot areca palms and cypresses leads in a straight line to 
a while Saracenic dome raised upon a platform, which is sup¬ 
ported by black marble pillars. The tombs of the con¬ 
quered have been well eared for by tlte conquerors, imd 
everything suggests revcruntial regard Ibr the dead. The 
doors of the Mausoleum are of rosewood inlaid with ivory; 
the windows arc of fretwork carved in black marble; memse 
burns within, and silken ninths cover every tombstone. 
Solemnity and simplicity, here, as elsewhere. characterise 
the list resting place uf Mussulman Princes. 

Then we drove back to Mysore pa^t the Grove ot Palms, 
where ihc Duke of Wellington lost his way, and many of 
his men, the day before the fall of the Fort. 
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There arc few prettier sights than a Hindu High Caste 
Girls School, and next day at the Malm rani's School we saw 
five hundred well dressed, much bejewelled and intelligent 
girls running From six to sixteen years of age, who 52rig 
English, Sanscrit and Canare&e and played on the Vinah, 
the violin, and ail kinds of instruments. They learn, 
among-,t other things chemistry and physiology, hygiene 
and needlework, and are much devoted to their Maim rani of 
Mysore, and that warm and true friend of Indian women, 
I.ady 1 hifferin, who from the walls encourages their 
studies, Not only are they well educated, but man? 
of them are extremely pretty, and not a few leave their 
babies daily to come and improve their minds. Herein they 
seem to surpass their \\ estem sisters in the race for know« 
ledge, btit then the babies appear at wbat til dr Western 
sisters would consider gin absurdly early date. 

Next morning the Red Lancers took us to the station 
and we travelled in the train, over an undulating tableland, 
past gardens of plantain trees, of sugar cane and arcca 
palms, the eighty-five miles which divide Mysore from 
Bangalore The Unccrs were a great feature of our 
journey through Mysore, and Colonel Hay has made them 
as smart almost as British Cavalry. We entered Seringa- 
patam by the Railway bridge with much greater ease 
than did Lord Harris and the Duke of Wellington: but 
the traveller cannot help thinking what a pity it is thaL 
a bridge somewhat in keeping with the historical associa- 
tmns. romantic surroundings and beautiful scenery- has 
not been built. However, economy before all things, and 
this metre gauge line was constructed for (be very 
moderate sum of ^650,000. We see the barbers w the 
“ ** ** ***** but I have since read in 

* , " ,n,>h, ' , 1 ublls ‘ td b * «* apothecary ciee^ne that the ■ 
1 “ ” “! ^ plaK are " lo"*-tonga«I, indifferent to 

[u ' , h “tr ■ ^® tU3r t0 atl taalca.- I have learnt 
,0 hat when citizen (?) Tijtpoo appealed to the Republican 

C °™ r “ f 46 lsl = uf *** fat aid against the hated 
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English, he offered his allies " every thing that was necessary 
for making war, with the sole exceptions of wine and 
brandy.' One other tale of Seringa patam before we leave It 
Hyder Alt affected to maintain the ancient Hindu dynasty 
while actually ruling in Mysore; and on the death of the 
puppet Rajah of the day found it necessary to select from 
half a dozen children or the royal house one to place upon 
the empty throne. To discover which had the right stuff in 
him, he altered the little ones a lot of toys amongst which 

was a dagger, and the child who chose the dagger was the 
one he chose for King. 

At Bangalore we were received by Sir Harry Fremtergasi, 
the Resident, and saw in his charming house some interest¬ 
ing mementoes of Mandalay, one of which, a silk curtain 
embroidered with Chinese dragons, was extremely beautiful 
and came from King Thcebaw’s palace. In Burma as in 
Chinn silk is your only wear, and you have it of all shades 
and colours, from ordinary orange, red, and blue to such 
tender and indefinite tints as “ pink summer snow.” 

Social functions and national sports must have their 
turns, and after more escorts, guards of honour, salutes and 
the like, we all went to the Bangalore Races, where we met 
His Highness the Maharaja. We saw too His Highness 
Sultan Mahomed Shah, grandson and successor of Aga 
Khan, at once prince and high priest, and, in his day. the 
greatest patron of the turf in India* It fs impossible to 
convey to the untutored Western mind the real position held 
by this pretty boy, the? founder of whose firmly, by the way, 
was the Chief of the Assassins the Old Man of the Mountains, 
Lhe ruins of whose eyrie you may yrt me in the mountain* 
of the Elburz by the Caspian Sea. The only possible 
parallel that t can suggest would be that of ahorsfr-radng 
Cardinal, and this 1 will not seriously maintain. Had 
Mr. Launde been a follower of the prophet, his priestly office 
would never have interfered with his love of how-racing. 

Nest day began the most serious business of the Tour, 
and we rode, accompanied by engineering osperts, about the 
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country, seeing the site s of various projects for the supply 
of good drinking water to the Troops The town of Banga¬ 
lore is situated at a height of 3113 feet above the level of 
the sea, and being built itself on a higher level than at! its 
surroundings, no schemes arc feasible except such as provide 
for taking advantage of trifling local depressions, storing the 
surplus rainfall in convenient localities, and pumping the 
water to such height as may enable it by gravitation to be 
brought to the perhaps distant cantonment. Many schemes 
have been talked of; one has been carried out with only 
partial success. It is very pleasant to ride over the coo! 
and bracing Mysore plateau, and enquire into engineering 
projects, but a description of them i$ tar from interesting to 
the general reader, and there are some who go so far as to 
hold with the Engineer in charge of the works that regulate 
the existing supply. He says that men who are thrown off 
their horses, and killed on the spot at Bangalore, are the only 
ones that are allowed by the Doctors not to have died from 
drinking bad water. 

Next day is spent in similar inspections and in going 
again to the races. The course is a beautiful sight on a fine 
day. Across the crowds of natives dad in garments of all 
colours, and over the Steeple chase course, some of the jumps 
of which are natural hedges of heliotrope and ijntana, you 
sec the famous rock fortress of Savandroog and other high 
and isolated rocks characterist ic of the country and admirably 
suited for the fastnesses of armed plunderers in the not long 
past days of rapine and of bloodshed. 

I wo more days thus passed in riding about the plateau 
all day, till the soldiers declared we had water on the brain, 
and m going to dinners and balls all night, and witnessing 
one morning a parade of all the troops in the garrison. It 
was pleasant, in the midst of all our alarms aboilt army. 

to ice regiments of British Cavalry and Infantry respectively 
4M and C/QO strong on parade. 

On Saturday we left for the Remount Dcpbt just outside 
the Mysore frontier and in British territory, 30 miles from 
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Bangalore. Here we saw 700 Australian horses, most ol 
them good ones. The place looks quite English, but a few 
days ago a gentleman driving 3 team there saw a cobra on 
the mad, and told his groom to kill it The groom struck 
it, and the animal was making off, when the driver moved 
on, hoping to crush it under the wheel. The enraged 
snake thereon climbed up the wheel and into the caniagc 
where a lady was sitting. A most curious and exceptional 
occurrence and a most obtrusive snake, Ordinarily you 
may pass your life in India without seeing one. Here in 
the most English looking part of the continent, the most 
poisonous of snakes positively invades a lady's carriage. 

Next day we ride to Oosoor, a polyglot village, where 
we are received in a gigantic bower of mango branches, 
inspect silos and stock farms, and preach sanitation. I he 
house we stay in is in one of Tip poo Sultan's Forts An 
English prisoner was ordered to built it, but when the 
Sultan found it was commanded by a neighbouring hill, he 
had the builders head hacked off by lIic village cobbler with 
his cobbling knife. So at least the legend runs, and it is 
generally believed, for some bones, believed to be those of 
the unfortunate l lamiltoii, were lately found. 

On the rocky hill side was carved 2 gigantic figure of 
Sugriva, a lion among monkeys, the magnanimous ape. who 
assisted Rama to recover fits ravished spouse. 

The stock farm here is only one of many, unhappily not 
very successful endeavours to improve die agricultural 
stock of the country, It seemed to require a great many 
improvements itself. Indued it was considered that a be¬ 
ginning should be made by abolishing it. I remember on 
board a stage in California, asking a driver why g was that 
Dakota. I think, was not mad.: a Statu but remained a Terri¬ 
tory ; and he said "most of the people who live there will 
require killing before they can be turned into American 
citizens.“ Too many of our Mock breeding and agricultural 
experiments are found tn like manner (o be of such a 
Character that their total abolition is the first step towards 
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tlieir improve meat, We too often forget that the Indian 
cultivator well understands the cardinal principles of success¬ 
ful agriculture, 

Nest day we relumed, to Bangalore and spent a must 
improving afternoon in visiting the lines of that distinguished 
corps, the Madras Sappers and Miners, who have been in 
almost every fight in which the British Army has been 
engaged, for nearly a century. They are great, however, 
not only in the art of war, but in the arts of peace. They 
make ait their own equipments and are experts as carpenters, 
coopers, painters, smiths, armourers, gunsmiths, brick layers, 
tile makers, stone cutters, masons, telegraphists, photo- 
pnphens, printers, and surveyors. No man is admitted 
into this corps unless he knows some trade, and no man 
enlists who. Tor caste or other reasons, is above putting his 
hands tn anything, .No less than 300 children too are 
educated in these lines, and we saw funny groups of little 
hoys seated on the ground and tracing the figures of the 
alphabet in the sand. The leader of the tiny class called 
out the name of the letter, on which all the others toot it up 
in a sing-song chorus ami repeated, it until its shape and 
name were well impressed in their tittle memories, We 
bear and write a vast amount about technical education, but 
here apparently we saw the actual living thing. 

it goes without saying that the day like every other day 
concluded with a dinner pany and a ball. 

It must be remembered all this while, that on the Banga¬ 
lore plateau the thermometer in July only varies from 7 1 9 to 
de£Tei:5 UlC shade, and that the European can stand 
great deal more here than he can on the plains. The 
Mysore plateau is to the low country all around it what one 
of its own or h.Jl forts is to itself; and the holder of 

htaUUr>jl beautiful country has always dominated 
the hot plains with their fa* strong and Jess warlike in¬ 
habitants, The troopers of His Highness the Maharaja 
who followed the Governor about on escort duty belonged 
tv the class which furnished Hyder and Tippoo with their 
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fighting men. It is more than probable that they are not 
in love with these piping times of peace, and say to them¬ 
selves with the Sikh Chieftain in Sir Lepel Griffin's poem : 

" Cursed be the livasied prngi«s thM hum* our sons to school, 

" That bleaks the sword, that snaps the spear and bids our courage cool." 

The peasantry still regard powder and shot with un¬ 
concern, the result however not of use but of natural apathy. 
Some time ago a battery practising near Bangalore is said 
to have dropped a shot close to a village, and enquiries 
were at once instituted as to whether by accident anything 
of the son had happened before, and whether the people 
objected to such dangerous practice in their immediate 
vicinity. The villagers who were examined said, ** O yes I 
those gentlemen of the artillery arc always aiming at us, 
but as no one gets hurt we have no objection and don't 
think any change necessary.” Historians tell us too that 
when the south of India was one big battlefield, the peasants 
would go on cultivating around the combatants, only 
pausing to ask which side had won. That etas an interest¬ 
ing question, for it meant a change of landlords. 

On the morning of our last day at Bangalore we 
travelled 44 miles by train and 11 miles by road to the 
Mysore Gold mines. The Railway Station is Kolar-road, 
ami hard by at Kolar is the tomb of the father of Hyder AU, 
Here I would remark that, as I understand what is on 
record on the subject, Hyder Alt was by no means a man 
of low birth or inferior position, though his family u-as 
subjected to the vicissitude* of poverty during his youth 
and adolescence. It is so usual lor historians to assort that 
men who have risen to the top of the ladder began below 
its lowest rung that 1 think it worth while to correct what 
1 believe to be an erroneous impression, t lowever, no one 
can understand these questions who is not accustomed to 
Mussulmans and thdr ways. For instance I was once 
travelling in Kurdistan with a Mussulman servant, and we 
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Jivtd in every respect on terms of equality ■ but oce day 
when [ was staying with a village khan, he and 1 were 
sitting on the ground taking lea and smoking the hubble- 
bubble, and he said Don't you see your servant standing 
listening?’ 'Yes’' said I, “1 have no objection.” *' No," 
rejoined be. “ but he can’t listen comfortably if he is stand¬ 
ing. Can’t we make room for him on the carpet." And so 
immediately he sat down and joined us at tea. There u -is 
no feeling on either aide that any one was out of place. 
Again, J knew a Mussulman official in India of considerable 
position, who had to be made very much of when he came 
to call, and 1 had a dressing boy who also was a Mussulman. 
In the day, 1 would make much of the official, and in die 
evening, he would entertain my servant at dinner. The 
equality in some sense which is possessed by all believers 
t'ts u vis of one another, makes it most difficult for English¬ 
men to appreciate their social relations. I only assert that 
ilyder AU was not from an Eastern point of view, and as a 
Mussulman, a man of low birth, and of humble position, 

I '> return to the Cold Mines. The first we visited was 
that of Nurtdidroog where we saw big lumps of go M nined 
with quicksilver put into a crucible, tried in the furnace and 
converted into ingots worth £600, « piece before our wry 
ey-:s. 1-rom this mine—so the officials told ns, — they had 
for si* months been sending home on an average about 
^1500 worth of gold per month. 


Then we drove on to the Mysore mine, where 60 heads 
of Californian stamps were at work crushing the auriferous 
and diaphanous quartz into thin powder, which passes 
through uny perforations at the base of the stamps, on to a 
copper plate smeared over with quicksilver, in its passage 
over which the gold is arrested. Below this plate is a bed 

iff® 1 * f bdwW covered with fUtmd. 

wind, will catch a little gold; and ^ (| h 

2 T ***** thC rCslduC b ***** i" * trough and 
churned up with quicksilver. The residue in this the 

argi^t mine we visited, is said to produce the rrapect- 
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able sum of ^5000 a year. But nothing had so much 
effect on me as the ingots of light yellow gold, immensely 
heavy, and worth ^600 a piece, which we saw at 
Ntmdidroog Mines, first sparkling in a crucible and next 
hardened into bars. We heard a great deal about the 
fuel question, and it seems that it is cheaper to use 
patent fuel here than coal. Wood, however, yet holds 
the field against either, though ?j tons of wood will 
only go as far as one of coal. There are lOOQ men 
working in this mine, and great care is taken to provide 
amusement for the European miners. A Recreation Room 
serves for billiards and for church, an extremely un¬ 
denominational establishment, devoted to the use ol any 
sect that Likes to apply for it —the sort of place, L should 
think, of which a rational Robert Elsntere would approve. 
We were told that the Mysore Mine sends home on an 
average about ^'7000 a month, and that a local superstition 
cxbla here, simitar to one 1 heard at the turquoise mines in 
Persia. The native workmen sav that a demon guards the 
gold, and they attribute every accident that happens with 
the machinery, with the dynamite, or any thing else, to the 
malevolence of this guardian of the subterraneous treasure. 
They frequently sacrifice cocks at the bottom of the shafts, 
and hang around their necks necklaces made of dynamite 
caps. In tike manner at Nishapur they say that the Genius 
who guards the turquoise underground leads an the hapless 
miner from day to day, and month to month, until at lust 
he finds the precious blue stone; and then the Genius 
abstracts its color. Hence it is that buying turquoises is a 
hazardous affair, and that arrangements have to be made to 
pay for a stone, when the lapse of a term agreed upon has 
proved that its colour is fast. We also visited the 
Ooregaum Mines, and came away with our pockets stuffed 
with its highly auriferous quart/. 

These gold mines, whatever may be their future — and 
those who ore ignorant should not prophesy-—are of great 
value in opening out an otherwise somewhat unrcrauncrative 
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tract ol the Mysore plateau. A veiy competent authority 
recently reported that the gold fields afforded all around 
ample evidence of earnest work and rapid progress, of a 
determination to succeed. The Government of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja in an order recently republished in the 
Mining Journal, as were the proceedings from which 1 quote 
above, has resolved to extend for a period of 20 years on 
existing terms alt teases under which mining operations 
have made substantial progress, and are being vigorously 
prosecuted. It will be interesting to revisit Kolar after the 
lapse of a year or two. and see what effects the energy of 
tile miners and the liberal behaviour of the government 
have produced. 

W e had escaped from the evil genius that guards the 
gold, lrom the intricate machinery, the noisy stamps, the 
yawning shaft, and the saluting dynamite, but tin: day was 
long and hot, and a garrulous fellow traveller proved to me 
a greater trial than all these. 

" neque dm venena nec hosticus aufcrctcnsis; 

Ntc biifruut fjulor, am tnssis, nee tarda podagra; 

Uoiruliu hune quanda cooromet ouvjue.'’ 

Sun, fpvifi, dynamite, intj sword you brave 

Bui bare* will hum you to an early grave." 

Lest my readers say as much of me, let me hasten 
to descend the ghat to the plains below, and after a 
railway journey of 338 miles, ascend another ghat to 
the ,\d gins, til ere to spend a month before making 
another tour. 


J. D. Rees. 
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AFFGHAN POETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, 

It is curious to note, in spite of the daily increasing' impor¬ 
tance. for professional reasons, of a thorough acquaintance 
with the language of llte Afghans to the majority of our 
Anglo-Indian Officials, Whether of the military or civil profes¬ 
sion, and also of the interest attaching to the study of the 
language of this, one of the most peculiar of the populations 
with whom, in ihc course of the extension uf our Oriental 
territories, we have ever been brought in contact—inde¬ 
pendently ©F the fact of the length of our acquaintance and 
connection with the land of their homes, and the stirring 
episodes in our national history which have occurred and 
may yet occur in the course of our intercourse with this 
country and its inhabitants • it is, as I say, strange to note 
the apathy with which the study of the Affgban language is 
taken up now-a-days, even by those whom we should most 
expect to feel an interest in the subject. And, if this is the 
case regarding the language itself, still more is it so with 
regard to Sts literature, which could, under any circumstance, 
be only expected to come under the notice of such as had 
pursued their studies in the language to a sufficient extent 
to be able to appreciate its merits. 

There are but very few now-a-days who appear to be ac¬ 
quainted to the most superficial extent, hardly indeed 
further than in name, one might almost say, with the works 
of its most famous authors, such as whose name s arc house¬ 
hold words in every Affghan home, and whose composi¬ 
tions are generally in the mouths of the Affghan popula¬ 
tion, many of them subjects of the British Government; 
and that, too, notwithstanding that it is in Peshawar, the 
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capital of one of the A Afghan provinces of British India, and 
under our own special patronage, that the work of publishing 
and perpetuating these interesting works amongst the native 
population is now carried on. 

Such apathy as regards the acquisition of the language 
itself is all tlic more strange, because the rewards offered by 
Government for a proficiency' in the standard of attainment 
required are by no means illiberal, If only the pecuniary in¬ 
ducement be regarded ; but as regards the study of Us 
literature there is something to be said in extenuation of tliis 
apparent neglect. It must be remembered that the AfTghan 
can hardly be called a written language to any appreciable 
extent; as in the case of Scotland, to which country its 
characteristics of population and national traits afford 3 
remarkable analogy, its sole literature, almost, may be said 
t" be such as has taken a poetic form, more or less of Lite 
character of ballade Th«$ poems, moreover, have been 
mostly handed down by oral tradition, and in but few cases 
committed to writing; even where the latter has been the 
case “as would be natural amongst a rough and lined 11 cared 
people, who despised such, as they considered them, 
effeminate accomplishments as reading and writing—but 
little attention has been paid by the various transcribers to 
an uni form system of spelling or of grammatical construction, 


the equivalents of words recited having been probably as often 
as not committed to writing on phonetic rather than on any 
other principles. It Ls r moreover, only comparative! v lately — 
since the introduction of the printing-press into Peshawar — 
that a dtiinand for printed copies of these poems has arisen. 
T hts demand has of course been almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to the natives of the country, and the nature and 
quality of the article supplied has been such as would meet 
with their expectation and requirements; but to any Euro¬ 
pean, except such as have made the reading of vernacular 
literature their special duty, it must have been often a 
mauer or experience how discouraging to th e ordinary 
reader is the spectacle presented on opening a book of this 
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character in the ordinary type ; the \ T iHaitious quality of hoth 
paper and type, the running of one word into another, the 
placing of one portion of the word upon a line, and the re¬ 
mainder in the interval above it, as is the confusing custom 
in many of the productions of the vernacular press: ail 
these distractions are so calculated to damp the student's 
ardour and chill his enthusiasm that, in spite of his anxiety 
to penetrate its contents and make himself acquainted with 
the matters of interest which it may contain, the per¬ 
severance in his object involves a hard struggle; the more 
so that, as is the case with must Anglo-Indians, his object 
in this study is only the profitable employment of the leisure 
hours which he is able to snatch from the more serious 
business of life upon which his maintenance depends. 

That this neglect has been redeemed by brilliant excep¬ 
tions, in the case of those capable of an appreciation of the 
interest attaching to the study of these works, and the 
beauties to be found in them, has been shown by the valu¬ 
able works of Major Raverty, Dr Bellow, Mr. Hughes and 
others. The former may indeed be termed the father of the 
study of the Affghan language and literature, for more than 
thirty years ago, he devoted himself to the work of placing 
at the disposal of the public the unique stores of information 
which he had then acquired upon the subject ; and it is 
mainly to the facilities which 'he was thus able to afford, by 
tile years of study which he had devoted to this purpose, 
that his successors in the task and the ordinary student 
of the present Lime is indebted for any proficiency which 
he may attain in his pursuit, H Raverty's Grammar,” 
*■ Raverty's Dictionary," 1 u Raverty’s Gulshan-i-Roh," 
or “Selections of the most interesting, characteristic, 
and beautiful extracts from Pushtoo Literature,’ will ever 
be lasting memorials of the conscientious and disinte¬ 
rested labour which this pioneer of the study of the Affgbao 
language and literature bestowed upon a subject, the 
importance and interest of which was even less adequately 
appreciated at the time that he wrote than in present times. 
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The literature to which I have been referring more 
particularly in the foregoing remarks, is that of certain 
Afghan poets, especially those of the seventeenth ceutury. 
It is not, indeed, long since a learned prolessor, writing from 
Peshawar to the Contemporary Review, sweepingly desig¬ 
nated these as in no way characteristic of the national life or 
character, but as merely inferior imitations of Persian 
prototypes; but limited as is my acquaintance with this 
subject, l trust 1 may, at any rate, be able to prove that 
these works are not so absolutely devoid of character or 
interest as he depicts them, if not actually to demonstrate, 
ns is my object, how much has been lust on the part of those 
whose studies in the Affghau language have not been pur¬ 
sued to such a degree of proficiency as would place at their 
command the abundant field of interest and enjoyment which 
the productions of these authors present. 

To understand, however, the spirit and character of 
these works, it would be necessary to review briefly the 
special characteristics of the people amongst which their 
authors took their origin, and the scenes and condition of 
society amongst which they were born and brought up. 

As has been before remarked, the country of Afghanistan 
affords, in its social aspects—and in this respect it may be 
taken for granted that there has been but very little varia¬ 
tion during the last two or three centuries — a remarkable 
analogy to that of Scotland, particularly as regards its 
political condition and the national traits of its inhabitants ; 
that is, if regard be had to the Scotland of the Middle Ages, 
As in Scotland the Highland portion at the population is 
found divided into various clans, distinguished by patrony¬ 
mics denoting the ancestors frrnn which thev respectively 
claim their origin; each of which, in former ages—under 
the feudal authority of its own tribal chief, whose personal 
influence was die only rule that its members recognised for 
their guidance—led an individual and semi-independent 
political existence, neither recognising nor deferring to any 
claims on the part of other clans of a collateral origin, or 
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indeed of any supreme power, except in so far as the head 
of the clan found it expedient or necessary ; so in the some 
way, each Affghan tribe constitutes a semi-in dependent 
political unit, bound to its individual chief by strictly feudal 
ties, and recognising no authority beyond him except under 
compulsion by superior force. 

The tribes, however, of Affghan origin by no means form 
the exclusive population of these regions, for intermingled 
amongst them is found a considerable sprinkling of tribes 
of Persian and Moghal descent, introduced into the country 
in the train of various Persian and Moghal invaders, their 
relations with whom are, as it may be imagined, none of the 
most cordial; for the latter are evidently a comparatively 
recent access to the population, and the tribes of Affghan 
origin — who are the oldest inhabitants of the country of 
whom we have any record — could thus hardly be expected 
to look on them with other than the bitterest feelings as 
intruders and interlopers. There is strong reason to believe 
that the Affghans themselves arc a tribe of Western origin, 
who have taken refuge in the regions in which they are now 
found from the successful invasions of their own homes; but 
their origin is lost in obscurity, and it is difficult even to 
make a suggestion as to the immediate cause of their im¬ 
migration into these regions. Curiously enough they 
themselves daitn to be of Jewish origin, and there is no 
doubt that this strange traditionary belief in their descent is 
firmly implanted in their breasts. It is no weaker now than 
it was more than two centuries ago, the poetry of which 
period abounds in allusions to the same. Certain of the 
words, moreover, found in their language arc by some sup¬ 
posed to be remotely connected with the Hebrew, and thus 
to give some shadow of reason to the advancement of this 
strange claim on their part All, however, that is certain 
about them is that at present they constitute the majority of 
the inhabitants, and speak a variety of dialects of a common 
language. This similarity of language, however, appears to 
constitute locally no bond of union between the members of 
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these various tribes into which the population is divided, 
which each exists apart, with entirely distinct customs and 
interests, and on terms of mutual distrust and suspicion, il 
not of actually open hostility, 

Following out, then, the analogy that has been suggested 
to the condition of Scotland in the Middle Ages, we must 
endeavour to imagine the High Sand and Lowland sections of 
the population inextricably intermingled as regards their 
local position in adjacent counties, as it were, instead of 
inhabiting perfectly distinct tracts of country, though equally 
distinct from one another in all their social relations. The 
Affghnn would thus sufficiently adequately represent the 
Highlanders, or the more ancient inhabitants of the country ; 
while the Lowlandcrs, or the mixed and alien races, composed 
of the relics of successive invading elements from the south, 
would be represented by the various races of a distinct ex¬ 
traction from the Affghans, which are found scattered amongst 
them, but the difference of whose origin is immediately pro¬ 
claimed by their appearance, language, and manners. 

As then in Scotland the Highland portion of the popula¬ 
tion, whilst living upon terms of perpetual and undying 
hostility with its Lowland neighbours, was itself divided into 
clans constituting different communities, which, though re¬ 
garding one another with a jealous distrust, were bound, 
internally, by the closest lies; so in the case of tribes of 
Affgban origin are their respective members equally jealous 
of their tribal rights and privileges, while, at the same time, 
living collectively upon terms of the bitterest hostility with 
the races of a different extraction residing in their midst. 
If this latter be the case now-a-days. after years and years of 
intercourse, or, at any rale, of contact, how much more must 
it have been so two centuries ago. when the Mughats were 
supreme in Hindustan and the dominant race in Affghanisran 
itsrlf; and that in spite of the most determined and obstinate 
resistance on the part of its Afghan inhabitants. Of the bit¬ 
terness of the feelings toward them on the part of the latter, 
there is abundant evidence in their poetry of that period, 
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which abounds with descriptions of sanguinary conflicts 
between the rival races and blood-thirsty paeans over heca¬ 
tombs of slaughtered Moghuls, Such portions of this poetiy 
are full of peculiar interest to us, in the present state of our 
relations with the country, as denoting the terms upon which 
our predecessors in the sovereignty ol Hindustan weiv 
with these savage and determined opposers to their rule, and 
the means which they eventually adopted to overcome this 
opposition, and introduce distrust and disunion among the 
confederate tribes. It must he remembered that at the time 
these poems were written, no such personage as the Amir 
of Cabul existed, neither Had Cabut itself ever been the scat 
of a national or other dynasty. Up till then, and, indeed, 
for many years subsequently, it never formed more than the 
headquarters of the jjiivemmerit of a local satrap, according 
as the province of which it was the rliitrf town happened to 
constitute fur the time being a dependency of some Central 


Asiatic dynasty or of the throne of Delhi. 

Though, under the circumstances, this province nomi¬ 
nally stretched as far as Ghazni on the south, and to the 
confines of the present district of Peshawar on the east, 
the actual rule of the Governor of Cabul does not appear 
H» have extended beyond the Cabul Valley itself and 
those immediately accessible from it. In the same way 
the district of Peshawar was a remote dependency of the 


throne of Delhi, and its chief town the headquarters or 
anoLher provincial governor, whose nominal sway extended 
over all the tribes scattered throughout the surrounding 
country-, The degree of recognition, however, accorded to 
the rule of these respective governors by the tribes inhabiting 
the mountains extending from jdblabad to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Peshawar, such as the Afridts, Mohmunds, Shin wans, 
Khawfcs, Sic., &c. t pppears to have been of almost m vague 
and shadowy* a description as that until recently accorded by 
these same tribes to the Amir of Cabul. I he Moghal Lmprrors 
appear to have tried every expedient that could possibly occur 
to them, whether though the medium of force or diplomacy, 
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to reduce them to a position of subordination to their rule, 
but equally without success. They remained a set of incor¬ 
rigible and uncompromising robbers and banditti, only to be 
wojj over to an inoffensive attitude by a lavish expenditure 
of gold, whenever their neutrality or good services were 
required, Many years later the strength and independence 
of their position was demonstrated by the fact that Nadir 
Shah, the great conqueror, on his return from Hindustan, 
was compelled to submit to pay a heavy black mail to these 
predatory tribes, to secure a safe passage through the Khybcr 
Pass for the treasures which he brought with hint. 


The Poems of one of the Authors of whom I am speaking 
date from the middle to the end of the seventeenth century, 
and so extend through the period during which the 
Emperor Aurangreb, reversing the tolerant and tempor* 
ifitig policy initiated by Ins predecessor Akbar, and carried 
by his immediate successors JdrangirandShahjchan, which 
had done so much to extend anti solidify the Moglial 
supremacy throughout the continent of Hindustan, was 
endeavouring,by a resort to violent anti oppressive measures, 
to reduce the heterogeneous races comprised within his Em- 
pife over many of whom he hdd little but a nominal sway,to a 
condition or abject subjugation to his, rule,—an enterprise in 
which, after year* of warfare, lie not only failed himself 
roost signalh, but by his failure and the feelings of dis¬ 
satisfaction and opposition which he aroused, laid the seeds 
of the subsequent downfall of his dynasty. 

Against no people did he make more strenuous and 
futile efforts than against the Affghan tribes inhabiting the 
regions adjoining the N.YV. Frontier of the Punjab, 

! he importance of beeping open a free current of com¬ 
munication between Hi ndustan and Centra! Asia had always 
been recognised by every M„ghal Emperor of Delhi, as being 
the only means by which reinforcement* of their country- 

r C ° Ul f *, * USinCd 1 and 11 Was t0 the °f 

«w»i.r? y th° f |52 am! r<:nOVatitlK nationat material, 
owing to the closing of this means of access, that the 
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gradually increasing weakness of the Mnglial rule was 
subsequently due. Bui whereas previous Emperors had 
been content to secure the freedom of this means of com¬ 
munication with the homes of their race, From the wild and 
war-like tribes in whose hands the route by Cabul lay, by a 
mixture of force and cajolery. and to purchase the immunity 
they required at the cheap expense of an occasional ex¬ 
pedition against au individual offender, and a few bribes 
and honorary titles bestowed upon such as submitted to 
their wishes, without, however, fora moment dreaming of 
any at tempi upon Lite freedom of the mass: it was one of 
Aurangxeb*s ambitious schemes to reduce the entire in¬ 
habitants of these regions to a position of absolute 
submission to his rule, in this enterprise, however, he failed 
as signally as he did in his later undertakings against the 
Mah ratios. Fur two years were his armies encamped 
amongst these isountain fastnesses, and countless were the 
lives lost and treasures expended in the guerilla warfare 
with the fierce and hardy Afighan winch ensued, the leader 
amongst whom was the famous chief-warrior and poet, 
Khush-hal Khan Khatak: of whom EJphmstone in his 
History of India appropriately remarks: ** This war derives 
additional interest from the picture of it preserved by one of 
the principal actors, Kbush-hal Khan, the Khan of the 
Khataks, who was a voluminous author, and has left several 
poems written at this time for the- purpose of exciting Ibe 
national enthusiasm of his countrymen. They are remark¬ 
able lor their high and ardent tone, and for their spirit of 
patriotism and independence, so unlike the usual character 
of Asiatics/ It is from some of these, amongst others, that 
1 propose to give quotations, which, feeble as will be any 
translation l can give, when compared with the fire and 
Spirit, and vigour of the originals, may yet be of some 
interest, if otilv oft account of the matter which they contain. 

Afghanistan has always been a country abounding in 
rude poets, and amongst a people absolutely devoid of 
any other form of literature, the poetic has. as amongst most 
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wild and independent mountain, tribes, heen e\cr the 
favourite mode of recording any forcible impression, 
whether of a patriotic, sentimental, or moralising descrip¬ 
tion, which may have occurred to the composer. Down to 
the present time there is no form of enjoyment more 
appreciated bv even the most savage and barbarous of tin- 
tribes inhabiting these regions than that afforded by the 
recitation of their favourite ballads, or indeed of any such 
as relate in a sufficiently impressive manner any forcible 
incident of national or individual interest. Several of the 
most famous of their chiefs,—amongst others Ahmad 
Shah AbdaU himself,—have contributed to the lists of these 
poems 7 but amongst all these productions of local talent, 
those of the chief and warrior, Khush-hal Khan, and the 
philosopher and moralist, Abdurrahman, who both lived in 
the seventeenth century have ever held the foremost claims 
upon the affection of their countrymen; so much so that 
many of the most ignorant among them have, in the course 
of listening to repeated recitations of them by professional 
bards, acquired jii acquaintance by rote with the most 
pfi pnbir of these poems, and there is no surer or readier 
mode of appealing to their s> mpathies or enlisting their 
c si fide nee than by she quotation of a few stanzas from the 
one or the Other poet. 

This is but natural, for these poems breathe of the 
subjects in which every Afghan delights; they remind him 
of days of former prowess, and they talk of love and rapine, 
which are the themes which must ever appeal most 
readily to the untutored instincts of a gallant though wild 
and independent people. As they led of raid and foray 
and contest between clan and dan, his eyes dash and his 
nostril* quiver with the innate feelings of animosity and the 
passion which they arouse ; as they tell of the softer emo¬ 
tions of love and sentiment, his breast heaves with gentle 
sighs, for, in spite of rugged and brutal bearing, there is 
no people in which exists a deeper fund of latent tenderness 
and gallantry- again, little as he may probably care to carry 
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into practice the moral teaching of the didactic portions, lit- 
can fulty appreciate the lofty sentiments they contain, and 
in this he is not singular amongst mankind. The poem!?, 
as would be expected,, bear throughout the impress of the 
natural influences by which the composers were surrounded. 
Afghanistan is a country where nature ever exhibits li'.r- 
self in the most conflicting aspects; it is a country of lofty 
mountains and deep ravines, of arid plains and fertile 
valleys, of bitter cold and scorching heat; for the seasons 
too share of the extremes visible in the physical characteris¬ 
tics of the country. In winter biting frost and heavy snow, 
in summer scorching winds and fiery sunshine ; the only 
period of the year on which the Afghan poet delights to 
dwell is that intervening between the freezing blasts of 
winter and the burning heals of the hot season, while the 
general barrenness and sterility of his native land is amply 
brought home by his repeated recurrence to the simile—as 
typical of every thing charming and delightful which he 
invariably makes use of, when he wishes to bring in a 
comparison which shall touch the heart of his reader—of a 
garden : to walk in which on a hot summer day is the 
supremest of his delights. And yet what is the picture re¬ 
called to a European by the mention of an oriental garden ? 
Not those lovely pictures in grottoes and turf and water 
and foliage which arc the productions of the art of the 
European landscape gardener; but a rectangular piece ui 
level enclosed by a high mud-wall ground, dissected by 
paths at right-angles to one another, and bordered by mango 
trees with occasional plots of pomegranates, plaintains and 
rose-bushes. To the Affghnn, however, accustomed to the 
blinding glare and the grey monotony which is the general 
character of the landscape which meets his eyes on every 
side in the hoi season, the mere presence of water and gra.'S 
and foliage is a sufficient attraction to make the scene 
presented within the walls of these gardens a ddightiul 

contrast to the outside world. 

What wonder then that, bom and bred amongst these 
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scenes of sterility and savage grandeur, the Affghan 
should breathe the instinct? with which his constant 
intercourse with them would inspire his nature 1 In the 
deadly struggle for existence which the barren ness of his 
native land involves, the strong hand has ever been the 
only law recognised, or t" which art appeal could be made, 
and "Thou shall want ere l do' 1 has been as much the 
motto of every tribe amongst them, as it ever was of the 
border clans in S<" uni, in the good old days of yore. Hut 
deeply as, iji the case of the AfFghati, the fiercer instincts of 
human nature seem affected by the scenes which nature 
presents to him. these are accompanied by a simple and 
poetical appreciation of the more beautiful and softer 
features of the landscape, and a healthy manliness of tone 
in his expression of the sentimental emotions, which affords 
a refreshing contrast to the maudlin or voluptuous treat¬ 
ment which such subjects meet with at the hands of most 
Oriental writers. It is this manliness, inherent in his 
nature, which must on one point always appeal to the 
chivalrous feelings instinctive in every European, and make 
the latter fed disponed to deal kindly with his other fail¬ 
ings, objectionable and contemptible a 5 they may appear in 
our eyes; and that is his treatment of the weaker sex, so 
different from the habits and customs of most other 
Oriental nations with which we have been brought in 
contact. To Englishmen, of all nations, must this redeem¬ 
ing trait ever appeal with the greatest forte in his favour, 
for from what other Asiatic people of whom we have had 
experience, could, we have hoped fur the treatment which 
our fellow-country women met with at the hands of the 
savage and vindictive AfFghans, when they fell into their 
hands as prisoners at the time of the disastrous evacuation 
of Cabul in 1S42? and that too at a time when their 
passions were 4l their fiercest pitch, and Llicy were flushed with 
victory and success. But savage and brutal as is the Affghan 
in many ways, he b a thorough type of manhood in- tins 
****** and wm «« upon women. From Jib infancy' he 
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lias been brought up lo lwt»k upon ind treat the female mem 
bers of lus family with too much respect, and to be too 
jealous of thuir honour, to he capable of ill-trcalkip them or 
forgetting, however helpless their position, their claim-* 
upon his consideration. Far different were the experiences 
of such of our country-won 1 ,ext, as some years i.ucr fell into 
the hands of our own sepoys and others, our only mistake 
in dealing with whom had been that we had treated th< iTi 
with too much confidence and generosity. 


Startling contrasts arc however as much the character¬ 
istic of the nature of the A fig ban as they are ihose of Ids 
country and its climate ; he is capable of the most un¬ 
expected outbursts of generosity and sentiment, as of the 
most cold-blooded and calculating acts of treachery and 
sordid greed and duplicity, of the deepest self-devotion to 
those to whom he is attached, or whom he considers to have 
a claim upon him—in comparison to which life or (what is 
dearer to him perhaps, even than Lhai) money presents no 
value in his eyes—as of the most mpbcable resentment 
towards those at whose hands he imagines him sc If to have 
received any injury. It is with the expression of such 
manly sentiments as were exemplified on the occasion to 
which 1 have above referred, that Lite AfTghati - love songs 
arc replete, and now for the authors themselves and a few 
extracts from their poem*. 

Khusb hal Khan, the most Gun MS and interesting of the 
authors under consideration, was, as has been before re¬ 
marked. the chief of the Khataks, a powerful and warlike 
tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of the Khaibcr Pass, lie 
was born in the early pan of the seven teen* century, and 
died in a ripe old age towards its dose. He was thus the 
contemporary of Charles the First and Charles the Second 
amongst our sovereigns, and lived through a portton of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir, the whole of that of 
Shahjehan, and the greater part of that oi Anrangaeh. 
amongst the Mogb.1 emperors of Delhi. It was dunng the 
reign of the Emperor Shahjehan. that he amved at the age 
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of manhood, and his abilities and influence.appear to have 
fully recognised by this sovereign, who, with the 
diplomacy which was then the policy of the Moghul em¬ 
perors, supported him in ev -ry wav. and entrusted him with 
V3ntJlls res fWnsibIe duties connected with the protection of 
the line of communication between Hindustan and CabuL 
Wherever this emperor s name is mentioned in his poems, 
he is spoken of by Khush hal Khan throughout in terms 
of the greatest esteem and respect, very different in Lhek 
tune from those in which he refers to his successor 
Aurangzeb, who, as has been described, reversed the 
temporising policy which had been that of his predeces¬ 
sors, in their relations with these mountain tribes, and 

ma,!t a bitter enej «i‘ Khush bat Khan, by treacherously 
imprisoning him in Hindustan for many years, in conse¬ 
quence of some supposed contempt of bis authority, lie 
^ ' however, from this imprisonment to his native 

country, where, as may be imagined, he became the rally¬ 
ing point of the opposition offered by his fellow country¬ 
men to the attempted aggressions of the Moghals. As is 
known from history, this opposition on the part of the 
. % 'an tnhes was of so determined a character that, 
though the emperor Aurangreb himself took command of 
the lorees, lie was unable to accomplish his object and was 
°} igt- , a ter several years of a disastrous and desultory 
manure, carried on at the expense of many Jives and 
nmdi treasure, to withdraw his troops to Hindustan. 

Later on he succeeded in effecting by cajolery a great part 
of that which he had Tailed «> do by force, and by a 
liberal expenditure in the way of bribes and douceurs to 
the leaders of the other tribes, succeeded in detaching these 
from their confederation with the Khataks^a subject to 
wind! many arc the bitter and contemptuous allusions made 

l , h tl1 " ,“ ^ 3i,pears never »*»veabated from 

| K h ^’ of hls d “tath°hr towards the Moghab, till 

i-WW into (be l.otds of g 
rate* by tas own son, lie seems in hi, old s£e !lavc 
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fek at times the hopelessness of contend in" against such 
influences, or of inducing the other tribes in the face oflt to 
combine with him in the defence of the national mdepen- 
denct.-. His feelings towards Aurangiceb, however, never 
changed and he never alludes to him except in terms of the 
bitterest hatred ami contempt, and never loses an oppor¬ 
tunity of covering him with derision and obloquy. The 
poems o! Khush hal Khan are of the most heterogeneous 
description as regards the subjects of which they treat; 
they deal with those of a patriotic nature, contests with the 
Moghuls and tribal feuds, sports of various descrip buns 
(especially that of hawking, which appears to have been the 
fa vorite amusement uf tins accomplished and versatile chief), 
conviviality, religion, morality and sentiment Me appears 
to have been indeed a man of the most extraordinary vigour 
of mind ami exceptional versatility of talent. There is no 
subject which could ordinarily occur to n human being not 
a .specialist, which lie does not discuss ; such a development 
of intellect, and power uf observation and appreciation of 
the gravity and profoundness of the problems affecting 
human life, as arc exhibited in his works are all the more 
astonishing to us when we consider his carter, the age he 
lived in, and the almost utter statu of barbarism of the social 
surroundings amongst which he spent the best part of his 
life. It is true that the greater portion of hb poems appear 
to have been written after he had passed the prime of his 
manhood, and subsequently to the period uf his imprison¬ 
ment in India by Aurangzeb, to which frequent references 
are made—though some of them were evidently written 
during the time of this confinement, fur they contain the 
most pathetic lamentations over the restraint he was sub¬ 
jected to, and expressions of homesickness and pin mgs after 
the free life and the mountains and streams of his native 
country. 

It is probable that it was in the course of this con¬ 
finement, and in that of his previous intercourse with the 
emperor Shahjehan, with whom he appears to have been on 
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Ule ™ ost fricntll J and confidential lenns, that he acquired 
and developed the tasie for refined and literary pursuits and 
philosophical enquiries and reflections which was then the 
characteristic of the Moghal Court; to which all the Oriental 
ctentti of the tune had, since the days of the emperor A k bar, 
been encouraged to resort. There h no question tliat he 
^va-i a man of exceptional talents and energy both of mind 
and body, nor that had his lot been placed in a wider field 
and in a more civilized sphere, he would have risen to a 
potion of considerable celebrity. As it was being only the 
chief of a comparatively insignificant mountain tribe of Af¬ 
ghanistan, his existence depended throughout on the most 
precarious circumstances, and he died in at) obscure old age 
unnoticed and urteonsidered by Ids fdlow countrymen and 
contemporaries. His poems arc characteristic of the 
nit ion al character and the circumstances of his life; they 
, n the most cS'tiaordinary mixture of warlike, not to 
say bloodthirsty sentiments, and those of a philosophical, 
rchfjious, or sent intern a! nature; in the same poems almost 
.ie may find the simple and most charming expressions 
of h.s appreciations of the beauties of nature, and the 
>uw ta of the Creator, the most sanguinary rejoicings 
over the discomfiture of his foes, even when these are of 

h ‘ 9 . ° WB Couo ^^ and reflection* of a moralising <fe- 
aunption, which show the amount of thought he had be¬ 
stowed upon such subjects. 

Such of these poems as relate to patriotic subjects, tribal 
encounters, the struggles between the Afghans and MogfaalS, 
arc those the recitation of which is most popular amongst 

r m : w "° u r ryn, "‘ ° f ^ preMnt **■»■»*>•««.«* 

t. P « V ,n t' rC “ t " me,Tts - T,11| y arc coJlcctivuIv 

far top mmeroui for quobuioo j„ fo e present 8 „icte. but it 
“ mpl “ pTOi “^ “>y l*t indicative ofthu 

blurt,„ t lu : T ,Mcr -" sh, ' uij *•<= "''<«« *«. 
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ttzir*. ;t;° un “ cr ihc -«-» ~ 

tlCS!gnaU0n of Af %hans, this term k rarely used 
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in thc*c works, in which Khush-foal-Klran almost invariably 
refers to bis fellow-court try mu ri of the various trills under 
their common national designation in the East as Pathanii, 
The term Affghan is, however, used about half-a-docen times, 
but then only as evidently synonymous with Path an 

It is curious to note in the following;, aprt>pmi of our 
present relations with Affghan is tan, that only two hundred 
years ago—at a time when the name A England was almost 
unknown even In India—'-the names of France and Portugal 
were »f such repute a- to have be- a houscti tld w> rds ev< n 
to this wild Affghan duef;— 

"Xot alone am I ; for while tie Uvea, 

Many arc those nJumi Airrurigzeb will turn. 

He, like Nebutaduei/iu, ha 1 } determined nn opptcsiion; 

1. like I ran id. am 1 captive in hi a hand*, 

Right or wrong, whoever fall , into his daws 
He manglej him, till nr* care has he for freedom , 

[[Li hr<rn father even found from him no merry ■ 

WLii regard then w,il ha have for tuber men ? 

In truth, I ray, no mcm.uvh he at all: 

Ail lib work* are those of thieve* and hinilils, 

I during his reign, ham*)' indeed are those 
Wh*sc homes are now in fcfl or Fartwgut, 

Whatever he does, though, never will a I'atnan be n Mogul ; 

him put from ftirch hi* heart the thought of thim j 
WHju thought of hicndship’twiju the ijgeranri ihe elephant 't 
For tile FaiJrwui enough Ins rug and blanker! : 
iUiy ih.cn wear the coat of service of the Moghul ? ** 

The following is an expression of Khush-harn. hatred of 
Aurangzeb. and feelirigs of delight at his escape from the 
restraints and burdens of his confinement in India :— 


11 Though nourished hy the favour of the Mugfuls, 
Filled is tny heart with nge at Autung's trolmcnt. 
Unjuitly he imprisoned me for many years: 

God knows the fault, for naught of it Lnun L 
No good-will !uvc the Mogliils tu the rattans 
Well informed am l of nil that they design. 
tVas I a. falcon or an eagle tit fiJulijeliafi's eyes : 

And yet to Aunngadi InH j crow or spinow itaw'k ? 
Fire take their titles and their service t 
Am 1 in the Mughal's eyes but as chaff? 
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M,iddtne<j nm T with die thought of aiy dishonour ; * 

filler Uun this that all my fijettme had \&$L 
hskc? the falcon h my eye on noble tjjLirry * 

No sparry vy I that Feeds on wormj au J grubs. 

A ttger T* whose feist is on his vicLirmt; 

No bullock I to graze amongst the iWLds r 
Of alt rathanii who take the Mog$utL r £ *rr*ke; 

More expenented am 1 l Lino otherfl etc eaw he. 

Tti the service of the Mujlul was fa simple Malik ; 

’.Vow freed from it a Ma&fc have 1 become. 

What care 1 now far Iris orders or penrinsibn ? 
l"ra* lie to Goil that my will i> flow my unit ! 

What care 1 no w for Q*in or yet for Council ? 

No mors my warch ai (mighty noble* gate, 

No witoeal&|f, no writing, no account; now mind 
Jfi> ate j ? mine for tantto or for decrees ! 

Every fool who made me bow ruy head, 

His head have l bowed low with rword and stave. 

Enough to a Indian his rug and blanket; 

No cure have I far conches or for cushions, 
freedom ^ mine, though plain and my dress ; 

Escaped have { front velvet ami from brocade ; 

A ^lass-built Iiiji h now Mr dear to me : 

Sotimbr my rest there than in palaces of stone. 

to., kc.| to., to.. &c. 

This refers to some combined attack of the tribes of the 

Khjber upon a convoy of the Moghab traversing the 
Pass:— 

" ^ is bygrcauiKs or smnTIncw of number*, but by Cod'* ruling, 

(h Mimes a small force a mighty arurv break a. 

What wwe the Mubmunds, the Sliinwmri*, tire Afridis 
That they should defeat the furce* of a Province ? 

Such a storm as then burst on the Mughal*! 

Gf their slaughter and their plunder what account? 

What of their horse*, elephants, and good* l 
Pile upon pile wa there of gold, and silver coin. 

Those fitir creature, loo, who travelled mtheif Pallet*, 

Becked their clothes with rubk*. pearls, and jewels i 
By thrmon eb the Palhans took litem to themselves, 
ihwr can this deed cm from the Moghat's memory mss? 

The vengeance for this ntra will he defer. 

Until beneath his band the Pathan nation lies. 


a cbJ^lVT 1 *, *?* iS a pby the words " which mean* 

m ftngtl ' hC tcaJ ° f * vomunuiiV ?' •»* “ Mnkk’ which in Arabic mean* 
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Hjvl the Fitluuii Slut any ihuu>'lit ar reason, 

Subject or rebel, now tel him well lie on Ins guard.' 1 

Account of fights between the Path an 5 and the 
Mogljnli: — 

u Whence has spring'tide returned. 

Which on all sides hos spread as j garden ? 

See the elemmis, the honeysuckle, die lily, die liyaaniti, 

The jasmine, narcissus, wild tear, and wild cherry. 

Many are spring's ftpwers; of .ill binds me they ; 
tlui conspicuous smonitsl all the wild iuJIp. 

The maidens place bouquets 0/ iljifcrs iu ilieir bjHatii^; 

With bunches of flutters art the youll s' turbans dressed 
Come, nurture! 1 draw the ho* inns; the violin, 

With chords and harmonies bring soundi from every string. 

1 .\uite, cuji-benrers ] brine, tankards brimming over. 

That Vftth ihc joy of w ine *c may be filled. 

The Fat 1 1 an youths again (rave dyed their hands, 

As dyes Ins claws the hawk io the Mo..d of hi 1 prey , 

[flushing now arc their yjie swords with j...v t blood, 

T11 sunvm-r bow strange a tulip 1 >lJ hj, blossomed 1 
Kbyberis i’ass have they reddened with the blood of the Toe 
In Garya is the roar of tlnair musketry still resounding 
Prom Gtttyu to fbjorc straight the mountains 
Have been seired with quakes and tienibSing time after time, 

Hvi; years n.uw are past that lias been beard in these regions 
Of bright awards the cJasfitm: day after day. 

The first fight wan that on the lofty ridge of Tahlar, 

When scattered to the wind* were forty thousand Mughal foe,’' 


“Ntiw is it a ye*r that Aurengteh is tamp'd ag^insi its; 
Haggard in hit features and wounded in his heart. 

Year after year it is that (alls his nobles. 

Of his ninnes ibjsiroyed what at count is there ? 

Tlie ffeatrtirei of Hindi;start have been scattered before us, 
Swallowed hy the mountains; has been hrs ruddy gold. 

More skilled m the sword are the i’atlians titan the MoghaU 
Would only more intelligence was theirs I 
Were the tribes lull of agreement amoogsl thcmsclvc;. 
Emperors would prefer to bow before them; 

I alone amongst them regard iuy [people’s honour 
At ease are the Yusu&ais ploughing their held*; 

The Afridl*, the Mobiminds, the ShirtWiHs, where are they ? 
Spread is the Mughal in Kaugrahor." 
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The account of a tribal fight, apparently upon the sub¬ 
ject of some disputed boundary *— 

il Until has vengeance tic Lath wrought upon tils foe, 

Neither deep nor rood nor pence knows a true reuro. 

Who has no concern for the honour of bis name. 

Little rtspt'ti will be |oid to such an one. 

Who by birth from his an tutors wields the sword 
Well Intfiiv him the trade of the unbending glaive. 

My grief at Gunhat earne from forth «iy heart. 

When at l*oda Cod grunted toy derite of victory. 

Abad Khan is one to whaso face victory hastens; 

In every place hk father’* name has he renewed. 

Tire mik uf armies Is no sudt easy task 
Thai liy every man it can be ordered well. 

Tire tiger's share is the neck of tbs wild bulJ; 

The jackal, fox an: lasted on hb scrips. 

Tire deer of the plain a tingle greyhound kilts; 

The yelping cur I he village haunts in quest of food. 

‘Hie loir of Hods was iws such an easy task 

That the thought of its r .imprest entered people s heads. 

Right Ofl the top of a mountain wa* it firmly planted j 
Stronger than these* f Swhat were its walls, 
liy God's order such a vitioty was his, 

That accomplished tn two days was his object. 

The taking of seven forts was, by God's order. 

One nflrr another, cample ltd tn a week. 

From terror on the lieavem trembling fell 
When of HuhlmV srvord the dashing was heard. 

From the *mnke rtf the slam bv the J mails 
An Eighth Heaven there appeared, grey in hue. 

'I he spears of the Khataks thus pierced the chain armour. 

As run* iht tailor* needle through the tentclotb. 

The lanec-armed hr?r>cmen of the Khataks 
< Herthfrw the liungath rulers root and branch . 

Many youth* were twined in wrestling in this fight. 

No sparing there of fiords, nor ye* of arrows. 

Of tlunbitt t hern the grief went from my heart. 

Were it <*f defeat, wounds or reproaches. 

Stinking was the earth *ith the corpses of ihc slain. 

Which were cut to pieces in Dwla by the sword. 

The list of the Bsngub nre the peaks of Pah ; 

Now kt them jp* their words wohin their sheaths. 

He who leaves hti own trade for that of another 
Thai* Iiitn no Other fmjl ran greater be. 

What though the itag i. fierce in Untie, he forgets to fight 
When from the lion his Ittad a blow receives. 

ILni the iUnga-h had any bonrw never would I have cut 
Om of tlreir full gardens a single almond tree. 
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Of the perfidy of ibc Ihngash this the punishment. 

That on their Corpses now are felting the wild biait*. 

In chat fight counllcsi plunder became out* 

Of lovely maidens, fine tnifaes, valuable uexerts, 

With their black armour, bowVattd shealhs of at row?— 

Every nun of us was fitted well with arms, 

T He rumour of thm fight will spread through all the land; 

In itsglnrj-wiij .ill the 1‘athnns dt-lighi, 

H'hen of this fight she re|v»n readies Hindu'tan 
Lrrud will be the Emperors plaint to high and low; 

For with the disgrace of Pathart honour is his delight: 

Such a ting of Islam is Aurartgzcb,** 

There is something peculiarly Pa than in the ferocity of 
the expression of the above account, which is moreover only 
lhat of a simple quarrel with n kindred clan. 


I’ATRIOTIC SONG. 

"Cornu and lisiuti to my stow ; 

Good and bid it told in it; 

Warning will you find, and counsel— 

Let the wise lake note of this. 

I ivm Khmh-hjL, son of Sluh-hm, 

A vimor I by birth and trade. 

Bhahbm Khot) was Yuliya Klun’a »on: 

Few so active and so brave. 

Moray's son was Yahya Khan, 

Master of the sword was lie , 

Ytt skilled as lie win with the sword, 

In ardiety eacatkd ho more t 
Once lti» eye was On his foe, 

Soon his plarai was in the grave. 

In tine Emi*nvr A hilar's tvigtt^ 

He betaine chief of hU dan. 

Thu*c who rat with him at table. 

All alike went fierce and bold ; 

Stained with blood, tilts grave received them. 

All his officer* and chiefs. 

Numerous family was hi a, 

All brave hardy warriors they; 

Of one mind in all their actions, 

Jealous each nf fame and mint 

The thousand and twenty-second year of Hijra 

It was that to thin world I came. 

Fifty years had he completed. 

That was. martyred—Shah-baz Khan 
(The Emperor of his lime was hr)— 
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That decerning Shahjehan, 

To me fit gave my mthers place, 

Of my "tube made me the chief, 

Were it war or gifts they wanted. 

Lacking found (Jury nought in me. 

Thirty thousand Kfistiks mine, 

Each one on my wend intent; 

Every Khatak m my cJiidsIdjt 
Famous was throughout the world. 

From [fie Emperor Aurangreb 
Full vengeance took I for his bonds- 
IV'swordi impress l primed dear 
Alike i hi HinJ m>J Mue^liDrin 
l lic I’lni[Minora Inner IV am [, 

Whether my way through hill or plain ; 
The Wuhan's honour dent to rim. 

Though these have Joined to the Mi glial. 
Like the .Jugs they t-lmy alumi, 

Seanchtng: for Ute MogbafeKiapi. 

Why sliouJd I though Uuai! myself? 
Hence kt others tell the tak," 


‘• Sliflhjchan appreciated wdi my action*. 

I he policy of AurjnaJ-oit in shewn by hw state; 

Fnr the loyal ami ilfiloyal id hint ate Loth alike; 

No modem lion hin, nor wet, nor j ustice, 

Since the date that his sovereignty commenced. 

Throughout fun reign on every aide trouble has been; 

In his tcign the whole world has been threwn into confusion , 
lltou wmlldtt *ay (hat it is Anti christ hud appeared, 

Since he fp«red not even 1ii$ own father. 

What limit to hrs tyranny over oilier*? 

No dirvtrmination his for men of rank jtjd worth. 

For this rca on in plain m,tl mountain I defy hrt«. 

It if all the firtt-fhms of mv sword 

Thai the Kathao# now I be in their f etl da| ^nd* • 

I nily the wealth of tlmitu»t,ln *cc thtin, 
ll.ul they but mnrt enterprise ,nn! sense, 

Wstre Imt st thousand wvnots n-,w of une accord with me, 
Again Would Il,e plain, of ,| ie iMnjaub know mr raids 

itlTJT?r't 1 U) ' 10 w ^ »theirs \ 

Like a wall *if Ihtnken sioqes are the Pathaaj. 

,, Wtl '* hlt * a f c heyond wveiil* years; 

Out the same my h«rt, though broke Uy yean my Imdr 

•T.X'iTJr ”T " • *-w 

’ Alas tbit in m>- youth were not tiic.se times." 
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J here are, of course, numerous other production? of the 
same kind, one of particular i merest, iri the metre called 
" Tarjia-band." which relate? at great length the mode and 
circumstances of his arrest by Aurangzcb, subsequent con- 
fmement, and mentions in detail many names of famous men 
of the time and places of well-known modern interest. It 
is to.- lengthy, however, for insertion, and extracts would 
be incomplete. 

His observations on, and criticisms of, his fellow-country¬ 
men are such as, though many of them far from com pi i- 
nienury in their character in many respects, cannot hut 
commend themselves to our notice from their outspokenness 
and the truth which they contain, as we have had ample 
opportunity of experiencing, for they prove the A Afghans (or 
Pathans, as is more correctly their national designation) of 
two centuries ago to have been the same in every point of 
national character as those of to-day with whom we have to 
deal, and thejr relations with the dominant power in India— 
that of the Mogtials—almost precisely identical with those 
in which they stand tons. 

" Devoid ai< die P-illum of reason find undCTsu&ding; 

As die dugs in the courtyard* of ihe bwchmai* they. 

They told their wvweignty ly Ihc Mugliais lot goEd: 

F« the titles of the Mughal' i* all their desirt- 

*The catnel with Us rich loath 1ms come amidst their mountain ; 

Yet the only plunder the? icdc is the hells from off its neck. 

When 1 lank at the Moghak. not as lieforo are they ; 

Past ri the day of their fighiiiig ; now they cleave to the pen. 

With gold and fair promise* have they iieguiled the 1’athati*; 

Yet inch is the mercy of ( iod that from me they have niitght yet attained. 

So fly am 1, nt vulture, tli.il over carrion should be iny hover; 

As a falcon Of eagle sm I : io its own prey my heart retakes. 


■ This r? a very expressive simile f the ramrl with U* rich load* 1* the 
Mochal tr.iops wiih their arm? and treasurer. "i he fat ham are rep ret vn led 
as satiifyinji themselves, in then folly and faliuty* with empty tine* of 
distinction, instead ol practical pun by plunder; which it as though a 
hand 11 were to be contented with robbing the bra 1 ' hell* tivpended to the 
camel'* neck, instead of the nrh booty on it* hick. 

fl 
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The following t= partis uhriy true ifl its remarks : — 

■■ It may be riot mid-: uiKer nations true men .ire found, 
jlut few and far between amougSl ‘■Aife/mm aflptbey. 

Whit good is n 1.1 suv tfottb of advice tn one ? 

Even 10 his father's counsd will be scarcely listen. 

Every deed of the Falhins it belter titan that of tits MogbaU. 

Concord is what they htlc. the pity of it ! 

From Hlhlul and Shcr Shah - * wmiL-. I hear 
That formally the Fat bans were Vmgs of Hind 
1-orsiK uf seven generations wa* their empire such 
Thai ail the world to confounded at ibctii. 

Either these J'athamt were djlfcreoh or something ebe liashappened; 

Or dUs ft is the will of God that thing* Should he as they are. 

If only the Fathom could find tire gift of concord, 

Old Khush-hal would again ft youth l>ecoine.“ 

The following are ;t musingly depictive of the national 

character :— 

Quarrelsome ue all l'athaus; 

From house to hutl&r they fighting go. 

If oiii) hut lift his head ft bit, 

Another quickly lays it low. 

Thou of the Mtrgh ill's eye to-day, 

01 KLIiu^lj-hal, j«t the piercing thorn,'' 


“A Khatak, when he mounts on horse, 

Binds his shield upon his buck, 

I rets loose the end of his turban 
Over his forehead broad anti long z 
T rxiks at the shadow of this end. 

As hjs horse goes prancing on ; 

• This is remarkable as being one of the very rare occasions on which 
Ore (era AfTghan « used at all, It is evidently not applied here in any 
•iinve which would in the least lead us to Imagine, 3 a some persons have 
endeavoured to Jifore, that it was the special designation of any particular 
tribes of the Pathan* ; but ft k mast plainly made use of as synonymous 
with that uf Pathan i as is alio die ease with the following ocensi >n nn 
which it t> mads use of a^rin 

'■ H Unjustly did Atitangreb threw me into prison ; 

God knows from wfut lie or calumny, 

1 know of no fault, I swear by God; 

But who knows wlut tales others tell ? 

As t was in lion city and good is! e jitkjns, 

No Afyhim was there In lire service of the > tog half’ t 
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Hope* lo lie ,t diitfhm bold. 

Seeking c. tf ibr tin- fray. 

Quaftclfctmicucfe an evil iii 
It niiuii a mart'* tin tire. 

No £oud bnnj* it to ary nrie dse, 

Hul JjKiils tti owner’s nature" 

The following is of interest, as referring to the curious 
tradition so current amongst the AfTghans of their descent 
from the children of Israel :■— 

“ Though the maids of Caslitnorc art? famous foe their beauty, 

And ihose ut China and M-iehin and Tartary; 

Ycl the Haitian niaidtnf, tvhotn v.iih my own eyes I Slave ^jjtcd uit, 
They would jmt all Midi let diatne. 

On leaf? of beauty, rlii* is the sum of all thdr prain-i; 

That '/ /‘t&l’i Unttqge and it stunt or? tktj. 

What luuluf necklace** or jewels, nr Ollier omiLicnts ? 

All such, beside ihtir litiVL>, an* contetrrpiible 
W hat need of brocaded rcib and of st-.it jet muslin 1 

Nui to be compared arc they to t licit will to -roods. 

The beauty of their nature exceeds that «f their iijjpeaixflce ; 

Sweeter far their secret charms than llicir external. 

All their tirae is spent in priwy and serins inn ; 

N’or Stem are they in public with their persons half exposed 
Krmn modesty they can sauce raise up their eye?; 

No experience their* of hard word* and blows,’ 

Tlic last stanza is emphatically characteristic of the dis¬ 
tinction between dw AJTghaws treatment of his women-* 
kind, as compared with that of the natives of Hindustan. 
Hnd Khi&h-ha] Khan lived in the present times, instead of 
two hundred years ago, and ever had an opportunity of 
being present in a European ball-room, we might have 
imagined the seventeenth stanza to be a sly hit at our 
customs. But of course he never had an opportunity of 
seeing a European woman in or out of a ball-room, and his 
allusion is only to the costume of the Hindoo women, which 
in many places is somewhat scanty'. 

Portions of tlie sentimental poetry* are of that type so 
peculiar to Mohammedan poetry, in which the expression of 
the sentiments of human Jove and passion are so inextricably 
mingled with those of devotion to the Deity that, in many 
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cases, it is almost impossible to distinguish the one from tlie 
other, or separate the outpourings of the love—sick poet irom 
the mystic expressions of the yearnings of the devout mind 
for absorption in or union with the Divine Being. 

The special distinction of the Afghan poetry in this re¬ 
spect* as contracted with the current poetry of the hast, is 
tUat-^interniingfed as are the expressions of these senti- 
rni.'nts it) the poems of this description—there b> nothing 
about them that need shock ihe ear of the refined lover, or 
offend the sense of propriety of the devout reader, as is too 
frequently the case with the gross and material allusions 
and similes commonly indulged in by moat Oriental poets. 
ir the sonnets are read as Dimple love-songs, they are full of 
beautiful and picturesque comparisons, such as would 
naturally occur to the rustic poet pouring forth his feelings 
of sentiment towards his mritres* amidst the recesses of his 
native mountains. If they be regarded as the cravings of 
the devout soul for a closer union with its Creator, there is 
nothing in them that need prevent their perusal by a 
reverent mind. 

The similes introduced in the love-songs are in many 
cases as wild and fanciful as the scenes which must have 
met the eyes of the composer. The lover is compared to 
the breeze which is fancifully supposed to be distractedly 
wandering in pursuit of the perfume of the rose; lie is drawn 
towards bis mistress as the sun in its midday heat draws 
up the dew.—again like the dew which, glittering in the 
rays of the sun, is fancifully compared to eoiimleis eyes, he 
is all eyes for the approach of his mistress; as the sun 
derives its light from some -.upcnjaitira! source, so the 
refulgence of her beauty is reflected upon him. The snow 
on the mountain-tops molts, upon the approach of spring, 
into sympathetic torrents of tears over the woes of separated 
lovers; the mountain-slopes, covered at the same time with 
the smoke of burning prairies, are typical of the sighs and 
lamentations of the mime; again, the wounded heron, 
separated from and left behind by the flock in their flight, 
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lcnib itself, by its distress and iheagitatiuu ivhicb it exhibits, 
to the same purpose. Hjs mistress is compared toil cypress, 
to a pine in her stateliness of iumt and graceful carriage, her 
face to a tulip in which the red ami w hite are cunningly 
mingled ; her locks are like hyacinth, &c., &c, &c. 

The appreciation of scenery and the beauties of nature 
which fimls such a frequent expression ill these poems is a 
sentiment with which wt Europeans must sympathise most 
strongly, all the more that a capacity for such aesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment |i not by any means widely spread amongst Asiatics. 

The following was apparently composed during the 
period of Kbush-hoTs imprisonment in India : — 

*- to! the early Spring has cotur, 1 apart from my tnJavrd uiir! 

Alas' nlas! alasi wilfwui juj sweetheart sols the Spring-tide. 

WcCf the peaks and mountain 1 . o'er the let of |wrttd lowers! 

N'o fltoirham torrent* those that now dash from rocky lieigbt* ; 

I n the hre of wounded hearts which now kuuUM mountain forests 1 
S-e the deep brown ckmda of snick ‘ which now rise from pine and 6r 
Wauldsi thoti know the state of lover; "boro a etc cl Cite has severed ? 
Set? the heron who from the {lack bewildered wanders. 

No such sad strum, are heard as .ire those of separation. 

Come and list with me << > the strain* of bard and minstrel. 

No solace for my grief ; far from that, each day adds to tL 
Quickly come, my healer, lest 1 die, for heaven's sake. 

*■ My grief is ended ; trow Elan come the time of gladness j 
What time the Rowers of Spring arrived my jjaiden blosaomed: 
Quickly let wt make ready to waiultw through it- 
Cio tell the nightingale that Spring has conic; 
txi the minstrel «na his strains to rejoice me. 

It is his t egret » and leafs ttf Vuitumi 
That to the rose* mm the parrot dialler.. 

Heavy the hutd ©f separation 7 God has lightened ;!; 
for now 1 delight again that the joy of my eyes has tome. 

Others have indeed their times of feasts and ol rejoicing; 
for me my feast is then, wind *in« appears my unstress. 

'■Saidst thou, * Clrcre nt. 1 , for 1 am thine and ihoo ait mine.* 

Me in truth hast thou waked to liter, whether thou treat mcfsirnriou., 
What 3 lovely torment 1 llioti so 1*tt!ess ait, my sw«t one, 

Hadat thou not that one defect, that ib> heart 1* hani a* stone. 

Were the world made up of l tan Iks, on cadi sok were lovely tnrones, 
Sttll w«e it astounding such fx.tul> diwld lie seen as Him*. 

Willi »o great slaughter art then indeed not wearied 
* Whai lindt *li* rtmninner if a thousand He t* 
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When of thee 1 beg a «in? f of thy garden of lltc bonier. 

If thoti gmm rut but a weed, yet 1 pruc it as * rose. 

So lung as I thy slave live mi, a captive of tiioii lacks am J, 

In a single hail of irlndi a thousand lreorts entangled lie. 

” What though with tongue staves me my mistress. 

In her heart with many a tin Iriirsi treats me my uiuUisi, 

When she comes and throw* her arms around tuy neck. 

Far from me flit tumble dispels my misirest, 

Nu need to her oi sword: a cold look i= enough, 
if chi my death resolved be mjr mistreja, 

A beggar 1, a monarch she, therefore it befit* 

That Ur my devotion respect should pay my mistress, 

"The sword that is shflip^ucd liar the Wow, ii it or not? 

The tresses that arc curled for the lover, is it or not ? 

Why saves! tliou, ‘ Do not gaze upon the fair ones' ? 

Ttie eye* that are created to sec, is it or not ? 

l^t llw priest fast and, pray, let the gallant grasp filled goblets; 

Every non (hat is created for hi* own part, is it or not? 

^jidit tbou, * My llp^ ' kiss is a cure lor citry sorrow-' 

Thai draught or tires l beg for tuy heart's wound, u it or nut? 
Colii|iared tu thy uce, as * ycds appear tire brightest fionexs. 

Such beside tin cheek* lire t,:= and tulip, i> it nr not? 

Here is wine, the harp, and Jhite, with thy mime vs Q Khush-hal I 
wim a book in thy hand, thou imMeii; to the garden is it or not? 11 

The following may be taken as fair specimens of the 
poems of a convivial or voluptuous nature - they are wry 
different from those of the same character found in other 
Oriental writings, which are generally grossly suggestive or 
indecent:— 

“ o Cupbearer, give me trine. 

Several gnhlrfs in succession; 

Hard U is if you consider 
I hal wingless the Spring should pass. 

Where with (lower? is found a comrade 
What restraint should bind a man? 

Hear their teachings, listen to them. 

Hear wltat say the liarp and pipe. 

Comes not tack the fussing moment! 

Ah ' how ud > alas : ak» 1 
Good indeed It this world's life: 

Would that it might kst fqr aye! 

Since for aye It las tel b not, 

1 Iren count it worthless and despised.’ 

Some of the poems, written during the period of Khush- 
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hal-Khail's imprisonment in India, are, as has been said, most 
pathetic in their nature and in the terms :n whirh lie gives 
vent to his pitting® after his native country and the scenes 
amongst which his life had been spent; their expression 
also is strikingly characteristic of the strange patriotism of 
the Affghan which appears to attach itself to the inanimate 
surroundings -if his home with feelings of the deepest devo¬ 
tion such as resent with sentiments of utter abhorrence, and 
almost in the light of sacrilege, the intrusion amongst these 
of the stranger and infidel, while at the same time he is com¬ 
plete iy devoid, apparently. i>i any sentimental regard or even 
interest in Ins fellow country men and neighbours harboured 
amongst these scents, beyond the narrow circle of liis im¬ 
mediate relations and friends. 

It will of course be remarked that many of the local 
references are to places in what is now the British district 
of Peshawar within the Jtmiu of which a great part of the 
territories of the Khatak tribe lay. At that time, however, 
this district was merely a remote dependency of the throne 
of Delhi whose rule was recognised but little more than in 
name by the presence of a Moghal governor at Peshawar. 


*'tJ morning Uccit-. shouldal liifiu pass by Kiiairakul, 

Ur should thy way lead thee by die ude of dorai a atr*\int, 

A iIiiwuikI lUousand greetings take fro in nic ; 

Thither from me counden good wishes bear. 

To uujluy Indus shout them mu with favour. 

Bui to d*c Luodi stream m whisper* miHf tell (hem ; 

Perchance again my lot may let me quaff them 1 
1 shall not eve* dwell beside it* G«jW and the Jwuoa. 

If of Hittd> climate I corupiitn. what shall 1 say? 

StiSI worse than <w its climate is the curse upon iu water; 

Sutce no cold mountain Lortvnls wc in l! uni. 

Perdition take it, vitli lusudw “ atouinfs! 

Yet to man, while Ufa remains in tills world, i* ever nape. 

That 10 the suffent.3 will come relief from Him whose attnbttm « m*ey. 

Tire wounded one is evet in {i[Ktii!n in t 

Thai of His wound the blood will dttlftwhrd Ijo. 

Cod grant that I agiio miy meet toy bved one, 

Ajtart from whom of myae'i IWo-third* arc parity , 

Vet mi rcbelUous longing beat tbs o -ifl 
Asuan the treatment that is ordered by the p 
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Not tor ever wii] Kinisti-fral remain id Him], 

At last from Hell will release be granted to Lbeaiuiitr 
blessing ui>un my griuiJ Stic. mho settled himself at Surai; 

No place like that* believe me, well do 1 know it Utr^ 

The dark maun tains of Hodi stretch straight up to TJia.li : 

The N Unhand T,.und* iiave laid their htinds below : 

Along these lies the road bvtwittt Hind and Khurfc&m 
It is the crossing oi the Aitock which indite* both Prince and Pilgrim 
tremble; 

Every abundance that uiic cm think uf cuiocs iliiihtr. 

No lack of rain, wfcut a fresh nrssl Ah I iriiJeed 1 

On every side ?■- there the sport of Ute liawk md varhity kind* , 

U jLi I VVd h ! KaLipmk wls.kt entrancing sport ls thine. 

Stout and strong are it* yuuihs p active in every move men!; 

Bright-eyed, ruddv^uuiplc*kncd, mil in aiAturc. 
lYhethcr my son or my grandson, my trinity m iribc. 

Whoever m>w abides there, may he lira in God's protection. 

Fate lias ^.-pirated me from them* wfiObe power is alujve foies- ? 

Never would Khusis !Li! Klusn of hi* own iriU be patted from tinia;/ 

1 he led lowing are a few specimen^ of the poems ul a 
religious type, and are remarkable for the deeply devotional 
spirit which runs through them; the one marked No, 3 is 
given in full ,ts being peculiarly characteristic of the author 
and of the national traits. It commences with expressions of 
the deepest remorse, and the humblest petition for pardon lor 
past atrocities, which, however, he cannot help naively con¬ 
fessing that he is quite capable of repeating; he then strives 
to console himself—as m not uncommonly the case wab far 
more enlightened individuals than poor Khush-bal KJian— 
that however inconsistent his behaviour might have been, 
his faith has not wavered ; finally the old Adam breaks out 
again, and his last prayer is one dictated by the national 
spirit of a savage pride and love of independence : _ 

* P Gone hare thy companions dicy have marched to their hst home : 

Yd abut in abej* thou atayeST, G that carder heart of mine- 
From mtfi^aintcnce 10 luring and from life a^ain to death. 

Hasten on the FLafSifoj, band succeeding hand* 

PlHFiftcd in ifm world 1 * tomnii no hop* dime of finding footing : 

Many those that flight to item it, but they never found the shore. 
From th* fury- of its torrent to the bank thou ne'er wilt reach ? 

None are the) why knew ilt margin but the people on that «de, 

All the profit of this world arc vain and empty hardens; 
mao*e is i-fcateni, du ttm ihosi rarmder him a gamer. 
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To Its decreet taring resignation, wh uev^r « if feattyi* tu your lot ; 
Nothing can be avcried by I'UJfer* «r tae.mu turns, 

|,go'v at wntc own kind«and fee 5, and founder wel. 

All these are proof, of the knowledge of Clod ; 

Say iIji.i ‘1 ever will d ■ , I rccognbr 0 r.li Unite 

ll i,j \ thuulm i ar'tBoivl-,- Igvd, Oku fixes nut itay tniil on foSlit- 3 : 

Iter id— Uodtomc tell me who is there U.t: created 

Human being-. fWmi hLn-Lduat with tm.Ii tonus and -piaUtcaV 

11 • (i.id! ilutbu Ufei reed the cut tain ftom my soul: 

ikm my tluilu before the eyes of all tire world. 

On tee [ialh tliat h thru of virtue aud good name : 

Uii liisvt paita do thou ever lead me stnifjsi. 

Hb such actrnns a- an 1 S uvd for ike world and for the faith : 

On sir eli .j: 1 - ,<ss dw thou always V.ctp my mind in lent 
In the world l:i my heatt ever tonlcuted remain : 
lxi all trouble abide Car from it. 

My invdattti and the devil are ever near my side ; 

Sim* tlirj’.i dtatly to me these two LriUori. 

However gnrul the faults my hands commit, 

WSien 1 tejien: do iliou licit it far from me; 
fine tne soldi sincerity of repeituitcc. 

Tliiil iivwrnuy 1 go haet rvjLii fhim it. 

May iiiurtid sin tome he forbidden a* the flesh of swine, 

And venal Lie lo incus ilut ol mouse or rat. 

My evil dU[*usiti«ii dotlmotake front out ly heart: 

For my evil will it U feeds on my heart. 

I'.ive me the jiower and endurance for drvoliuo - 
1 am thy slave; of earth ami, and helpless 
in my account no claim have 1 for freedom [ 

Do thou resign me for one roomcm u> thy mere; 

Repentant am 1 of my sms. 

Ashamed Of all that f luve eummined ; 

Disgrace me nut now in my old age* 

Though in tny youth sinful was mv nature, 
tiivc mi no* the power and grace lor prayer. 

So hope have t but in iby mercy and emuju ion 
From thee proceeded! ever laiuur and pity i 
Tortured am i with the thought of my offencet- 
Others are now aware of the nature of my onions : 
l alone know what my deeds have been; 

N\i lew or Infidel U there wh«»e action* arc jo vile. 

As I know myself to have licefl in w<trd and deed. 

The Hindoo men rises at midnight for adoration : 

Soil feebler am I titan he tit my devotion. 

With at housj nil other though!* ill my Iwait, 1 bead m prayer. 

Ail through my life il i» thus my prayeff that 1 l «* uid; 

Saught I hare gained by worship. «« jet ty P^us acts; 
tn those that I etmld not aw.td, how lbtfe» Jiaw f been. 

Many arc those wham l hive (onarjjjwd to the grave ; 

Even now ai* 1 eager to stay yet ntfiW i 
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Mjr fonioiii male right ^ r -'^ r and “iang right to me : 

Kmuii 1 Lndplis* agiiiini their promptings, 

Iji the coirtmu of my lusts I plunge liipell. 

In the fortress of de*JTc have J secured my**d£, 

S lusx jsiitl my in? ta ambush far cue at every breath ; 

fill my h&\ breath am ! *n terror of ttwiiL 
Wf virtue* i^aice .nguld, my vksiaic like pebbles, 

Ktadc dliit upon my bead, what though some gold U iuhw. 

I he faith of Hi* rwn cho*en lias Gmd granted to tttt, 

However murfi in |irariire nf my deeds I am zdurm ul 
Whatever messenger or hmks have come from Utaven, 

With ail the prophets I am of one accord; 

He whn pro lured balh world* if wit Emit associate * 

Firm in my Csitli m that article of beliefs 
Of tlte Day of Judgment am Z sure without a doubt. 
ffOmi and had alike proceed from tbee, of thisit am aware; 
Alter death again is life fur human ct^amre*; 

On all these p lint* from heresy dear is iny bdief. 

My prophet is Mahommed, ion of Abiullah; 

Be voted am I to his companion *; 

'lire Imams of his diluent all were in their right*; 

Until the MMkU come* of dl ihc s^mnlani I.; 

The roosters of the religion are four* they are not five; 

A Haitiifi of the Sunni faith am I id my religion* 

Wh*t though I am full of *Ln and s wollen with pride. 

Of Him whose attribute is mercy* the slave 1 ever am* 

When pfcrti toy semi from forth my body, 

Do thou bear me to ihc sight of Farathse, 

That boih Jbe Heavenly writers should be rati&ficd with me ; 

Do thou to iudi a grave consign ine. 

Keep thou ever ruddy my free with the spirit of independence j 
Ket not my cheek he pale in expectation from anyone. 

Tlve wjiIIh of my faith surround on all sides ; 

K«p thou h safety its forts and towm - 
Witch thou me mib care ever in this world ; 

<hve me not family qt descendants void of honour; 

Time is now ending; lie not cucies% Khnah-hat: 

Hot a few rlays and mghisnow remain to thy account, 

Many arc they J remember, 

Who have come and passed like wind ; 

Sriill do others come and pass qn ; 

N<me remain as I hey have iUhkL 
Wonderful indeed i* this work sho[^ 

Which *hc great Artist has produced 

14>'lk thou well upon that bubble ; 

What it* lading or its stay; 
l hm art ihou t did F &t thou but know ti„ 

A i roe sample thou nilt prove j 
Naught d-ni ihao know of thpdf. 
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Ah 1 Ala* I tirm a;ul it ii 1 
«tf ihnu Gut wnccrncd for thn ; 

Then thy joy will come tiiire after. 

Wlmt troubles ivast liiuu leeti. Khuslt-Ul 1 
Sure thy heart w made of tted." 

[n conduit on. 1 must apologise for the baldness oi my 
translations, which are almost literal, and can give hut a very 
lecblc idea of the fineness of con cep lion and spirit eon- 
t aim-4 in tlm original Were the mode of expression of the 
latter ruder than is the rase—and in many instances il ts 
very far from being anything of the kind— though Live metre 
is not such, of course, as would Commend itself to, or be 
appreciated by European!) unaccustomed to its rhythm — Still 
the sentiments contained in these productions are thoroughly 
poetical. Whether war or sentimentality or philosophy be 
the subject treated of, its mode of hand brig is true poet ry, 
and that of a simple, natural character, far‘dilfer«it from the 
forced and artificial effusions of most Oriental writers or a 
similar type. 
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THE OFFICERING OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

The officering of the Indian army, with the various related 
questions which cluster round it, is a subject of great and 
growing importance. It* importance is, and has at all time* 
been, great for obvious reasons; but it is growing, ami 
growing rapidly, in view of the undoubted fact that India is 
daily becoming more and more part and parcel of Great 
BrnamT wurld-wide empire ; and that our Indian troops arc 
likely to become, probably at no distant date, a very momen¬ 
tous factor in our military econotny. 

An article in this Review for last October* set forth, 
among other things, a striking, yet probably not exagger¬ 
ated. picture of the efficiency anti soldier-like qualities of 
those 1 at least <?1 our Indian troops who arc drawn from the 
hardy and warlike races of the North of the peninsula ; and 
furnished what certainly seemed irrefragable proof that these 
troops, if properly equipped anti officered, would be fit to 
place in tine against any conceivable foe The question ns 
to officering them is thus seen to lie at the very root of the 
matter, and we therefore propose in the present paper to 
submit a few brief considerations on the point. 

It is a trite yet true remark that the Indian soldier 
depends on his officer in :i very special degree. Under the 
leading of an officer whom he trusts and loves—and the 
native soldier of every class is highly susceptible of those 
feelings— he will, as the phrase is, " Go anywhere and do 
anything.” But if his officer has failed from any cause to 
win his trust and secure his alfectiou, he is distinctly less to 
be relied on ; while if his leaders are insufficient in number, 
whether by the constitution of the service, or in conse- 
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Hiicncff of casualties m the field, his efficiency declines 
rapidly- 

This indeed may be predicated with mnreortess truth nf 
all trOops, Since it is manifest that no troops m the world 
could be trusted to cohere and to act efficiently if not 
sufficiently officered. But the importance of the British 
officer to Indian troops is accentuated by the fact, too com¬ 
monly overlooked, that these troops arc not, and obviously 
cannot be, animated by national Feeling, or inspired by the 
sentiment of patriotism, at all events of a patriotism legiti¬ 
mately due to ns; mid that, when duly considered, however 
good they are, they are essentially mercenaries. The native 
soldier accordingly in a peculiar degree locks up to and 
relies on his British officer. I le sees in him the type and 
impersonation ut a superior and conquering people ‘ be 
believes in his *• Mai,' or prestige ; and when his officer 
is of that stamp* happily not uncommon in the Indian army, 
which appeals to his affection and awakens hb personal 
devotion, he cheerfully and proudty dies for him. 

Tins being so, it cannot, we think, bul be highly profit¬ 
able to consider the whole question touching the officering 
of the Indian army in all its aspects ; to examine the system 
now pursued in this important matter ; to scrutinise its de- 
jfects— defects which, in the opinion of high authorities, are of 
the gravest character—and to submit suggestions for its 
improvement. Moreover, it is none too soon to do this, 
inasmuch as the question, if not yet exactly a "burning 
one, threatens ere long to assume that character. 

In the following reflections, then, we propose to con- 

Wilder 

i The scale on which British officers should be supplied 
to Indian troops. 

II. The source and the mode of that supply. 

Seeing that these troops admittedly depend for their 
efficiency so grcaify on their British officers, n » difficult to 
understand why, save on grounds of a false tmaucc, they 
should be furnished with leas than ,,alf l,,e number of 
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officers which it is thought necessary to supply to British 
troops; and this, too, in fact 1 of the fact that the latter are 
supposed to require them less. I l is true that the temper¬ 
ance and docility of native soldiers render them easy to 
manage in time of peace. But India is seldom at peace : 
war there is constant and chronic; the gates of the teropte 
of Janus arc seldom dosed in the great peninsula, and there 
looms in the future — perhaps the near future— a too prob¬ 
able war of a kind and on a scale which will cast into the 
shade all former Indian struggles. Already on many 
occasions in our past experience our Indian regiments have 
been sorely crippled, and sometimes almost paralysed, by 
the loss in battle of their scanty British leaders ; although 
our former wars have mostly been small, soon over, and 
waged with inferior foes. In a deadly, and possibly pro¬ 
tracted. struggle with a more formidable enemy, it is simply 
appalling to contemplate the probable result of such deple¬ 
tion of the British element. It would be a positive courting 
of disaster in the shock of battle to send our Indian 
regiments into serious war with no more than eight or ten 
British officers—-nay. It would be a courting of disaster to 
send any troops into action so inadequately officered, since 
we suppose the Grenadier Guards themselves could scarcely 
be expected to display the full measure of their efficiency 
without a sufficient establishment of commissioned officer*. 
But if British or French or German troops, whom we are 
accustomed to regard as superior to Indian ones, and 
who are inspired in battle by all the ardour of national pride 
and lovi! of country, could not be trusted in action without a 
full proportion of officers, it is difficult to see an what prin¬ 
ciple we venture on so dangerous an experiment in our 
dealings with our native Indian soldiers, who differ from 
ourselves in rare and religion, and who, as above shown. 
Jack the sentiment of patriotism towards jig. 

The Indian army is in truth a strange and marvellous 
phenomenon — nay, for the matter of that, our whole position 
in India is so; and the whole thing teems with anomalies; 
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but of all the marvellous features of this phenomenon, and of 
all the anomalies which it presents, perhaps the 
most marvellous is this, that we habitually venture 10 send 
bodies of Asiatic mercenaries into war with an inadequate 
proportion of British officers, it is pretty generally known 
that foreign military critics view with amazement the wav- 
in which we dare to rely at all on troops drawn from the 
races -whom we have subdued ; hut most ol all do they 
wonder at our audacity in employing them with so few 
leaders of our own race: this they have at ail times 
regarded as the extreme of rashness, if not of absolute folly : 
and well they may. But, however the experiment may 
have succeeded in our former wars—and it has not always 
succeeded too well - it may be confidently pi cdicted that it 
will not succeed in the probable warfare of the future: and 
tho sooner we rectify the matter the better it will be for os, if 
we wish to avoid ruinous defeat and humiliating disaster. 

Doubtless the opponents of this idea would here point 
out that the British officers are not the only officers who 
arc attached to Indian regiments. They would argue that 
every regiment of that class is provided with a full comple¬ 
ment of native officers : and that in point of fact the British 
officers form merely a sou of directing staff, and operate as 
a kind of leaven intended to inspirit the entire battalion. 
This argument, however, though highly plausible and 
specious, is essentially fallacious, and will not for a moment 
hold water. 

It is by no means our intention to say anything in de¬ 
preciation of the native officer of the Indian army. At all 
periods in our Indian history, together with grave and 
notorious defects, he has exhibited highly useful and meri¬ 
torious qualities; and though leaving much to be desired, he 
is not by any means n a negligible quantity" in our 
military system in the East- But when all is said and done, 
he is not. and never will be, an effective substitute for the 
British officer, or a factor which could in any degree 
render the latter superfluous or dispensable 
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In the good old sleepy p re* Mu tiny days Jie wa* gener¬ 
ally little more than a respectable old Sepoy, who. as a 
reward for a blameless, but often undistinguished service of 
some thirty years, was raised from the ranks >nul became, lit 
least in name, an officer. But he seldom possessed any of 
the qualities essential for Lb e due performance of the duties 
of that rank, except indeed personal courage. He was too 
often indolent and devoid of anal or intelligence^ aJid, 
having attained to the highest position which was open to 
him, he ton generally abandoned himself to sloth and good 
living: consumed large quantities of "ghee,*' or clarified 
butter; and rode a " tattoo,” or country-bred pony, on tilt- 
line of march; whilst on parade he would "lard the lean 
earth" with the copious perspiration from his bulky and 
overfed form. The Sepoys concealed not their contempt 
for him ; and if he belonged to an inferior caste, as was 
frequently the case, the Brahmin private was a greater man 
than he. It goes without saying that such an officer was 
little better than useless; and indeed his inutility was 
conspicuously proved in the Mutiny—in a manner, it is 
true, fortunate for us—by the fact that in hardly a single 
instance did that class furnish to the rebel ranks a leader 
Worthy of the name. Perhaps the sole utility of the institu¬ 
tion, and its sole justification, consisted in the fact that the 
position formed ft valuable goal for the ambition of the 
Sepoy, a powerful incentive to fidelity and good conduct 
in the ranks, and a cherished reward for blameless medi¬ 
ocrity, 

(t has indeed always been understood that in the Bombay 
army, and perhaps also in that of Madras, a better type ol 
native officer existed than that prevailing in Bengal: 
younger, smarter, and selected more for merit and fitness 
than on account of respectable imbecility : ami wc learn with 
unfeigned satisfaction that in all throe presidencies a steady 
but marked improvement has taken place, and is still pro- 
reeding, in the qualifications of this class. Therefore, ns 
5 ist remarked, it is a factor not to be overlooked in the 
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constitution of our Indian forces: but we repeat that 
it may be very confidently predicted that no possible or 
conceivable improvement in it ever will, or ever could, 
render it an efficient substitute for the British officer. 

Instances of bravery on the part of native officers have 
never been wanting, and assuredly nothing could surpass 
the almost romantic bravery of the gallant Go or ha Subadar 

__ we blush that we cannot at this moment recall his name — 

who last year, to the Black Mountain district of our North- 
Western frontier, so heroically stood by the body of his 
slain commanding officer. Colonel Battyc/ and by the 
wounded Captain Urmston, But bravery alone will not 
make an efficient leader: and no native officer can ever pos¬ 
sess that mysterious “ Mai," that subtle prestige of superi¬ 
ority and success, of which we but now spoke, and which 
seems to radiate in so wondrous a way Irom the person of 
even the youngest British officer. 

We have just alluded to the fearful risk of defeat which 
is involved in the sending of our Indian troops into battle 
with an insufficient complement of British officers; but grave 
as is that risk, it is not the only danger which attends our 
existing system. There is /wsitmfy no reserve of suck 
off errs —no source from which casualties among them 
could be supplied ; and therefore wu have to confront the 
danger—nay the certainty—that, in the event of a serious 
war being seriously prolonged, our native regiments, with 
their present small number of British officers, would shortly 

* Colonel Battye was one of three gallant l»nt here— all of them 
officers of the Bengal army—who have foimd a soldier's death in am ic 
cent ware. The firit was the chnalrotis Quint in Battye, who fell, 

diaHni; with the * Guide*,” at the siqpr of IhrUn. Another of them, 
Wiinani Battye, not Ires amiable and chivalrous, was slain while leading 
the same re?rj» in the 1»1 war. All of them alike cotton 

ou* for the highest qualities of the soldier; and all of tlieiti [encasedan 
almost magical power of winning the love and confidence of Indian 

^ * ■* Eli! peril, quorum semper *db numtnr 1 roia ret, 

Koo tameti omnino Ttotrw delete pirai!*. 

Cum tales amnios jonmum et Um cert* lulistis. 

Tec’.of*. 1 ' 
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be almost, if not entirely, denuded, of that vitally essential: 
class. And it should ever be home in mind that this danger 
is intensified by the fact that th'.- British officers of native 
troops, from their conspicuous appearance, are much more 
Liable lobe ■'picked off" in buttle than are the officers of 
European regiments. In confirmation of this statement we 
need only quote one sentence from the article to which 
wc have referred above,* where, speaking of the Corps of 
Guides at the siege of Delhi, the writer says : — 4 ‘ more than 
once during the investment every British officer of the 
regiment was laid up wounded; and an entirely new set 
had to be for the time appointed." Well, at that time, 
owing to the simultaneous mutiny of nearly the whole of 
the original Bengal army, there was fortunately a great 
wealth of British officers available to fill up the voids of 
war in those corps which were faithful to our cause. 
But we should he curious to know from what source our 
present slender cadres of British officers would be recruited, 
when reduced, or possibly extinguished, by the casualties 
of a serious and protracted war. This is a problem 
which might well puzzle the wisest heads; and it were 
worse than folly to ignore it. It is our obvious duty ; it 
is of the very essence of our security, boldly to confront 
it now, and to solve it, if it may be solved, ere the hour 
of trial strikes. 

Now, on the very threshold or the question, it should be 
borne in mind that this problem is gravely complicated by 
the fact that the British officer of the Indian army is no 
ready made or readily improvised article which can he 
quickly worked up into efficiency when the demand lor him 
arises On the contrary he is a highly manufactured article 
which it takes considerable time and much preparation to 
mould into usefulness. It should be borne in mind that 
every one of these officers is, and necessarily must be, pos¬ 
sessed more or less of certain accomplishment* difficult of 

* “ The Cotnulidjtion of the Empire' (this Review ftir October, tSSp). 
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attainment, anti requiring time for their acquisition,* In 
the first place, in order to be an efficient leader of native 
troops, lie must know their character and temperament, and 
though the day lias happily gone by for any servile truck¬ 
ling to the caste prejudices and so-called religious caprices 
of the Sepoys, yoi it is obvious that the British officer who 
is to lead them, and who cannot successfully du so without 
first winning their esteem, must have some acquaintance 
with their peculiar idiosyncrasies, and, to reach their hearts, 
must understand them. Then again, not only must he know 
his men, but his men must know him, since the native 
soldier is never at the best point of his efficiency, save under 
officers whom lie knows, respects and loves. But all this 
mutual knowledge, this consideration on the one side, this 
respect and love upon the other, must manifestly be the 
growth of Lime, and it could never be improvised by officer?; 
suddenly supplied to the native troops from crude sources 
in the crisis of a serious war 

Rut even if some persons were disposed to underrate 
this difficulty, or to assert that we overrate it, there remains 
turn consideration which alone would prove the impossibility 
of any sudden augmentation of the class in question, at least 
with any hope of the new supply proving efficient, and this 
single consideration we take to be unanswerable, We refer 
to the indisputable necessity of the British officer of native 
troops being practically acquainted with the languages of 
his men — wc sa\ languages advisedly, since probably no 
native battalion exists m which but one language or dialect 
is spoken by its members. Well, we shall not waste time 
in demonstrating the self-evident. since it would be, as our 
lively neighbours say, riJjftwttr awe pvrte onvtrit to set about 
to show that a knowledge—even 3 bare colloquial know> 

* Sir Henry |jwtenc* T ia Id* *' Esmj* Military and Political/’ stjrx 
" In no army are higher qaalifiuiliesi te^uimi" I-Ard Hatdinge. Ln I111 
famous encomium of Major JJroidibot, «j*k He wai tec and to none m 
this mumptiihi «nue ” l-wd Delhuiisic recorded <A Mucfceson, " Ihs 
Ires would have dimmed a vkowy." 
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ledge — ol oriental languages is not a thing which can be 
suddenly improvised or even quickly acquired ; and without 
such a knowledge nu officer can be of any use with native 
Indian troops. It results from this, that il in the hour of 
need England were to offer scores or hundreds of otherwise 
qualified officers to fill the voids of war among the officers 
of our Indian army — and, we may ask, where would these 
scores or hundreds come from ?—it would be of no avail. 
Arty healthy and high-spirited young Englishman who had 
passed his drill might at once efficiently lead soldiers who 
were his countrymen, and might soon efficiently command 
them in all situations. But, to lead and to command Indian 
troops, mere health and high spirit and a smattering of drill 
will not suffice; since for this are required special qualities, 
the growth of time; and it would bo as useless to supply 
to these troops officers deficient in these qualities, as it 
would be to supply so many spirited young landsmen to 
act as naval officers in the event of a sudden and emergent 
demand arising for that class. 

The present writer welt remembers a gemd-natured 
passage of arms which look place in India between the 
colonel of an English regiment and Un.- commanding officer 
of a native one, Quoth Colonel A- to Colonel B. : “ l can't 
understand, >>Id fellow, why the Government should give 
you as high pay for commanding these chaps of yours as 
they give to me for commanding my costly fusiliers ; J ‘ to 
which quoth Colonel B.: 41 It has always been an enigma to 
me why the Government should give you as high pay for 
commanding your Englishmen as they give me for command¬ 
ing my SiLhs. ! am an Englishman and a soldier, am! could 
easily command your men, since they are my countrymen; 
hut you could not command rny fellows — you could not 
command a squad of them—for you don't know their lan¬ 
guage. 1 am paid not only for being a soldier, but for being 
a scholar"' — and Colonel B. laughed last, as the Italians 

— Hitit ha\e ih\ vidt F ultima, — —Sir Charles Nrtpur 
used to say that if he knew the native languages, it would 
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be equal to an addition of ten thousand men to the Indian 
army; and we may aptly quote the following curious pas¬ 
sage which occurs as a foot-note in one of Sir Henry 
Lawrence's essays:— 

«.Makoiui'j* anecdote tif the old native officers always liking their sons 
tu ul,la in to i he |iidutn of Coon and Mednws in the Town trail of 
Madras, Inn of ihnii making a distinction in favour of the lonncr. u an 
Humph of the advantage of long intimacy with die Sepoys. Sir William 
Mcdovts was an admirable soldier. Oa the bic-iSung out of the American 
war, being ttansfcitcd from a corps which he had tong commanded, he 
railed for voluniteft to accompany him, and every man stepped out 
Sach an officer must every where be loved, but probably lie could not talk 

lu natives, and therefore loss oik* important engine of influence. 

Ix-t us not Ik told that Hauling and Clive could (tot converse with natives. 
They were giant -: rules ate not for such." 

Seeing then that the Indian officer is not a raw material, 
but a highly manufactured article—a linguist, an interpreter, 
an expert in the fullest sense—is it not a fearful rashness to 
keep so slender a stock of the class, and to keep absolutely 
no reserve of it ? Magnificent this, possibly, but certainly 
not war. Of course, if we are willing to run all risks, and 
to maintain our native forces solely for show, or solely to 
confront uncivilised foes, good and well* But if we con¬ 
template the possibility of serious war with a truly formidable 
enemy | or if we wish our Indian troop* to be a generally 
useful factor in our military economy, this matter should be 
seen to now. 

We are aware that there is. or used to bp, a school of 
thinkers on this point, who gravely held that Indian troops 
were more efficient when provided with few British officers 
than with many . when led by three such officers than if 
led by thirty of them. We should imagine that that school 
is now extinct, although some persons Still oppose a full 
complement uf officers an financial grounds. More than 
thirty years ago the controversy raged in India on this 
point—the controversy between the advocates of what was 
then called the Regular venus the Irregular system, f ore- 
niust among the advocates of the latter was General Sir 
John Jacob, of tile Bombay army, and of Scinde renown, an 
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officer of whom that or any other army might well be proud, 
and whose opinion on any question was justly entitled to the 
greatest weight, i-or some- time prior to Uic great Mutiny 
there had sprung up, wh^feer rightly or wrongly, a distinct 
leaning towards the Irregular principle, and many people 
had got into the habit ui extolling the Irregular corps, and 
painting to them as the most efficient and reliable native 
mercenaries in the country, Sir John Jacob — himself a 
brilliant Irregular leader, and as dashing in argument as in 
the charge, trenchant alike wtlh sword and pen — hesitated 
not to ascribe the supposed superiority of these troops to 
the scale on which they were officered, and declared it as 
his opinion that the same scale should he applied to the 
entire native army. More especially was it claimed for 
these troops, that they were animated by more personal 
devotion to their three selected British officers,than the men 
of the Regular regiments felt towards their larger number 
of officers not specially selected , and were more faithful to 
their salt titan these. But, alas for theory 1 the stern facts 
of the mutiny swiftly brushed away this belief. The oner 
renowned horsemen of Christie, Fisher and Holmes, with 
others of scarcely inferior fame, scrupled not to stain their 
trusty blades in the blood of their officers, while local and 
irregular contingents of every shade, though officered on the 
Irregular system, joined the standard of revolt. 

And even if the internal economy and military spirit of 
the Regular regiments had at that time fallen into a condition 
inferior to that of the Irregulars, the circumstance should 
have been ascribed, not to the excess of British officers 
attached to the former, but to the anomalous and unsatis¬ 
factory position of those officers. It was not because there 
were too many such officers attached to the Regular regi¬ 
ments, but rather because these officers had fallen, by the 
abuses of the service, into an anomalous and unhealthy 
position — the position of discontented aspirants fur better 
situations; or, if all hope of that was gone, into the still 
more unwholesome position of disappointed regimental 
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hacks. It should be home in in inti that in those days 
almost every officer present with -t native regiment the 
line was more or [ess a disappointed and discontented man, 
while every officer attached loan Irregular regiment was a 
man Hushed and gratified by the ittet and the emoluments of 
hts situation. The Regular officer daily witnessed the 
departure of his more fortunate comrades to lilt offices ol 
honour and emolument; he daily hoped to go and do like¬ 
wise ; and under Ihe iuHucnce of such feelings, how could 
it he expected that lie should take much pride or interest in 
hb regimental duties? The Irregular onicer, on the other 
hand, had nothing tu sigh for; he was a gratified and suc¬ 
cessful man : he was in good spirits and good scli-esteem ; 
and, proud of his men, and of himself as their commander, 
he performed his duties in a spirit far different from that of 
regimental routine. His men saw his temper, and shared 
it ; they perceived his jaunty satisfaciion. and partook of it, 
and all went well. But happily that system is now changed, 
3 i, the argument, il over there was anything in it. no longer 
holds good ;■ and whether it did or not, we think it must be 
sufficiently plain that, in view of our present and impending 
necessities, a full complement uf British officers is essent sal 
to the efficiency of our native troops—a complement 
sufficiently strong, not only to meet the shock ot battle, but 
t,> supply at hast something in the nature of a reserve, in 
case of the prolongation of warlike operations—such a 
cadre as would not only provide for effective leading mi 
the field, but which would also to a certain extent supply 
the blanks caused by death and wounds, and maintain (he 
efficiency of the troops under lhe strain of protracted 
warfare. 

To those who object to a sufficient complement of British 
officers do the ground of it* unquestionable costliness, and 
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the alleged inability of the finances of India to cope with 
that cost, we can only say that the Empire mast pay for its 
insurance, and that it went hotter to incur even a heavy 
expense for the needful security of India, than to incur the 
too probable risk oflusing that Empire altogether. 

Tliere are some who would seek to meet the necessities 
of the case at a diminished cost, by an expedient of very 
questionable complexion. Such persons would provide a 
full cadre of officers for only a portion of our Indian troops, 
lea ving the remainder of them to be commanded by a small 
cadre. They would accordingly divide- the Indian armies 
into two classes — the first class, intended for serious war, 
the steel point nf Lhe lance, picked from the beat of the war¬ 
like races, equipped with the most approved arms of precision, 
and led by a full cadre of selected British officers. The 
second class, composed of inferior fighting material, armed 
in an inferior manner, and commanded by a small number of 
officers, would be maintained solely for what might be called 
second-class warfare, or warfare with uncivilized and feeble 
foes, and far the preservation of domestic order. Mat surel y 
it would be manifestly absurd to keep iup any troops but ihe 
best The best article is generally not only the most use¬ 
ful, but it is also the cheapest in the end. The best we 
could get would be none too good for our purposes ; and a 
second-class army would not be worth keeping. It would 
obviously be better to maintain a small but highly efficient 
force, than a larger one, of which one half was of more than 
doubtful utility. The so-called second-class wars would be 
more easily and quickly, and therefore more cheaply, settled 
by a small first-class force than by a large force of the 
-rvcond class; while the maintenance of internal order is the 
duty, not of soldiers at all, but of an armed constabulary . 
And even if these things were noL so, wc should like to know 
when the officer* for the second-class army would be found. 
We should be curious to learn what British officer worthy 
of the name would consent to be attached to a force admit¬ 
tedly inferior in character, and avowedly intended only for 
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easy and inglorious warfare. No—as well insisted *>n 
Sir Berny Lawrence,* " What India requires is an army 
deriving its strength, nut from its numbers, but from its 
efficiencyand again, ,T It is not a very numerous army, 
but a really efficient and contented one, that is wanted- 
Thus we think it will be conceded that it would be art 
obvious absurdity deliberately to form and maintain in 
India a body of troops avowedly unfitted for the more 

serious contingencies of war. 

We have now considered the first division of our subject, 
namely, the scale on which British officers should be supplied 
to Indian troops, and we trust we have established thu pro¬ 
position that the scale cm which they are now supplied is 
insufficient alike for the shock of battle and for the supple¬ 
menting of casualties in a serious war; and that if these 
troops are to be relied on in operations of a formidable 
character and protracted duration; and if they arc to be 
regarded as an efficient factor in our general military 
economy, and in other than Indian fields, it is absolutely 
needful that they should be led by an establishment of 
British officers very considerably exceeding that now pro¬ 
vided for them. 

It is now time to consider the second part of our theme, 
namely, the source or sources from which such officers 
should be supplied, and the mode of supplying them. For 
this purpose it would be convenient to review—first, the 
source and mode of their supply in the time preceding the 
great Mutiny ; secondly, the suurcc- and mode now existing , 
and lastly, the sources and the mode which to us appear the 

most fitting and appropriate. 

In the days prior to the Mutiny, and the consequent ex¬ 
tinction of the government ol the bai-t India Company, the 
officers of Lhe Indian army were nominated by the Court ot 
Directors of that Corporation, or rather, by individual 
Directors of that Court, whu. from time to time, as vacancies 
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occurred, appointed young gentlemen as cadets, who, on 
arrival in India, received commissions and became officers of 
the various branches of the service. The majority of those 
destined for the cavalry and infantry were appointed 
"direct,” as it was called; that is to say, they did not 
undergo any preliminary professional training at any military 
seminary or otherwise. Like the officers of the same 
branches in the British army at that time, they underwent no 
examination whatever; and it must be admitted that the 
greater part of these young officers, in both sendees, gene¬ 
rally poscssed little more than the merest elements of edu¬ 
cation. The officers of the Engineers and of the Artillery 
were -similarly nominated, but these were subjected to a 
special professional training at the Company's once famous 
Military College of Addi scorn be; which institution also at 
ait times furnished a few officers to the Cavalry and Infantry, 
being for the most part those who From want of ability or 
industry failed to qualify for the scientific branches. 

These cadets were for the most part drawn from the 
same social strata as were the officers of the ordinary regi¬ 
ments of the British army, indeed in large families it was a 
common thing for one son to be in the British, or. as it was 
then called, the Royal, Service, and an other in the Indian 
army. They were essentially gentlemen; though generally 
poor gentlemen ; younger sons of English squires and 
Scottish lairds, with the usual proportion of sons ofclergy- 
tni.ii, military and naval office and other professional men 
I bt Indian army did not of course hold out much attraction 
to the sons of the aristocracy or the plutocracy, who were 
ami are to be found in the English cavalry, the guards, and 
certain crack regiments of the line,—although at all times 
it contained a sprinkling of the younger scions of the poorer 
nobility, and some of its officers from time to time even 
blossomed by succession in to peers. 

But if it did not as a rule penetrate the higher strata of 
***** neither did it push its roots, as did the >• Royal'' 
service, into the lower ones. Unlike the latter service, it 
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never admitted into its order men promoted from the ranks. 
The East India Company seems to have had a horror of 
that class which has always seemed to us so meritorious and 
so interesting, the class of officers raised from the ranks. It 
was not indeed slow to recognise and to reward good 
conduct and high desert among the non-commissioned officers 
of its numerous artillery, and us European infantry regiments, 
hut it never did so by making them officers of native rcgi 
mems, It had other and perhaps more suitable rewards 
tor meritorious members of that class, in the form ol sub 
stantiai and comfortable unattached posts with good pay ; 
but it seems to have been determined that the officers of its 
native forces should ever be emphatically gentlemen by 
birth and education; and in this we think liiat it showed its 
wonted sagacity, since imagination, tact and refinement arc 
qualities essential for the due comprehension of Asiatic 
troops, and lor the acquisition ol influence over them. Sir 
John Jacob used to say that it would be well if the natives 
oi India could never even see an inferior Englishman. 

The Indian officer of thirty years ago, Like his brother 
in the British sei-vice, had no pretension to science — in those 
days what military officer had ? But, on the oilier hand, 
many of them attained to a high degree of Oriental scholar¬ 
ship. and all of them wielded a powerful colloquial knowledge 
•?f the vernacular tongues of the country ; indeed it h the 
opinion of many that in this respect they excelled the officers 
ot the present day, and this although there is o®w much 
more general book study of these languages than prevailed 
ia former tiroes. In this connection it may not be out of 
place to cite, with some abridgment, the following passage 
from an article which appeared in the Calcutta Rrtitvt shortly 
after the close of the Mutiny : 


it * netted by old nsideals that the colloquial drill uf A«gfo 

tndians to verv mnd. declined a! ttc&A turn, and *h« although, d"** 

* cfo toft* vot. June. .8 S S. - The India .** 
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Bomicj. more boot teaming, but less lip skill, Hii* circumstance. to- 
gct:i« with the growing indifference of young Anglo-Indian* to ibe people 
oi the country, their languages, sentiment?, and customs, is ascribed to 
me eery improvements which are daily taking pfaco in A&gloindian life ; 
U* ihe increased facilities and greater frequency of comretuiicatitirt with 
hngbmd; the greater prevalence and improved character of English 
J ‘ I, '' L wpety in India; the increase of OLatrimuny ; tile diffuaioji of 
* n ? , v ,,ct3Unre 1 an ^ w *m it of English sentiments and customs ; the 
cattnctnn? of and kookah-burAt,, ■ and all the other wholesome 

reiornis and relinernems which are gaduallv assimilating Indian to Eng- 
liab llf,e ' and mitigating the many discomfortsyf Indian otite. 


We an thus reduced to the embamssing conclusion that the improve- 
nrenr uf Anglo Indian society is identical with the eslrengemcnt of its 
members from the people Of the country; that the tastes and pursuits of 
milled life .ire incompatible wnh any degree of sympathy with our Indian 
tdWmbjcm; dial the more respectable we become tire mote antago 
wn ' c wc ■“* S t0w lo-™d»thc indigenous races. and tliai the tt fl UT 
country and our country's ways, means tire hatred of India and the Indians- 
* "V ol<l ihAt lhe school of Anglo.iodiam purchased their col- 

{ka>m ^ l y *** ^ K«plc. ot the price 
oMhur comfort thetr refinement, thsrir dignity, and even of their polity. 

And w c are asked whether we should not wish to sec society in this country 
refined and moral ana intelligent, retaining in eaite ihe taste? and usages 
of a civilised community, and living up to English Bedards, although at 
some cost to then relations with the people of this country , or whether, 
on the other hand, we should wish to s« them maintaining ihose relations 
ai the cost of their own civilisation and morality-whether, in a word we 
arc to have good Englishmen arid bad urienulbf, or good oricnmlins and 
bad Enftitshrrum, 


“It esbimt be denied that the estrangement of the race*, oral Jem that 
growing uiuinaj mdiffcrer.ee which ra supposed to dunCMae their rein 
tmm, at the pment, momimt, h* grown op ai] <J kc p S ^ wi , h £, ^ 

The and recreations Of the AnglfrlndLui are nowaday l', 

J 25 tT" f ;° m , E ^ tanrf: his *lpNi Lasts and hopes are so Ib^red 

dafasTmliaV^ Pni&PC n ** l<XC1 ?* fn i his existence is 

frUy so tapaiy loving ns character of mrpmrmtion, that he is ao longer 

01 ** COUnl " 10 lht “■* « lcni “ his pre 

hZ JS T ^ bKa ^ S ****** *» the 

£***•"»«“"»r **■ *** SSUSE 

cadmu Uie premisses, Irai we venture re deny the cdtttln-^-n Tty. 
“*£* ol lhe evil canto be dieted, to .e d,., , te "i.lu 
umh:i! or demised of necessity to increase. We hold - u k, ,i 

d* f ic prestnt unsc ** t*iwS 

i W «*ui tranmion, and lhe cstranaeinctii gf the t v« r e ™. t 
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temporary dislocation may be caused by the onward tendencies of ihinga, 
all will eventually harmonise and work together for the general good. I he 
angry passions of the present juncture will in duo time soften down and 
be forgotten; nod the natives, conquered by par power and by our en¬ 
lightenment into a growing sympathy with us, will luve 10 make those 
onward strides which will diminish by degrees the gulf between the two 
races, and reunite, in a degree compared to which all former harmony was 
faint and futile, their aims and ends and aspirations. We do not say that 
we are to go back to join company with the natives; we say. and we be¬ 
lieve it, that the natives will come forward to join company with us," 

There is considerable comfort in the above passage , 
and ai Lite preseill day observers who read between the 
lines in matter* Indian assert that they can distinctly 
discern symptoms of that rapprochement between the natives 
and the Europeans, which the Calcutta reviewer ventured 
10 predict: and also that the British officers of the Indian 
army are as well acquainted with tine languages and the 
idiosyncrasies of their men as is needful for ail purposes of 
true efficiency, without becoming, as was too frequently the 
case in earlier days, half fluid outset! in the process. 

The last characteristic of the Indian officer which re¬ 
mains to be noticed, and it is as true of him now as it was 
in former times, is the fact that he generally, we might say 
almost invariably, looked on his calling as a serious life-long 
profession: a means of libera! support in his prime, and of 
comfortable retirement in old age. Being usually what is 
called poor men, the substantial emoluments of the service, 
it* numerous well-paid staff appointments, and its liberal 
retiring allowances, served to attach them to it in a closer 
degree than is the case in the British service. While 
officers of the latter are constantly retiring for various, 
and often trivial reasons, the Indian officer sticks to his pro¬ 
fession for tife, and identifies himself with it in a manner 
not elsewhere to be found. The habits of the Indian officer 
are, and have at all times been, those of the period in the 
class From which he is drawn, with perhaps an added dash 
of Nabobism and oriental luxury, while the necessity of 
keeping horses, and the ability to do so, together with the 
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general practice of the nobler field sports, tended to render 
him a decidedly *■ all-round " man. Of these officers* as in 
other services, some were first-rate, most were good, ami of 
course some were bad: but the long and brilliant roll of 
names of distinguished Indian soldiers, ranging from Clive 
to Napier, Grant, and Roberts, is the best testimony to 
the goodness of the stuff of which they were made, and of 
the school in which it was moulded. More especially the 
Indian service, with its liomeric hand-lo-haiid fighting, has 
at all times been prolific of the hem sabreur class, of which 
Chamberlain, Probyn, Hodson, and ** Sam " Browne, are 
distinguished types : while the many-sided nature of Indian 
employment has resulted in the production of that speciality 
of India, the soldier-political — the man alike prepared to 
conquer a province and to rule like Henry 1*^^ - 

rente, Herbert Edwardes, James Outram, and John Nichol¬ 
son, 

About the time of the great Mutiny, and very possibly in 
consequence of it, it seems to have occurred to the 
authorities that the officers of the Indian army would 
lie improved by some tincture of the more rigid discipline 
prevailing in British regiments, find which was rightly 
enough believed to be somewhat Sacking in the native bat¬ 
talions With this object in view an order was issued re¬ 
quiring all young officers of the Company's sendee to do 
duty for a year at least with an English regiment before 
taking up their duties with the native troops. This system 
was probably attended with considerable advantage to the 
officers concerned, and it was not accompanied by any 
disadvantages to the regiments with which they did doty. 
The Colonels of the British regiments willingly imparted to 
these neophytes some knowledge of the British regimental 
system: being supernumerary to the establishments of 
the regiments with which they acted, their presence in 
these regiments tended to lighten the minor routine duties 
of the battalion ; a modicum of good resulted ami at all 
event! mi harm was done. It is apparently to this practice 
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lit at we owe the present method of supplying officers to 
native regiments, which we now proceed to consider. 

On the abolition of the Cast India Company, and on 
the so-called " amalgamation ” of the British and Indian 
Armies, it was resolved that from that time forward all 
officers intended for service with native troops should not 
only do duty fora time with British regiments—a system, 
as we have seen, at once beneficial and innocuous—but 
should actually belong to such regiments, and form an in¬ 
tegral part of their establishments, for a greater or less 
period, prior to joining the Indian troops : in other words 
that henceforth the British army should be the source from 
which the Indian army should In- officered: the laboratory 
in which the raw material represented by young English 
gentlemen should he worked up into the Indian officer, and 
supplied to the Indian army. 

It is difficult to imagine what motives induced the authori¬ 
ties to adopt this system If it was done with the view of 
imparting to the novice some knowledge of the British 
regimental system, wc have jus: seen that this object could 
be attained, without iUtendanl mischief, by attaching young 
officers to British regiments as supernumeraries for duty 
during a limited period, i f again the Government thought 
that the new system would have the effect of linking the two 
services together in closer bonds of comradeship; we would 
reply, first, that no necessity exists for any special efforts to 
that end. since the services are already quite sufficiently 
attached by the sentiment of fellow-soldiership, by common 
patriotism, and, as before noted, by family connection ; and, 
secondly, we would observe that tin* sentiment has not been 
in any way strengthened by this system; since it is notorious 
that the young officers who join the Indian service through 
this channel are, to the extent of nine-tenths or them, simply 
men who always intended to join that service, and would 
join it under whatever system prevailed . and therefore they 
neither fed nor inspire any special interest m the service to 
which they are thus temporarily attached Lastly, if the 
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Govern jr tin) imagined that a brier sojourn with a white 
regiment would impart any particular prestige to the young 
officer, and that it would tend to elevate the standard of the 
Indian Army ; to this we would reply that the prestige of 
tiie British officer in India is drawn from his nationality, and 
not from any temporary and trivial antecedents in his career ; 
while it is simply laughable to suppose that the class which 
produced Jacob, Outram, Chamberlain, and Eriwardes, as 
well as many like them, could possibly depend for its 
‘'standard” on the accident of a brief spell of duty in an 
ordinary battalion of the line; and as to social standing we 
have already shown that the Indian officer is. and has at all 
tirnt^ been, drawn from the very same social strata as the 
ordinary English officer. 

But not only is the present system unprofitable: it is 
also positively mischievous in a high degree. It is good for 
nobody, and liked by nobody. It is bad for the British 
regiments which are thus made the channel for supplying 
officers to the Indian army • it is bad for those officers 
themselves ; and it is bad for the Indian service. 
It is a grave inconvenience o. British regiments to be con¬ 
stantly losing young officers, just as they are beginning to 
lie useful, while ilwir departure increases the incidence of 
duty on those who remain, until fresh subalterns art sup¬ 
plied and worked up into usefulness only to be lost m turn : 
and this process is perpetually going on. It is bad for 
these young officers to spend a time with British regiments, 
to become fond of them, and to regard them as a home ; and 
then to be torn from them to enter upon a different career. 
And iL is bad for the Indian regiments in receive young 
officers who have become partial to anotlicr service, ami 
who, far a time at least, look with distaste on their new 
surroundings. Colonels of British regiments not un¬ 
naturally resent the necessity of training young men hi 
whom they can take so permanent interest ; and 'hey com- 
plain loudly that their regiments are not only constantly being 
deserted by these alumni , but that they are too often dc- 
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sorted by the best of them, the most spirited and enter¬ 
prising. The other officers qf those regiments can look 
with little interest on comrades of such a temporary char* 
acter that they are in fact not comrades at all; while the 
voting officers themselves who are destined for the Indian 
army, feeling that they have no real part or lot in the life 
around them, have the uneasy sensation of strangers and 
birds of passage : and if, in spite of this, they imbibe a 
liking for their temporary home, this has only the effect of 
increasing the regret with which they leave it; and their 
oversion, even though this may soon wear off* to their new 
career. 

But if it should lx* urged by the supporters of the pre¬ 
sent system that the above objections to It are more or less 
sentimental in their character, and are not sufficiently 
serious and substantia! to warrant a departure from it, 
there remains to be noticed by far the most fatal objection 
of all: and it is one which assuredly cannot he stigmatised 
as fanciful or shadowy in its character. If the withdrawal 
of young officers from British regiments is attended by 
grave inconveniences in lime of peace : in time of serious 
war it would become simply impossible : since then those 
regiments, far from being able to spare any portion of their 
establishments, would require to keep every officer they 
possessed, and would ai^o stand in need of a constant fresh 
supply of them to meet the drain of warlike operations. 

It is notorious lhal in our two latest Indian wars — 
the Afghan and the Hu nurse, and they were comparatively 
'"little wars"—extraordinary demands were made on the 
British army for young officers for our native regiments; 
and that the greatest difficulty was experienced in providing 
anything like the requisite number of Lhrm ; ami this, 
although the selection was thrown open to the entire British 
army, wherever quartered, to the royal marines, and to the 
West India regiments,* and although the qualifying stan- 

* There were? theft two such regiments. 
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dards of admission to the Indian army were if necessary 
to be lowered for the purpose, Bui, we would ash our 
readers, if such was the difficulty of procuring an emergent 
supply of officers for the Indian army from British regi¬ 
ments during two small, local, and ephemeral wars, and 
while the empire ai large was at peace, how could it be 
hoped that any supply of them could be obtained from that 
source during a serious and possibly protracted war against 
a numerous and formidable enemy on the Indian frontier, 
even if peace prevailed in Europe : while if England herself 
were at the same thue engaged in war, it would he mure 
hopeless and impossible still: and even if it were possible, 
we have shown in an earlier part of this paper that officers 
suddenly supplied from crude sources, and destitute of the 
peculiar qualifications essentia! for the- successful leading of 
Oriental troops, could be oJ little use. However, it is suf¬ 
ficient to say that, under the present system, it would he im¬ 
possible to get officers at all for the Indian army just at the 
critical moment when they were most needed : so that it is 
nothing less than a wilful occupation of a fool's paradise to 
continue our reliance on that system. 

Wc make bold to think that this proposition must be 
self-evident to every mind, and therefore wc shall not waste 
time or space in any further discussion of it, Tlic only 
wonder is that any Intelligent government should ever, hive 
adopted a system which, in addition to Us many other gisve 
defects, contains within itself the sure germs of its own. iins¬ 
truction : but when we consider how often and how grisly 
governments and government departments do contrive-io 
blunder in thdr arrangements and what fantastic triclL 
they often play-, we could wish that they would bring to tMc 
discharge fU their duties at least as much common sense 4- 
an ordinarily intelligent grocer applies to his business^ 
Possibly the truth is that the interest of the intelligent 
grocer depends on his u^ing common _,en<e: but the salaries 
of ministers and secretaries are comfortably assured to them 
whether they blunder or noL 
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VVe proceed now to consider finally what system ought,, 
in our opinion, to be adopted for die officering of the Indian 
army — the sources from which, and the mode in which, 
British officers should be supplied to that service. Well, 
unless we have in vain written tile foregoing parts of this 
paper, we imagine it must be evident that the first and forts 
most desideratum in any such system must be that it shall 
be absolutely independent of any other anti distinct organi¬ 
zation. It must stand upon its own feet, and be essentially- 
independent and self-supporting, it must on no account 
lean on any other and separate system designed for distinct 
purposes, anti, above all, the Indian arniv muni no longer 
depend for its British officers on the British regiments which 
themselves require Uleir complete establishments, and which, 
under the stress of war, could uut possibly have any of them 
to spare. In other words, and mutatis tmthutdfy we ought 
to revert in essentials to the system which prevailed prior 
to the Mutiny. Young men who desire to enter the Indian 
army should from the first declare that they arc candidates 
for it ; and there should be a separate Competition for that 
service, precisely as there now is a separate competition f Dr 
W oulwich and for the British Cavalry- and Infantry ; and, a.s 
indeed there is, and always) has been, a separate competition 
for the Indian medical service, quite distinct from that for 
the medical departments of the British army or navy. The 
Indian army should bt frankly recognised as a separate and 
d^tinct service/rr se,- and there is little room to doubt that 
the manifold attractions of an Indian carter, especially to 
nicu of small fortune but enterprising temperament, will at 
all limes attract, as they always have attracted in the past, 
an abundant number of candidates of the very stamp re¬ 
quired. Indeed, the only thing to Ik? apprehended would 
be that the superior advantages of that career might possibly 
seriously diminish the number of candidates who might come 
forward for the British service. However, England lias 
doubtless plenty of young men ready to enter all branches 
of Ucr service. 
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The next question is as to where the young men who 
pass for truJia should receive their preliminary military 
education. Many persons whose judgment is entitled to the 
greatest weight are of opinion that the best course would be 
to organise a special training college for the Indian service 
—lo create a second Addiscombe—and when we remember 
whfct admirable men were turned out by the Addiscombe of 
the past, the idea of reviving it is full of promise. All 
attempt? to effect a true amalgamation of the British and the 
Indian services have failed, and are probably destined to 
fail. Seeing that an exaggerated esprit tie corps is so rampant 
in the English army, that not only each branch of it looks 
askance at all its other branches, but each regiment thinks 
itself better than its neighbour, how can we expect that two 
distinct services, like the British and the Indian, should be 
animated by any sentiment of homogeneity ? With all due 
mutual respect for each other, they still are, and will ever 
be, distinct and separate organizations; and the wisest 
course would be to recognise this from the outset, and to 
train the young Indian officer in a special institution specially 
designed for the service of India. If the British and the 
Indian cadets are to be mingled together at Sandhurst, there 
will always be undesirable friction and unwholesome class 
feeling between them, and it would be far better that they 
should be separated from the commencement Wholesome 
rivalry and pride of service would then take the place of 
petty jealousies and unpleasant friction, and all would go 
more smoothly. In a separate college,moreover, the Indian 
cadet would receive, in addition to general military training, 
a special preparation in things essential to an Indian career, 
and would from the drst imbibe a bias for employment in 
India, and a wholesome pride in the service of his choice. 
Sir James Out ram said, “ We should sped ally train officers 
for India, and lead their thoughts and wishes from early 
youth h India"—ami surely this could best be done in a 
special establishment for the purpose. 

If. however, for any reason, financial or other, the idea of 
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creating or reviving a special military college for India 
should not find favour, then, of course, the Indian cadets 
would have to receive their preliminary training at Sand¬ 
hurst ; and by oil accounts the training which is there imparled 
leaves little to be desired. But while at Sandhurst, and 
from die very day of their entrance to it, they should be 
declared Indian cadets; indeed, as we have just said, they 
ought to be that—or avowed candidates for Lhat position— 
from the day of their first presenting themselves for exami¬ 
nation; and on passing out of Sandhurst they should be 
forthwith appointed to the Indian army. 

The exist mg system whereby a certain number of candi¬ 
dates are admitted to the competition for the army from 
certain universities, should be extended so as to admit of 
such candidates competing for the Indian service separately ; 
and it would probably be advisable to still further expand this, 
principle, and throw open the competition to the more 
advanced alumni of both public and private schools. The 
senior scholars of such seminaries arc just the sort of stuff 
who would make desirable candidates for commissions ; and 
we are by no means sure that any real benefit is gained by 
their passing a few terms at a university. Probably this 
does more harm than real good; it is to - apt to engender 
expensive habits; and the charms of university life are but 
too likely to give rise to an undue taste for English home 
existence, and to a corresponding distaste to India. It has 
often been said that young men destined foran Indian career 
should he caught young, and before they have imbibed too 
powerful n love for life in England. 

There may he some who would advocate that Indian 
officers might also, with advantage, be admitted from the 
militia. In such a view we should certainly hesitate to 
concur. In the first place, that force is already probably 
quite sufficiently taxed in providing officers for thr British 
line; and we think that wc have already shown that the 
Jrdian service ought, for its supply of British officers, to be 
entirely independent of source* already not mure t! an 
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adequate for the provision of the English army in peace, still 
less in war. But in addition to this objection to the idea 
under consideration, there remains the much graver objection, 
already dwelt upon in an earlier part of this paper, that 
officers accustomed to English troops are not well suited for 
transfer to Indian ones; and it is but too likely that the 
young officer of the militia would, during his service in that 
force, imbibe a full share of those predilections and prejudices 
which, as before stated, form, to say the least, a very 
unfavourable preparation for an Endian career. 

As to the admission of officers by transfer from British 
regiments, we imagine we have already demonstrated the 
objections to that course: which would be indeed prv fattfo, 
merely a perpetuation of the existing system ; and we have 
written in vain if we have failed to show that that system is 
at once vicious tn its principle and impracticable in its 
operation. 

The present practice of allotting a certain number of cadet-* 
ships on proof of qualification, but free from tire strains and 
uncertainties of open competition, under the name of Queen's 
India cadetships, might, with advantage, be considerably 
extended, and, above all, the system should be amended in 
«nt very essential point, if all be true that is said of it. We 
have been credibly informed that at present these appoint¬ 
ments are given almost exclusively to the sons of high 
officers who, however meritorious, are generally prosperous, 
ami have already in most cases reaped ample rewards for 
their services, both in honours and emoluments. It is difficult 
to believe that such appointments are practically denied to 
the orphan sons of officers who, however deserving, may 
have been early cut off by death before they could attain to 
high position. But such is said to be the case ; and it is 
abu alleged that, under the operation of the system of 
selection now adopted, the boon in question is practically 
" ithheld from the sous of medical officers, however merit¬ 
orious they may be. If these tilings be indeed so, then surelv 
there never was a more glaring injustice, or a stronger case 
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of taking from him who hath not, and giving unto him that 
hath ten talents. 1-ft us suppose the case of an officer of un¬ 
impeachable character and high deserts, who dies early, 
leaving a widow and children. It is said that the widow ol 
such a man need not apply for a Queen’s India cadetship for 
her son, because, forsooth, the boy's father had not attai ned to 
high rank with its accompaniments of high pay, honours, and 
large pension. Thus the very misfortune of the youth, which 
ought to constitute his strongest claim to consideration, is 
made the reason for ignoring his claims altogether, w hile the 
coveted boon is freely conferred on the sons «f prosperous 
and successful general officers. Similarly it U stated that a 
surgeon who may have undergone the most arduous war 
services, and mav have performed capital and critical opera¬ 
tions on the very field of bailie, and amid the hurly-burly of 
the fight, has no chance of obtaining a Queens India 
cadetship for hb son—it is said that none such need apply ; 
while the boon is granted without hesitation to the son of a 
commander*jn-chict or of a provincial governor. 

If this be indeed tire case, it is surely a very gross per¬ 
version of the true intention, or what ought to be the true 
intention, of this beneficial arrangement. We do not say 
that because an officer has served with honour and success 
for thirty years, and has attained to the highest prizes of his 
profession, he should necessarily be debarred from tins 
benefit. Far from it: but we do say that professional suc¬ 
cess should not be a sine gun twn towards its attainment; 
and that meritorious misfortune should have some claim 
l* it. We do say that the orplwn should not be dis¬ 
qualified merely in consequence of His misfortune, and 
that the sons of good officers, no matter what position 
such officers may have held, should be admitted to some 
shore in these coveted appointments. Perhaps with a view 
to doing justice to both classes—the fortunate and tht on 
fortunate—it might be well to increase the number of thes* 
appointments, and to divide them into two sections : the one 
for the sons of eminent and successful officers , the other for 
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the sons of meritorious officers who may have been debarred, 
by early death, or other causes beyond their control, from 
attaining to eminence and success. And if it be true that 
the claims of medical officers are practically ignored, such an 
intolerable injustice should be at once rectified. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject, namely, the 
various modes of entering the Indian army, without uplifting 
our voice against the obduracy of the authorities, in persist¬ 
ing in their wrong-headed refusal to allow m the examina¬ 
tions a fair proportion of marks for physical qualities—to 
recognise the vast importance of such qualities in candidates 
for military service, more especially in India, and to assign to 
them at least a reasonable proportion of the marks awarded. 

It is constantly being said that, in consequence of recent 
electoral reiorms, the people of England now really govern 
the country, and practically manage their own affairs* We 
think nothing could demonstrate the absurdity of this asser¬ 
tion more completely thin the point which we arc now 
considering, and the one which wc have just dismissed. If 
the English people really managed their own affairs, they 
never would have allowed the free cadetships to be given 
solely to the prosperous; and they would not longer toler¬ 
ate the continuance of the more than Chinese absurdity of 
ignoring physical gifts in the tests for admission to their 
warlike services- When some future Macaulay shall treat 
his generation to a graphic picture of the England of to-day, 
he will encounter no small amount of incredulity when he 
informs his readers that in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, in the selection of officers for the army, no account 
whatever was taken of physical properties and athletic fit- 
ness—always provided that the candidates were free from 
actual disease ; and that admission to the service was attained 
chiefly by means of a know I edge of dead languages, or of 
archaic British authors, of roots of words, and of abstract 
but unpractical mathematics. Wc question if even the 
Chinese official hierarchy is selected on principles so pedantic 
and absurd; or if the Island of Laputa or the Academy 
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of Lagudo cchiIiI have paralleled its folly. It is probablt 
that if Swift had lived in the present day, the fifth chapter of 
Gulliver's Third Voyage would have contained a passage 
somewhat to the following effect:— 

" i hail hitherto s«u only one side of die Academy, but the warder 
now carried me to lire other wing of it, ’which t* appropriated ta the 
examination of those young men who down: to beconre ufitcers in the 
army of ftidnibarbi, which process is conducted in * manner scare* 
Imaginable to us in Europe. 

“ 1 noticed tint the candidates were in many eases of meagre aspect 
and puny frame; Inti my conductor explained to me, that their 
philosophers had discovcretl that bodily sitvngth and gotxl physical 
constitution were of little account in ihe military calling > *°d that the 
contrary supposmun was one of the prejudice* of the vulgar, which hath 
l*een tong sine* exploded. 

* k He proceeded to inform ine that they had also discarded from iltctr 
system, as vwtltleB, all studies which Itad arty practical bearing cn the aft 
of war. w indeed whiih had any real Utility tn any purauit whatever, an J 
that it was art uiinhme of the tgncmiiU to mippuie that what the cuiumon 
sort call usdul knowledge hath any true worth. 

“The ofiicen of ih,. Ibdrilbsrliiati Army trv selected prrorijniily for 
their skill in she languages of Stoofeiuk «id Pliofilm, two andant peoples 
who ftumhed many ages ago in a remote part of tile continent adjoining 
to Halmbarli. but whkb are now ertinct, and their language* are iiuite 
dead i a circumstance which render* tiiem peculiarly serviceable in the 
preparation ftn all millings, but more particularly for the r&iTtLafy one • 
the great merit of these tiregue* being (hat they require for thetr ic^utisilion 
many years of pn iaumi study, and that, wliea iter] uired, they are emiiicMly 
n^clcss. 

“The young men who ennipete for the army In lltai kingdom are also 
chosen in a emu extent for tlwir knowledge yf Mlicni l jpuiian writers, 
broame such, hdtijj now ijoiie oftsokle af-d nearly unintelligible, are well 
Ui^h a» useless a» the dead authors. And with that people, a great 
[ jiasrport ro ihe profewiMt of arm* cemsiils in an a«ittuintancc with the 
most recondite root* -fthe lean meful wurJ* in the Upturn roiwie. 

" I told my conductor that in my country, philosophy not being I here 
advanced so greuilv as could Ik wished, we were to ineoniiJemre a* lo 
chiise out mir officer* from such youths a; possessed tiodily strength and 
fine frames; and that we thoughtlessly trained Hicm in whit we held to 
he the practical brandies of learning. At this he smiled* and evident y 
f irmed a very mean opinion «f the midefstiadiug of my cmmirynien, 
observing that such ww to be ™ |w.|>l«; but tn« 

we were more advanced in philosophy we would comet these error*, wit 
caber topics to the tome purpo«i 10 which I readily Mftentcd. 

1 1 mist not conceal from roy obliging readers that since 1 ijuiucd 
Bnlnilwirhi, I has- 1reu$J from a fi«it fend oi flut country auh whom ! 
bad formed a correspond me*, srul who tiaih reformed o>c that slmnly 
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after my visit to the Academy of t.tgado, a war broke forth between die 
Bore reign of Ltputa and hia ancient enemy the litnpenjr of IlUntdrag, a 
prince of a poor imderstaiuhruj who hath alw.iy* been so foolish as m select 
hia officers for warlike Stfte-as and that the amiy of Balnibuhi, noiwhh- 
standing the more |ihilDsuphk principles on which it-, ulfkcrs art sclented, 
hull suttained a very grievous defeat -a catastrophe which 1 can by no 
means amount ft Jr," 

Wit yield to none in our admiration of the literature of 
Greece anti Rome — though we are of those who hold that 
its empire in the educational domain is, to say the least, be¬ 
ginning to totter ; but we do think it is nothing short ofextra¬ 
vagant folly to rank it so highly as we do in the preparation for 
our military services. We regard such things as luxuries 
rather than as necessaries, and it is as absurd to make them 
principal tests for admission to the army as it would be 
to select our officers for skill in water-colour painting, or in 
playing the violin. The unreasonable value which we 
assign in these examinations to the dead languages is pro¬ 
bably the outcome of relying too much on the opinion of 
pedagogues whose stock in trade and means of livelihood 
consist mainly of such wares ; or of pedants who over-rate 
the attainments which they themselves have achieved ; but 
if the British democracy really does arrange its own affairs, 
it will not much longer tolerate this exorbitant valuation of 
classic erudition, and the total exclusion of athletic fitness 
in the candidates for the defence of the empire. 

We are sometimes told that it would give a great deal of 
trouble to the authorities to introduce any change into their 
present system ; but to this we would respectfully reply 
that public servants are paid to take trouble; and that the 
public interests were not made for public servants, but 
public servants were made for the public interestt and the 
sooner these authorities apply themselves to the introduction 
of the necessary change the better We are also told that 
it would be difficult to devise tests of physical fitness. To 
this wc would rejoin as above, that government officials are 
paid not to do only what is easy, but also, if need be, what 
is difficult Moreover, we fail to see where the difficulty 
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would come in. seeing that all our public schools, and nearly 
al l onr private ones, annually hold athletic cowpctitnin^, 
where the physical qualities of their youths are tested by 
running, jumping, and gymnastic exercises of various kinds, 
prizes being awarded to the most expert. We do not see 
why our government officials should not, if they gave their 
minds to it, accomplish that which every petty private 
school in the country docs with ease. 

Another objection sometimes urged against the bestowal 
of marks for physical excellence is that such excellence is a 
mere natural gift which has fallen by chance to its fortunate 
possessor, and is not the result of any effort of his own, and 
that it would be 14 unfair " to allow him to profit by that, to 
the disadvantage of those whose qualifications are the result 
of study. But is not the intellectual ability which enables a 
candidate to achieve proficiency in literature, as much a gift 
of nature a»a fine constitution and an aptitude for athletic 
sports'? Both arc alike *’ talents "in the sense of the parable 
and both should benefit their possessors. Moreover, 
physical fitness is, oftencr than wc commonly imagine, the 
result of manly conduct and commendable self-restraint on 
the part of its possessor. 

11 Qui ttwtel optauim cursu tontmgtrre me Urn, 

Multi talil fecitcjiie fmcr 4 Suduvu el abit r 
AtaiinuiE s e n at e tz Vina" 

Assuredly athletic excellence always implies the pos* 
session and the exercise of noble qualities: qualities, lw, 
which are especially valuable in the profession of arms. 

Finally, we have actually heard it objected to the 
bestowal of marks for skill in athletics, that it would afford 
an unfair advantage to the sons of the richer dasscs, inas¬ 
much as rich mens sons arc supposed to enjoy more facilities 
fur acquiring skill in manly sports than the sons of poorer 
men. Whether this be true or not, we would observe that 
the same argument would be equally efficacious as against 
literary excellence; since for the attainment of that also the 
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‘ions of rich men—rich is a relative term- — must obviously 
Command distinct advantages over the 30ns of poorer men. 
and are better able to pay the fees of costly crammers and 
all the other heavy expenses incidental to an elaborate educa¬ 
tion ; so that^unless We are prepared to extend gratuitous edu¬ 
cation to all young men who may wish to enter the army, 
we must make up our minds to endure a certain amount of 
what such sentimentnlisis would, to be strictly logical, stigma¬ 
tise as unfairness. But the truth is that this world is un¬ 
fortunately full of such unfairness, and always will be; 
capital always has commanded, and always will command, 
decided advantages in this imperfect planet: and, after 
all, young men are for the public service, no I the service 
for young men ; and there is no room whatever for sentiment 
in the matter. The one thing in view is to get the best 
possible candidates for the army; and we roust not be 
diverted from this point by any sentimental considerations 
whatsoever. 

We do not indeed advocate the award of any extravagant 
number of marks for physical qualities: and no excellence 
in athletics should atone for absolute intellectual deficiency 
or crass ignorance, We would not admit Hercules himself 
if he could not spell; but neither would we pass a Solon if 
be could not back a horse or clear a jump, ft is sad to 
think what a mass of valuable material we probably annually 
exclude from our army by the existing absurd regulations : 
it is appalling to reflect that under our present Chinese 
mandarin system a Wellington would probably never have 
been admitted to the army, and Clive most assuredly would 
have been rejected 1 Great glory and copious gratitude will 
await the member of Parliament who shall adopt this point 
as his " hardy annual *'; and who shall hammer at it session 
after session, through good report and evil report, until he 
compels the authorities to adopt it. 

The only other possible source of supplying officer* to 
the Indian army which remains to be noticed is that of ex¬ 
change from British regiments to Indian ones : but this is 
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so little likely ever to be largely operative, that it is scareelj 
worth regarding as a serious source of supply. At the 
same time it would be highly undesirable to throw any ob¬ 
stacles in the way of it, or to frame against it any of those 
foolish cast-iron rules which the Government from time to 
lime, in the plenitude of its sagacity, seems to delight in 
constructing. A fair exchange is no robbery, and such can 
never hurt either service. Moreover exchange often serves 
as a useful means of getting round men out of square holes, 
and square men out of round ones; and it may often lend 
itself conveniently to any change which may occur in the 
circumstances of officers ; while if a man is so powerlully 
attracted to any career as to seek to exchange into it, 
the presumption is that he is well suited for that career, and 
will be a valuable acquisition to the service of his new 
adoption. 

When the young officer of the Indian service arrives in 
India, if the Government is of opinion that be would benefit 
by doing duty for a time with a British regiment—and we 
care not at present to consider the advantages or disadvan¬ 
tages of this system—this course can be adopted ; but he 
should always be supernumerary to the establishment of the 
regiment to which he is temporarily attached, and should be 
essentially only a “doing duty" officer, fits position would 
then be clearly defined from first to last: none of those ob¬ 
jections would attach to jt which we have referred to in our 
description of the existing system ; and instead of being 
regarded askance as a sham comrade, who was merely using 
his temporary regiment as a stepping-stone to a distinct 
career, and whose departure would increase the incidence of 
the regimental duties, he would be welcome during the 
period of his attachment, if for nothing else, because his 
presence diminished the incidence of these duties, and. if a 
good fellow, he would be ported with with regret. 

Before closing this paper, it seems desirable to say a 
word as to the Staff Corps, a term which we believe is a 
p i./r lr to many a British parent—and well it may be. The 
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Fact is that the s<H»l]cd Staff Corps is not a Staff Corps at 
all. The original conception of it was doubtless good ; but 
it has long since diverged from the lines of a true Staff 
Corps, More than thirty years ago Sir Henry Lawrence, 
writing in the Calcutta. Revtest ' said, ” There musi be a Staff 
Corps" ; and mi doubt be was right. Not only docs the 
Indian army, like all others, require a body of officers trained 
Lu rive discharge of all those duties which; in European 
armies, are known as staff duties proper ; hut also, in view 
of the multifarious and multiform exigencies of Indian ser¬ 
vice, and Lite often sudden and so me Limes almost romantic 
demands which from time to time are made on the talents 
of Indian officers, it is essential to maintain a considerable 
number of such officers unattached to regiments, untram¬ 
melled by regimental routine duties, and available for 
employment in a great variety of capacities, ami in every 
conceivable duty, from saving a from ter district, or governing 
it when saved, to compiling a gazetteer or the grammar of a 
local dialect. 

Accordingly, one of the first things which emerged from 
the wreckage of the Mutinies was the Indian Staff Corps, 
or, to speak more accurately, the three Staff Corps for the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay respectively. 
Soon, however, for reasons not germane to our present 
argument, these Corps ceased to be Staff Corps in any true 
sense, and became, in fact, as they now arc, little more than 
lists containing the names of alt the officers of the Indian 
army, with the exception of a small number who re¬ 
frained from joining them. It is not necessary here to 
enter into any account of the rules and conditions govern¬ 
ing the position of the officers of these Corps; all that we 
now desire to advocate is that the term, or rather the mis¬ 
nomer, Staff Corps should do longer be applied to the Indian 
service at large * that the bulk of the officers or that sen-ice 
—including, of course, all those of them who are engaged in 

• Qilivtii r Retire, 1856, 
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purely regimental duties—should be re-cast on sonic rational 
basis ; and that the residue — -those really discharging staff 
and other non-regimentat duties — should be formed into a 
true Staff Corps, 

The question will here probably arise — what duties, other 
than those of a strictly military staff,should he recognised as 
suitable for officer^ of the Staff Corps It may be asked, 
why should a military officer govern a district or compile a 
grammar ? It may be said, districts ought to be governed 
by members of the civil administrative service, and gram¬ 
mars should be compiled by professors. So it would be in 
any other country, and so it ought to be in India, if India 
resembled other countries — but she does not resemble other 
countries. Our whole position there is a huge anomaly, 
and if we are going to quarrel with anomalies, the first 
thing we ought to do would be to retire bag and baggage 
from the country. No ; wc must take livings as they are, at 
feast for the present; and in the men mi me one of the first 
necessities of our system is that it shall possess an elasticity 
fitting it to adapt itself to all conceivable contingencies. 
Cast-iron logical rules and rigid symmetrical systems are all 
very well in old and highly organized communities, but they 
will not work in India, 

From the earliest period of our occupation, it has been 
found desirable for the Indian Government to take the best 
man it could find, whoever or whatever he might be, or 
wherever he was to be found, according as circumstances 
threw him to the surface, Clive, the merchants clerk, bios* 
turned out, under the operation of chance events, into Clive 
the great captain. Henry Lawrence, the Bengal artillery¬ 
man, became ruler of the Punjab, and as chief civil commis¬ 
sioner of Oude he received his death-wound, So in instances 
too numerous to mention. The Indian army contains over 
two thousand officers, all of them, U we showed in an earlier 
part of this paper, more or less scholars, linguists, and ex¬ 
perts ; and it must he evident that so large a number of men 
possessing knowledge of Oriental languages and of Oriental 
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character, and acting often in circumstances of a peculiar and 
striking nature, is constant! 1 .' throwing up to the surface in¬ 
dividuals of varied accomplishments, and specially well fitted 
for various and startling contingencies: many round men; many 
square ones; and many of polygonal formation, men of the 
stamp which the Germans describe as • in alkn 5<\tt*Ingcreckt " 
This is a material too valuable to be lightly overlooked, 
and a wise and practical Government does well to utilise it, 
and has ever done so, in defiance of the cut and dried canons 
of an older and more crystallised society- To this sagacious 
system Is due the long roll of eminent and many-sided men 
which the Indian service has produced, to the extreme 
benefit of the empire ; and to this more especially is due 
that speciality of India, that remarkable product of our posi¬ 
tion there, the suMier-political and the soldier-administrator 
of India, 

But, it may be argued, and often is argued by superficial 
thinkers—when you have found in the army officers suited 
for duties not specially military, why retain them in the 
army? why not remove them from it altogether, and attach 
them permanently to the Civil Service? This argument is 
on the face of it highly specious; so much so that to one 
not practically acquainted with the working of the system 
it would be difficult to answer it, Yet the answer is simple 
enough—simple as Columbus's egg ; and it is this: that the 
Indian Government has on repeated critical occasions found 
it in the highest degree useful to recall to military work 
those of its officers whom it had previously employed in 
civil and miscellaneous duties; and strange to say — pact all 
drill-sergeants ami posture-masters of every kind — it bits 
commonly found these officers not only not deteriorated by 
their civil or other non-regimental experiences, hue sharp¬ 
ened and improved by them ; and it should ever be remem¬ 
bered that those officers have usually been the pick of the 
Service as regards natural ability and acquired accomplish¬ 
ments—the cream, in fact, of the entire profession 

In this connection it may be useful to reproduce the fol- 
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lowing passage from a letter which appeared some time ago 
in the London Times : — 

“ Mach outcry tie? hjtin niiHiJ in certain quarter* ag'-iinst tile rclcnti in 
in the Staff Corjss of those officer* who arc engaged irt what iv known in 
India as < Civil employ'; hut after all there it nothing so very rnnuslnmi 
in this arrangement in n eijuntiy like India. Tile Royal hrijtineen. ii 
essentially a Staff Corps; and tn India, during peace, tie officers are 
almost exclusively engaged in Civil duties. At this moment, oat of 13--I 
officers of all ranks in the three Indian Staff Corps, there ate only * 47 > 
or about ran per cent. of the whole, employed in Civil ssork. These coni' 
prise many who have done haul soldier s work in the field, and all of them 
are ready and fit for any of those warlike emergesintSi so liable to occur in 
India, ami in which Indian officers in Civil employ have so often rendered 
tnvaluable service—witness Lawrence. Ldwardes. Nicholson, Daly, l-she. 
HoJson. and many more. If Nicholson hid nof been a soldier he could 
not have been suitunoru.'i] from luj Civil charge to storm the bre-u h ai 
Delhi. Had Lvwreueo not burn -i roilitarv man, he could not have 
assumed ihe com mind ai I air;know .ml inspired its heroic defence 

“ As 10 the alleged JeptecLuiuti of uidlfciiv mnk ffmn ta tenure by 
filth ufiluefs, I luve never met a tree soldier acquainted with India 
who did net smile *t the idea; and it is bile to talk of ir in this country. 
Hooded os it U «'ith half jay fh Id 1 ifiiren, anil redted luiflotmy colonels 
and genctab, 

" !-iwrence, tale, Nicholson; Hudson, anti many more were no ‘ sham 
colonel* i'and event* al ine—events ever imminent in India—are needed 
in develop unity such aintmit the officers in Civil employ of the Indian 
Staff Corps," 

Then, again, lot lis hear what Sir Henry Lawrence b*ut 
to say on the subject: — 

" U will be observed dm we have Llirown the whole Civil as well a' 
Military Suff Into the Stuff Corpm We have done » deliberately, and 
afLcr much coMuitritien, ax agreeing wiili Lnrd Hard: tree* thru it tiitstfiil 
to have officer? juilificil for b/ih Civil and Military duties on the strength 
of the Army. . , For the sen City or a hundred years there must hr 
nun regulation provinces and military cfviltfltit. Indeed wc would always 
have them, and urvcovcnjjited officers abo, * ene it only for a stimuli!* 10 
civilian*, and 3 fillip to routine practices, „ . , The question is not what 
u bait Tor this or tint individual, hut what w best lor the Service ; whether 
in a great raUnmy —and Government should always he ready for one—the 
public would place most confidence tn wldirn like Hrei/ulfi’Ot, Jacob, and 
KXwsudrs or in hujdineH, senioniy commandcri. Whoever would have 
preferred Xenophon to Menon, or Pottinger to tlphinstone, must v<rte 

* Evidence before the Lurcb- 
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with m It is doubt till whether Xenophon was a soldier at all when he 
'v.t . r.v-*»l tocomiuiud o'i Lbe slneids of the soldiery.* Htf*t proved 
Foititiger to bare been a iliti tough strtdissr. . . , Washington was a 
militiaman and a surveyor, Cromwell a country gentleman. They were all 

iVr» soldier*." 

Again, in another place:— 

“ tc is not by three limes a day seeing fokliei* cat their nations. or 
horses twice a day their cern ; nut t» it even by, y«u aflcr year, driving 
Cnees and portfires, nr matching round barrack squires. dal oSi'ers I cam 
to be soldiers, much E±:is to b. 1 geneeals. . , . In short, we .ltiagether 
deny slut Ihe officer who has pawed his life in small rc’imetitaL details, 
and in performing t) undos’* eighteen man mimes. or anyone rise's twenty- 
eight, is likely to prove a better * oaunamkr in field or In garrison than the 
one who, with from five to Seven years' practical military education, lias 
early distinguished hiiiiself above hU fellows, and in Inter year* lias been 
knocking about the country as a rjuartetmaster-general, a surveyor, or a 
magistrate. . . . Among the highest names in European warfare are 
those of men who have performed little regimental duty. In the Indian 
ranks alw the I'oJloeks, the Motts, the Gilberts and tlw Cheapes of the 
present day did as little l«!talinn drill as did die Makolras, the Muiims, 
and the dives of ol<L' t 

Nu, as before said, we must not be scared by anomalies 
or frightened by an exaggerated love of symmetry, out of the 
enjoyment of a system which, however strange it may seem 
to English eyes, has been found practically valuable in India. 
Just as analogies are proverbially fruitful of fallacy, so ano¬ 
malies arc sometimes pregnant with sound conclusions ; and 
as truth frequently lurks in paradox, so anomaly is often 
but the veil which shrouds a valuable fart. We should re¬ 
member the teaching of our most philosophical historian, 
where he tells us that " the habit of estimating systems, not 
.'.cc.idling to their logical coherence, but according to their 
practical working, is extremely valuable in politics;’^ and 
let us not in a mischievous pedantic spirit destroy a system 
which, like that nn -w under consideration, however anomalous, 
has been found to work so welt. 

* Ratlin calls him a young Athenian ; Plutarch says Cyrus gave him a 
commission. 

f * Esrajrs. Military and Political.’* 

t Ledt*, England, iSih Century. 
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One word mure on the Staff Corps and we dismiss it. 
Tile three separate Staff Corps for Bengal. Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay ought to be fused into one for all India. What has been 
called the watertight compartment system of maintaining 
three separate presidential armies, may have its advantages 
as regards the native soldiery, since it tends to prevent the 
possibility of dangerous combination; and on the "divided 
impem " principle it may be valuable. But it has obviously 
50 sort of application to the British officers : and for nume¬ 
rous reasons it would be desirable to have but one Indian 
Staff Corps; possibly under the revived title of the Royal* 
Staff Corpse the officers of which should be available for em¬ 
ployment wherever their services might be required. 

Wc have already alluded to the attractions of an Indian 
career; and it is not fora moment to be doubted that if we 
again make the Indian Service a separate and independent 
one* those attractions would draw, as indeed they have ever 
drawn, an ample number of candidates for that Service ; can¬ 
didates, moreover, of the very best stamp for the purpose ■ 
inert am hit huh of distinction and success; and who, not 
being overburdened with pecuniar.’ resources, or distracted 
by the temptations of wealth, would regard the Service as a 
real profession, and would stick to it throughout their lives. 
Indeed, to men of this stamp* or to men of any stamp, except¬ 
ing always the scions of the aristocracy, of those who possess 
a full measure of the advantages am! pleasures which wealth 
commands in Mngland, there is sorely no room for com¬ 
parison between art Indian career* with all its romantic possi¬ 
bilities. and the bum-drum routine of ordinary regimental lift 
in a British battalion of the Vine. 

As every French Soldier was said to carry in h* knap¬ 
sack the baton of a Field-Marshal* so it may l*c truly said 
that every Indian cadet carries in his outfit, along with the 
most comfortable certainties, possibilities of the most bnl- 

* It trill be in the tecoTIcclian of Ihe icailef dwt there was farmer I v 4 
Ruvat Staff CnFT* *b l be British Army. 
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Itant character, including literally the baton itself ;* or even 
the chief command of the army * At all times assured of in¬ 
dependent means, certain nl commanding throughout his life 
Midi dent wealth to enable him to enjoy the more generous 
sports, to keep horses, to shoot, and to afford other pleasures 
which in England arc within the reach only of the affluent, 
lie also knows that if so disposed he may, with prudence, 
enter into matrimony — an institution peculiarly well suited 
to most of the conditions of Indian life — he can afford to 
keep a wife and bring up a family under the enlightened 
leave regulations of the present day he can visit England as 
often as any reasonable man could wish to do so; and when 
he does visit it, his good pay enables him to live like a 
gentleman; and in his later years, when he is dona tus jam 
aide, lie enjoys a pension amply sufficient for his comfortable 
support. 

In the varied fields of diplomacy and of war which India 
holds out to her servants, and in the constantly occurring op¬ 
portunities for distinction which she affords, the Indian 
officer will at all times find ample scope for the display of 
the noblest qualities, as welt as the richest rewards for their 
display. India is the must prolific field of Victoria Crosses 
and other coveted decorations. In that service independent 
command and high responsibility devolve far earlier and far 
oftener on the young officer than could possibly happen in 
the British line — witness Edward? s as a subaltern commanding 
armies, and hurling back the tide of revolt at Suddoosam and 
Kineyrce ; witness Cavagnari a K.C.B.and British Resident 
at Calnd at the age uI thirty-eight; witness, lastly, Nicholson 
falling in the arms of Victory*, a general at thirty-seven. 
The Indian officer, not crushed by superincumbent routine, 

* Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock a Ikn&al Othref; and Field- 

Marshal Lord Siapier at MagdaU, and Sir Patrick Giant, commenced 
their military careers as simple cadets in ihai army. 

t The late Ounmarder-rri’Chicf in India (Sir 'Donald Stewart ) was an 
nffifs*' cf the Bengal Staff Corps; and the present one (Sir l'rtdoick 
Rnhettu rose in the Bengal Artillery. 
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or choked by red tape, is early taught to tlnnk for himself, 
and to rely upon himself. The effect of this upon his 
character is improving in a high degree; and il at times 
much is exacted from him, his deserts, when conspicuous, 
never fail to receive their reward. 

We cordially hail the candidate for the Indian Army, in 
the words of Apollo to Ascanius ; 

w Macte npm vtrujte pucr -sic iior ad asfra/ 1 
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Kin Kiiui^ isl cm K.6 ti4? dcr sich ats Konig iteigi 1 
Doch Kitd cr nur cin Sclavc wetin er sicii Sehmeidilcm neigt 
Duiiu halte fcsl Uas Wahre, vcrfeclite btos das Rc-clic 
Uml dann bist Du cin Konig und wars! du aiich cm KultIu. 

Whix Archbishop Sundberg told the King of Sweden, at the 

beginning of the last Oriental Congress, that it was mere 

" humbug," the amiable anti highly-gifted monarch replied, 

truly enough, that there was * f a little humbug " in must 

things ; on which the outspoken prelate rejoined, “ But this 

is not 1 UttU * " St non i ivro i ben frt/vnh, for there never 

was a gathering to which that derivative from •’ ! i am burg " 

could be mure thoroughly applied. If “ work and no play 

makes jack a dull boy," “all play and no work" may also 

• * 

convert philologists into foots. For there is a wit in wisdom 
as it unbends, which the learned men collected at Stock¬ 
holm managed to miss, when they attempted to be jocular. 
Witness the following lines, selected from a publication, 
a perfect gem of the printers art, to which, in dozens of for¬ 
gotten languages, the supposed leaders of Oriental Learning 
laboriously contributed 11 by order" what they thought to be 
funny. It in a msntt heralded by a vulgar-looking Sphinx 
that bears some resemblance to a well-known official, minus 
the military moustaches, It consists of twenty-three pages, 
every one of which is exquisitely bordered. The first 
appropriately sings the- praises of the “Snaps Sucdois aux 
hors d'cEuvres," in vulgar Arabic, by Carlo Land berg; and, 
indeed, nothing more vulgar or offensive to Mohammedans 
than the use in it of the name of God (“ BismiHab ') can be 
conceived, This encouragement to a Swedish custom which 
is far “ more honoured in the breach than the observance/' 
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especially by followers of the Prophet, receives a damper m 
woe Chinese verses by Professor Schlegel. in whieh 1 e 
ironically asks whether the expensive pheasant, swan, camel 
and dragon-soups of historical Chinaman he compared with 
Swedish soup, as wc sincerely hope they cannot, for nothing 
more astonishes the British stomach than a soup of sweet 
almonds, except, perhaps, codfish with jam. Ihen the 
veteran Dillmann, President of the smallest Oriental Congress 
that has been held, pieces his Abyssinian 14 Gey “ together, 
expecting a boar, but finding 44 rissoles a larussc " This re¬ 
minds him of Aschmow's attempt to land in Abyssinia, which 
wants to serve 44 neither Russia nor France, neither home 
nor England/' hut to live freely in its mountains as the 
Swedes under their King. This poor fun, which we do not 
suppose for a minute an Abyssinian would understand (for 
our learned Orientalists have a knack, like Molike, of being 
silent in many languages k is followed by some gentlemanly 
verses in Sanscrit, which would puaxlc a Pandit; for who 
comes here, if not the Paymaster of popular Philology, 
Professor Max Mailer, in honour of “ saumon h 1 'import ale.” 
" The deity is the fish called Laksha, the metre- is Cayatri, 
the Rishi is Moksha-mhlara (Max M oiler), “ (Laksha being the 
German for salmon ■* Lacks"). Let us see whether the 
perusal of this poetry, which cannot be mistaken for prose, 
as it is in lines, will induce any unregenorate Englishman t*- 
take up the study of this sacred language—wc mean, of 
course, Sanscrit, being told so by the writer at the end of 
the page. One of the aims of the Asiatic Ql-artem-t Review 
being the promotion of Oriental studies, we f«-l bound to 
give 14 the verses" in full S— 


Oh ftiead*. stag forth the praise* ofdat wndeftil gnat h&h. * lw *° 
rmme is Ukiha, and who is bekmd by am ay - 

After he b*d gm™ Unn* fa ** t-d ™* l^ cd h 

ll!C nveff, he rjnwr hick to ns, a « lrW " e 
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May llui fish <Lakrii&), who » tt» be jpraised by modern poets as well 
as by i!tu» of old, bring hilliet toward us lhe goddess of Itapftfncss, 
I Jkshasi! 

Come together and look AC him, how red his flesh, how beautiful Ins 
shape, how he shines like silver! 

S- 

WTten the fish has been well steeped in a sauce puteh as cmjjcinn love, 
full of iw«intu and delight, 

6 . 

Tfitai indeed wc long fiir him here at thU Congress—the lovely one, a 
joy- to look at, meant to be raicn by men and women. 

Meant to be eaten by men and women t" If not the 
finest poetry, it is linked prose, and lias a true Sanscrit ring 
about it, as all unaojumrUcd with that language will cheer¬ 
fully admit. Nothing worthier of the son of the German 
poet, Wilhelm Mil Her, can he imagined than when he, 
bestriding the hillock of Odin at old U psakt, like unto the 
Colossus of Rhodes (except that. of course, his legs were 
shorter), handed down, in a speech worthy of the subject, a 
drinking-horn to successive Presidents uf future Congresses 
of Orientalists and Orientals, out of which they were to 
drink to the health <if King Oscar! 

Professor Klinkurt then, in Malay, takes the bull literally 
by the horns, for in introducing " filet do btruf." he swears 
that he never ate such meat. Had it been “ rice and curry” 
ho might have sung it in heroic, erotic, or linguistic stanzas, 
n like a peacock that turns its wheel” This is a physio¬ 
logical fact well known to ports. Being, however, beef, lie 
wishes the eaters a good appetite. If this be wit, then, in¬ 
deed, folly is wiser. We must, however, praise Professor 
KJLnkert's command of what he knows of Malay, whilst fab 
good sense and modesty in avoiding the evidently inappro¬ 
priate subject that had been set to him cannot be too highly 
exudlcd. Over Kbldekc’s “ Supreme dc Vblaitle,“ in Syriac, 
one can only weep, for it combines " cold with heat ami 
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moisture," though not dryness : 11 rulers of all tilings accord' 
ing to doctrine and tradition." How are the mighty fallen I ^ 
ant) how obviously small i'- the linguistic, as distinguished 
from the philological, command of the languages on which 
European scholars are such authorities 1 In Hebrew 
there is another patchwork by Professor Kautisch on 
■* Timbale dc GclinoUcs ii i'CrientaW* J uda was happy under 
his fig-tree. We have no fig-trees, but may be equally happy 
in a country where every subject has his fowl on Sunday ; 
therefore in eating ''woodcock," remember that a “good 
King ” has called us here, What bathos I Then comes 
“ Pate tie foie gras* 1 - -why, only Swedes can tell—with just a 
suspicion of genuine wit burrowed from the I' rcnch : - 

, i , i , « , 

Quit cn rauHiiunt, derient mart)t rle ttw/ctr, 

chanting, in very fair verse, the alacrity of the geese, 
apparently in Germany, to he converted in u* pate; for they all 
fly to the north in order to gratify “ the spirits " of the wise 
men assembled at Stockholm. 

M Dean IndoSino-A^iiitoA*^ 

Die fdtaumi die Gansdebcr both,* 

Auch Arab-Altai and JafKinbL 
tier }»!'■ de idle ft fcfel abhultl (it" 

The grammar and rhyme, especially of " tog and “ Koch, 
are quite worthy of one anuthcr, nnd of the genius inspired 
by “liver.*' 

Professor Vrccdc then coolly, in his Javanese account of 
the " jcune Coq ” cannot sung, bm has a brother who plays 
the flute; in other words, he gives a receipt for preparing 
the DCudfcng (dry meat), adding to it coriander and cummin. 

* Compare the English epitaph:— 

" Hem lies Snooks 
Weol off the hooks, 
ft&.-His name » ain't Snooks 
tiui it «uld not fhvToe 
with t’other dne," 
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"Si on en vent jouir en vrai gastronome, ii faut fair* 
fuismuler la viandc pendant deux itrois semaines , cHesora 
alors de la tie mi ire ddicatessei’ 7 We wish him a good 
appetite. 

Then comes a rather spirited praise in Akkadian, by 
Professor Sayce, who compares the Garden of Babylon with 
that of the Swedish King :— 

ji. The banquet was cxcetkm. the food wo* rich ; 

i j. the savour of die moat ascends to heaven ; 

tfi, Yet tliert t< something which is lacking. even the green herb 
which is watered by heaven, 

17. The green herb in the garden of the King. 

11. Good it the wort of the Kind’s servant j ihe food is exceedingly 

good; 

33. but the Gods iheuwctw* provide the salad. 

This is not very sparkling, but it compares favourably 
with the antics of the German Professors, whom English 
Orientalists- provide with fans from their immense Oriental 
domain ; whom French savants inspire with method and 
suggestions : hut who treat with contempt those who 
supply the material tiiat enables them, after much labour, 
tobacco, and beer, to produce the learned camels from the 
inner depths of their own subjectivity. 

After the gambols of buffaloes or bears, one is saddened 
to sec ,f the mad dance of lambs in the butcher's shop,” to 
which the pleasures of men on earth are compared, 
Ahmed Midhat Bey, In his own (the Ottoman) language, 
deals with “agneau au riz a la bedeuine," and, in defiance of 
precedent, docs not avoid the subject. The lamb is happy 
to be eaten so aromatically prepared, and men should profit 
of every joyful moment, till the cnti-l butcher. Destiny, over* 
takes them. This is epicurean, both the cater and the eaten 
are Maya, but the writer convey-’ his meaning, such as it is, 
whereas, we doubt whether many of the others have done 
so when using Oriental philology as a mummy, instead of 
investing it with the vitality of spoken languages, M. 
A met mean seems to allude to this in his Coptic lines on the 
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artichoke, of which " the good Egyptian cooks hud no 
knowledge " :— 

Vous autres, vous n'avea jamiia habitfi k dcfleft, 

Vous files de grands savants, mais od dit 

Ciu’avcc votrc science vous n r en [tourri« pa* f a > re auunl 

(nuke &6up wcttt saiui} 

Voua utittes, vous n'aves jamais habit' 1 it tlwrt. 

We must contradict this able scholar; not only have they 
made ropes of sand, but they have also made u mess, if not 
soup, of their dry-as*dust philology, because tkc\ go tcl 
it as artisans, anti not as artists, and because the chance 
that made them scholars could not give them the genius, 
without which the most practical and suggestive of studies 
has become a barren pursuit. 

Professor Liebjein " gets very well out of it" in his 
*■ hieroglyphics" and gives a verse on ** Gateau it la 
Victoria,” which might serve fur cakes, pretty women, strong 
ale, bitter almonds, and, indeed, anything:— 

11 Hid 1 tcr'tbcs and tfise rofin, who hive come from everywhere, by 
railroad und tea- Mtf jou live long, may you be in good health, limy 
jour Luc be iw tti like out cakes, 

The last sentence might have been adapted to nearly the 
whole menu. 11 May you be as strong os uur brandy/ 1 
'* may you ever be moist ns even our soup is," and soon, !n 
I lymyaritic, Professor D. M filler imitate Lieblein s wisdom, 
and just shoves in a word on " we" in «hat purports to be 
an eulogy on " ices/ but is realty a somewhat anachronistic 
thanksgiving to St. Erik for having safely arrived in Sweden, 
where, among other irrelevant blessings, he favoured them 
with the pleasantness of an Ice or Snowberg (this the author 
calls “doppclsinntg/'though wc might find a shorter word for 

his production). , 

The arme of bad taste is react, erf in the followmg Dn« 
by Professor I!. Almkvist. in Richari and Arabic The 
aubjeet is •• Fromagesaasortis," of winch them is impudently 
printed the following French version 
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H \j- fmmdige I esemblc 3i la km me el non l Ijl row:: 

IjC jjoiil en cat bon, roaia inauvake cut 1’ixteiK— 

L; frouugt resemble i Li toss el non 4 h fetauic: 

1J pique son htimms, mnl* n'en blir->5*? pis k cce-jr." 


This outrage on decency is worthy of the vulgarity 
which characterise J every proceeding connc c tvd with the fate 
International Congress of Orientalists. Dr. Inouye then 
lauds ” lc Dessert International" in classical, if frigid, 
Japanese. Professor Ynmbtry gives in Djagatai an interesting 
account of fruit in *' Chahre^m," where lie travelled, as “ fruits 
divers " Dc Goejc praises Champagne in classical Arabic-, 
and furnishes by far the beat production in a compilation 
which is altogether unworthy of the Congress and of the wit 
or wisdom of its writers Haupt tackles " Lc vin dc 
Bordeaux in what would have been a masterly caricature of 
" a fragment tie I’dpopfe babylunfennc dc Nimrod," had 
several ponderous German satires not made us acquainted 
with this striking, if easy, manner of ridiculing modern follies 


in ancient language. At last relief comes, and Habih of 
Ispahan thanks the assembly for the meal in modern Persian, 
hud in the usual style of Oriental praise (including some 
special references to the meeting) with which residents in 
the are rendered -familiar by candidates for employment. 
Still, from Dr. Inouyc onwards to the end, there is nothing 
inferior to what Is constantly produced at convivial meetings 
of undergraduates at any University 

In this Babd of tongues there was nothing suited to the 
occasion. Hosts and guests, King and country, the aims of 
the Congress, its special feature of Orientalists fraternising 
with Orientals were alike forgotten on the common ground 
of gorging. Yet this “one touch of (Northern) nature did 
not make the w hole world kin," for one high-caste Brahmin 
and another Indian turned away with disgust from a scene 
at Landbergs soiree, in which pseudo-Oriental dances 
insulted, in their opinion, the amusements of Orientals; 
whilst several German professors (led when long-legged 
Sw.Hisb ha!let-girls caricatured, in the contortions of the 
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French stage, the fc'gypiian Almdes. Nor were the servants 
of the Grand Hotel at Stockholm, dressed i: p in the limry 
costumes of pantomime Circassians, more successful in 
giving an Oriental flouring to the Swedish Bacchanalia, 
Possibly, only Snaps may stir the Scandinavian soul, but the 
sons of the sunnier South do not require swell stimulants, 
,\L t psala, some students sought to seduce several 11 oham¬ 
med an dignitaries, and plaintively suggested Claret when 
Snaps was refused ; but even the blandish incuts of the fairest 
In-.Ues at this old seat of learning, or at the Gothenburg 
banquet, failed to shake the sobriety of even the lower-horn 
Mussulmans. Aye, the very drink of the Gods, the mead 
offered mi the tumulus of Odin, Mis rejected by the less 
enthusiastic members. They were glad that Odin was dead, 
if he ever lived, an ! thought lie might be forgotten at an 
Oriental Congress held at the cud of the nineteenth century, 
in a practical and scientific age, They were also wise, for 
the meail, made of honey and some other stuff, heated in the 
sun and handed round m huge horns, had an evidently 
depressing effect cm what was meant to be a joyful occasion, 
considering the cheers of undergraduate crowds, It was not 
merely the solemnity of the gathering that made the faces look 
more and more serious, as the speeches proceeded, Even Mil* 
Muller looked sad. Some dispersed in the neighbourhood 
which abounds in antiquities. There exists at Old Upsala 
a Christian Church, built on the ruins of a htuthen temple. 
It attracted deserved attention, and led to the only discovery 
made by the Congress. Professor belaud, who had already 
recommended the study *»f Pigeon-Englbii as a solution of 
philological puzzles to a learned Section, which discussed 
and dismissed Jus view fin grand sfrrerix, proved to some half- 
convinced savants bow that Odin, who had so long fed on 
travellers, was at last sacrificed in this very- spot by himself 
to himself, when lie look the disguise of a traveller, in order 
to test the fidelity of his retainer*. A* he hung on a tree 
fur three days, tossed in the wind, he extolled their devotion 
to duty lq verses the authenticity of which has never been 
seriously denied, 
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What was the cause of nil this degradntton *4 the learned 
and of learning ? We do not ask those members for a reply 
who successfully hunted after decorations, or who were 
the guests of the King (that is to say hr paid their hotel 
hilts and sent some of his servants to attend on them), I^or 
do we enquire from those to whom unlimited champagne 
ivas a welcome novelty, or who Look off their hats to an 
empty royal carriage, believing it to be occupied. We will 
nut even trouble the tourists who wisely took advantage of 
the opportunity of receiving the value of their subscription 
of membership in a single day’s WnUiulla carousing, 16s. for 
all non-Scandinavians, thr descent lants of tin Vikings being, 
in the practical spiriL of an entrepreneur's "personally 
conducted party " (soy in Egypt or the Holy Land), charged 
double, besides extra payments for certain banquets. For 
the Swedes are a most hospitable race and encourage the 
timid goesi by their own example of freely partaking of 
what they so generously offer, As modest appetisers to 
Lheir numerous substantial meals, they have a litiic 
" foretaste " or “ lasting board " which groans under a bust 
of delicacies, airy, spiritual and substantial, and tu which 
ample justice is done before proceeding to the regular meal 
of from four or live to any number of courses. Formerly, 
even at hold-- n jthing was charged fur these '■appetisers/' 
till some tourists ah use (I the privilege by feasting on them 
enough to last a gentleman for hours ami then ordering, 
say, a plateful of soup, cost j pence. Still the Swedes require 
much food in order to keep up their splendid physique, of 
which Stockholm has the special secret of producing very' 
fine specimens, including women of the structure o| sergeant- 
majors. '1 hey have, we believe, only five meals a day, last¬ 
ing the brief space of two hour* each. This still loaves 14 
hours daily to be employed, and had they been allowed to 
entertain the Orientalists m their own houses, as was the 
custom at oilier Congresses, here and elsewhere, no doubt 
that an excuse for additional meals might have been found, 
t hey will never forgive the organizer «f the last Oriental 
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Congress for having baulked their hospitable bent by send¬ 
ing the Orientalists to hotels where the charges were 
conceived on a scale more Ilian worthy of the occasion. 

Perhaps also had the strangers been quartered on the 
natives, a more correct appreciation might have earlier 
prevailed as to the position and alms of the administrator 
of the Congress. To hi in and to him alone is due all that 
offended the sober men of learning, the men with a shadow 
of self-respect, the men who came to work and not to play. 
It was his influence that caused tile sorry exhibition, in the 
tiunu to which we have alluded, and in which, perhaps, every 
contributor, if left entirely to himself, could have produced 
a literary gem, that would have justified his reputation, 
liven the toasts and speeches were liiubaut where they were 
not formal or adulatory. ■* Ego cl rex mens " was the key 
to everything he did or prevented ; though there were 
occasions, as when fie addressed the free men of ihe North 
as “my Norwegians/' when only the “Ego*' was pre¬ 
dominant, or when he, with singular bad taste, seemed to 
complain of ingratitude to, or dissatisfaction with, himself, 
at the farewell banquet given by the City of Gothenburg, 
u No,” as 4 leading Mohammedan then said, “ to the King and 
to the people we ire for ever grateful, but we did nut know that 
we should be so to luni * 1 Did he really pay Lhc train frum 
Stockholm to Christiania or the out from Christiania to 
Gothenburg that carried the learned passengers through the 
dead of night in postures that made them envy the full length of 
the occupants of a box of sardines? Or did he neatly contribute 
to any banquet, say that ol Christiania, which ts Said fo have 
cost JjdjGoo for 400 members, or to the one at Gothenburg; 
or, indeed, to any entertainment except the one he gave 
himself of Swedish Aloises and Hbtcl Circassians ? Even 
if he did. nothing could have justified the arrogance by 
which, on his own sole authority, be excluded men like 
the Rev, Dr. Tien or the Oriental novelist Mr Venter vein 
Hey dens tarn from the Congress, of which his own valet 
wore the rosette of membership, Were hr ten times.the 
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tied lent linguist fie (he speaks Italian to perfection, 
French gra.s$fyi‘ like a tambour-major and Arabic like the 
best of I Iragomans), lie ought to have sat at Lite feet of the 
philologists from all countries who. if they cannot speak the 
languages with the fluency of courier^ know their history 
and life. Of course, there should fie a com promise between 
philnlt^tsls and linguists, the former Incoming mure of the 
latter and the latter mure «>f the former. Of course also, 
he struck the true note, when in rebellion both to the 
Oriental tourist and the Oriental Professor, he urged a 
residence and serious studies in the East as the very 
basis of a correct and, above all, a sympathetic knowledge 
of Eastern races and creeds. But sympathy, like charity, 
begins at home. and there he had 1 none, or only among hm 
parasites. Had he practised the modesty fw preached, his 
proposals for giving a new direction to future Oriental Con- 
grew might have received a better reception. 

For the same reason, the obtrusion of an arrogant 
personality into everything, the minor details of the Congress 
were mul administered, It was nut true, as the Programme 
stated, that the Grand Motel at Stockholm could accom¬ 
modate all the members. There was favouritism jo the 
allotment of rooms, as there was in the butter or worse 
accommodation in trains, in the invitations, in having to do 
ev cry thing for oneself or having it done for one, in the more nr 
fe*s oIT-hand treatment at the Stockholm Congress Secre¬ 
tariat. in the presentation to the King of tlm works of 
Orientalists, which the programme actually gugfe ieste/ m and 
which, without the previons consent of the donors, were 
divided among various universities. The programme had to 
be gone through, and this was done autocratically, if not 
brutally. Whatever escaped the royal eye.—lus ear has 
since caught some sound; of discontent.—was not nearly so 
well done as at Leyden or Florence or London, not to speak 
of Paris, thr original home of the Oriental Congresses. 
Dispel in various hotels or private lodgings, many tauld 
not meet those whom they specially wished to see among 
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their How-workers : there w.i? not ont room, provided with 
newspapers anti writing material, where alt would drop in, 
see friends, get tetters or reply to them. All was hurry 
and confusion. Many of the minor publication^ presented t*> 
the Congress vanished. Information, except by a lady clerk, 
was given in a surly way by inexperienced youths, taking 
lheir cue from the manner of the boss. The daily bulletins 
did not contain brief summaries of the paper? read and of 
the discussion elicited, as at St, Petersburg and other Con¬ 
gresses ; some did not appear ju all. Names of members 
were entered wrongly, as Ollendorff for Oldenberg, Hayden 
for Harden, &c. T showing an utter ignorance by the com¬ 
pilers of the existence of these scholars. In the *'com¬ 
munications inscribes " some papers are entered under the 
wrong section: some were *' inscribed" that were not 
entered , and so on. All was hurry and confusion where it 
was not empty show. A story may be told which is 
characteristic of the spirit that reigned supreme. The 
great scholar, Brugsch Pasha, was impertinently asked why 
he had not brought his uniform as an Egyptian Pasha and 
was peremptorily requested to send for it from Berlin; 
when he quietly and wittily replied that he would leave at 
once lor that capital, and send instead his uniform to 
the Congress. Once or twice a day one had to rush 
home in order to put on “ lenuc de ceremonie," To see 
philosophers in broad daylight in evening dress with 
decorations must, indeed, have been a sight for the Scandi¬ 
navian Gods; but their nostrils must have heaved with 
even greater delight at seeing them run, in that costume, 
to railway stations, to be packed worse than herrings [except 
the favoured ones) or to the crowded bars and fight their 
way to sandwiches, relieved by sweets, and washed down 
with irregular potations of whatever came to hand—beer, 
brandy, claret, champagne. The veriest savages would 
have shown more self-restraint, but it may be said in excuse 
for our Orientalists, that they rarely enjoyed A quiet or 
regular breakfast or dinner, Several of them are still suffer¬ 
ing from the effects of the northern debauch. 


12 
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Vet ill spitvof ih^ attractions to which wc have alluded, 
the late Congress was not even a success as regards 
the number of members whom it captured. At the 
first Congress held in Pans in 1875. there were 1064 
members from all countries, including 10 crowned heads. 
At Stockholm, H.M. the King of Sweden and Norway, 
Oscar II., wiLs the Protector and President, and four royal 
personages, including the enlightened Gaiko war of Ifaroda. 
were " honorary members.' Vet Professor Weber claim> 
that the 715 members who joined the Swedish Congress 
l many of whom were tourists) were the highest number ever 
reached by any Congress. Again, whereas Paris only cost 
27^2^0 francs, or about ^1084, out or which 18,588 francs 
were spent on publications, the Scandinavian festivities are 
said to have cost ^50,000 (the details of which should cer¬ 
tainly be asked for by the Swedish Parliaments i out of which 
we should not be surprised to hear that there is not Jft.OOO 
or even ^'500 for publishing the papers that were read or 
not read at the Congress. What a gift even ^5,000 in 
prizes would have been to struggling Oriental learning! 
The Programme, drafted in the bombastic language of shop- 
keepers that advertise their wares, announced ;— 

’* Aupffr* des tamheam d'Otlin, de Thor tt de Prey, Con don n era a 
buifi: t'hydiOHttl dot Died*, scion b Qoutmng enswe rattle k cet cxtdiuii si 
riche cn *0Bvcnire. It y sere solennelkmem remis au Coopts, au mini 
de S.M, le Roi, or oojet [«>ur perpetuer panm b Orienlaiuitis presents 
k aoerrenir de cc Congr^i. “ 

All was expectation; some thought that, as customary, a 
commemorative medal was meant, and, indeed, the mould of 
one was on the Secretariat tablej others may have fondly 
imagined that the Wasa order, which even actors cannot 
escape in Sweden, would be thrown broadcast; a few dreamt 
of an endowment for Oriental research ; but the huge 
Swedish mountain in labour brought forth the tiniest mouse, 
in the shape of a, happily, very small enamelled drinking-horn 
lobe drained by future generations of Orientalists, we hope 
not Orientals. Who Advised the King to do this? The 
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Committee of OrganIsalion of the Swedish Congress desired 

H <|ue It- Oncntaiirte# du roonde entier viftsseni si grswper a idle 
occamon amour de I'Aagitsle Monanpic du NVird, qui t «vant lui-mcmr, 
censi licit camins one gloirc « un devoir de praicger b science qui noun 
apprend j tfediUfrcr Its plus unciemits nmkr <Js I'liiTmufutc. ' 

Did they devise this memento in anticipation of its being 
typical of what was mainly to take place ? 

Those, loo, who were dragged ai dead of night through 
tile prettiest scenery of Sweden nr Norway in densely 
packed railway carriages, in order to be at a certain reception 
hundreds of miles away by a certain date, even when 
roused at two o'clock in the morning in order to partake 
of a supper at a railway station ; those who had to carry 
their own luggage from the stations to hotels, whilst the 
favourites had to look after nothing - those who laboriously 
found a museum or other institution which they were anxious 
to see. will now appreciate the full value of the following 
glowing promise of the Programme 

“ las Cotniti ij’organwitirm fen tatu Wb effort* [win rendre Ic *3juur dc 
L» So*dc cl tie h N’ufTegt igrwble aux savant* qui *e nendmnf ,ai Congrts. 
LTiospinltte patriarcalc d« eei dcuv pays, h sincere «miial»tfr ilc «s 
habitants qui de tout temps ant temt % honorer les savants, sent la 
meitteurc piraime d’une excel! ente reception. On sura, tn outre, imc 
occasion unique dc voir b plus belles [units de nos pays." 

Let 11s now turn to the tcortf that was actually done in the 
interval* of dissipation. The wild banquets anil wild chases, 
so typical of Scandinavian mythology* were, it is true, inter¬ 
rupted by wild papers, poems and panegyrics grunted or 
sung in various Oriental languages. One Arab especially 
delighted the ears of those who attach importance to the 
pronunciation of the letter " a in ’* by articulating it in various 
stages that threatened his suffocation. Still the Orientals 
dnf give valuable papers. 1 be Pars! in a few minutes 
dispersed a century of (Verman misconception on live subject, 
and the Brahmin brought a feet to notice that deserved a 
more courteous treatment, than the untrue remark that it was 
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only an instance of the fabrications usual to Brahmins. The 
learned Mohammedans refuted those who " prefer vulgar to 
Classical Arabic," or dispelled our delusion s regarding *'the 
rights of women under Islam." liilhlcr. backed by Burgess, 
gave an interesting rendering of an Asoka inscription ; 
Culdzihcr mad-.- a valuable contribution to the earliest history 
of Mohammedan tradition f Hadis), though we do not think 
that he rendered justice to the safeguards for its truthfulness. 
Whether Abdallah Film Pasha's account of the Cairene 
Mosque and University was ever given, we cannot at present 
say, One never knew what was coming on, and even the 
Bulletins had to admit a ■* lamentable error“ iti the practical 
suppression of a learned sitting, nr in the exclusion “aus 
udbckaimten GrUndcn" of Glaser's Saba.-an discoveries. 
\Vhen the lung came to listen to the papers, lie, fortunately, 
heard Oppert on the condition of astronomical knowledge 
among the Chaldeans, Gins burg on his Masy retie text, 
and I litk'vy's account of Palestine before the Exodus, There 
is no doubt that if the papers sent, or to be sent, by those 
who did r tot attend the meetings are printed (supposing that 
they are all found') and if the communications that were read, 
or attempted to be read, are amplified by their authors, the 
lute Congress may make a respectable show in its ex /W'/ado 
” Transactions “: but the most careful editing and any amount 
of contributions, subsequent to the Congress, will not render 
its literary achievements equal to those of its predeces¬ 
sors. The suggestions for the maintenance of the 
Archeological Survey m India by Burgess, or lor 
a linguistic survey of the N.W frontier of India by 
Kuhn, although the latter ignores what the Govern¬ 
ment of India has done in that direction, have some 
value, though they are, practically, repetitions of resolu¬ 
tions of previous Congresses. Brugach Pasha, of coiuse. 
was great on his Egyptian discoveries and the Exodus 
Lcilner delivered an address in the Turkish language 
on Mohammedanism, which evoked warm expressions of 
sympathy ltorn the Mohammedan members Amirchan- 
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yatitz dispelled Cust's belief in a real variety of furti 
languages as distinguished From its Osmanli form ; and 
Schitgel, of course, was faciU- printers in hi> quaint dis¬ 
coveries regarding the legends of the aquatic and the 
vegetable sheep, in untrodden parts of Chinese litera¬ 
ture, Amelineau on Coptic poetry, KarLowitz on the system 
and method in mythology, Hunfaivy on the Gipsies, Goeje 
on the author of the Navigatia creating St. Brandain out of 
Sindbad, TsagarelH on the Georgian manuscripts discovered 
by him in the convents of Mount Sinai and Athos, Lith on 
the " Marvels of India. r so truth fully recorded by the Arab 
sailors, Maspero (who was not present) on the inscrip¬ 
tions of Wady Haurimai, Hildebrand cm the mins of 
Palmyra, and even Stnlpe on the development of ornamen¬ 
tation among the races of Oceania anti the commencements 
of writing, merit attention. Still the brains of many 
listeners were ton fuddled, or coo wearied, co he able to bear 
the strain r«F thorough discussion, and the remarks of 
authors were almost invariably cut short by an order to go 
to this or that amusement or reception. 

Among them may be mentioned swimming matches of 
Innocent young men and maids; a representation of “ Aida , 1 " 
at the Opera (not very Egyptian ); a soiree at the royal palace, 
where soldiers guarded die steps who had been got tip to 
resemble immovable wax figures, and where the loud strains 
of military music induced an Anglo-Indian to make the 
irreverent remark of "Chota Kajn, bara baja.' Nothing 
could exceed die courtesy of the King, who moved among 
the guests as a genial host. When people, however, speak 
of his ■* condescension r ' to the learned men who come to 
Sweden to do him honour, they forget that most continental 
rulers arc distinguished by kindness and simplicity of man¬ 
ner. It is not, in any way, detracting from the grade us ness 
of King Oscar to say that It docs not exceed the truthful 
friendliness of the King of Denmark, the honest simplicity of 
the much-stricken Emperor of Austria, the loving self-efface¬ 
ment of the ever-lamented "Crown Prince kredcridt of 
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Germany, ami of other monarchy that might be named. In¬ 
deed, true royalty ever simple, and the descendant of 
Bcraadotte may be contra tula ted on '‘looking every inch a 
King"; but we have yet to learn that a monarch, himself a 
poet and a leader of men, is f * condcscejHjing" when he 
receives learned men in his house, or when he s.eek> t>> im¬ 
prove his mind in conversation with them. Not so thought 
the Rajahs of old, for the Kshairya Chief stands with folded 
hands before the true Brahmin, who, unlike his Ccrman 
m >u modern representative, seeks neither title* nor power, 
but shows the superiority of his caste by the superiority of 
his abstinence. King Oscar, we arc sure, felt, and rightly 
fd(, Jit nisei f honoured m the midst of Orientalists. His love 
tor their learning was first inspired by a tour in the Levant; 
it has kindled into genuine enthusiasm, if notaeenrate know¬ 
ledge, since; and if he gels rid of a favorite who can touch 
nothing that he will not mar. he may yet claim the leadership 
in the promotion or resurrection of Oriental learning, Few 
who have heard him can forget the ring of his sonorous 
voice when he bade the Congress "good bye" in a speech of 
excellent Latin, anti when the effect was spoilt by Land berg 
and others ns usual making speeches after die King had 
done and. in this instance, had told the Congress to go. 

Alas 1 that 11 the fly in the ointment" also frustrated the 
fulfilment of the following phrase in the Poet-King s wel¬ 
coming address at the opening of the Congress:— 

’* I'rcte,' I'txdlk ant nuinnum nsysiifjues de no, immense? fnrits, aux 
d(HK« htnaonirt tk* vngUH (jut oiessent nos m-ages \ ccmtempki la 
«erge be*utt <L n« villiks, U najestd dc tuss Atpes, ks sombre; prnfbn- 
deurstl: tun fanfi, et, en nous qultUm, vpq* rerop.jrterc;, jc I'cspire, ua 
duffle <k‘ jK*bie ei de fruklienr. AujaurdTlui, je voas sou halts la 
bitnvenuc cl, eu formant le mu qite vos traro* soient cnuronnA de 
wseeta.* 

Let us drop st vdJ over the eloquent adulation of one 
Italian Count by another. Sycophancy was in the air, and 
the simplest were affected by it. Indeed, under the circum¬ 
stances, the few remarks made by the representative of the 
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French Government, M Schefer. when handing a present of 
books to the Kmg, was characterised by republican digmty, 
and Baron Kremcr also spoke on behalf of the Government 
of Austria with sense and sobriety* 

It wns at last In Norway that the storm that bad so long 
gathered broke in fury which is still growing. The Swedes 
are the French of the North ; they are a light-hearted people ; 
their Journals am mainly made up of muting* from the foreign 
Press; their novels and plays are translations; their 
museums, with few exceptions, poor ; and they have plenty 
(1 f time on their hands. Thus everything that can enliven 
its monotony is eagerly grasped, A guest is overwhelmed 
with kindness, and every parting friend is waved away among 
the flutter of handkerchiefs. Those who have been at the 
Archeological and other Congresses in Sweden, say that it 
did not require the royal initiative to induce the Swedes to 
g,U up early or Utt in order to the illustrious strangers 
as they stopped cn route at railway stations, to bestow 
flowers on them, ami to illuminate their houses for miles on 


the picturesque Millar lake, as the little steamer* that con¬ 
veyed the Gongressists back from the King's Palace passed 
its innumerable islands, under tumultuous acclamations and 
in every variety of white and coloured light, that made the 
scene one of unsurpassable beauty There shone also in 
daxzling radiance the Eiffel Tower, an obelisk, the Lion of 
Persia, and other devices. The Norwegians are different. 
Their modem literature is indigenous, anti gives lessons to 
Europe, even in the doubtful form of Ibsen’s plays. The 
people work harder and are more simple in manner. They, 
too ( gave the Congress a splendid reception, and the illumi¬ 
nation of the fiords at Cliristiania, on whtch nature has 
bestowed so much, rivalled that of the Malar lake, 1 he ex¬ 
cursion to Hdnefos nearly cqualted that to the Falls at 

Trollhauan, but the liquor was "<* 50 vafied ^ 1 * 

receptions not so formal. Besides, the Koreans are 
Jealous nf Swedish interference, and if Umlbrrg mr *»o 
played the master,a* toe, indeed, in the presence **( man > P^°?^ 
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said he was, and if he otherwise behaved in a manner that 
the King is said to have asked him to avoid, he did not find 
his Norwegians equally submissive or phlegmatic. His 
proposals at the last sitting of delegates were rejected, and 
there occurred a scene which deserves to be recorded. 

According to the Statutes adopted by an International 
Assembly of the Congress first held in Paris in 1 £7 j, even,' 
Congress has to name ilie place of its next meeting, 
and has tt> form a committee to organize the next 
Congress selected from the Delegates of the various 
countries that are represented, Now, so goes the story, 
when the General Secretary, Land berg, read out the 
names of the members of that committee, it was found 
to include representatives from every country excepting Fraiur, 
the creator of these Congresses. When this was pointed 
out by Professor Oppert of the French Institute Land berg 
professed tlmt the French Congress was a local and not an 
international one (the fact being tlmt the national French 
Oriental Congresses had been founded by Baron Tester de 
Ravisy, and that de Rotmy, de Montjati, anil Le Vallois 
created the international dement, which commenced the 
present series of Oriental Congresses Jl Thb was contro¬ 
verted, and an excuse fnr omitting France was found in 
the circumstance that the work of drafting the’proposals 
"had to bo done at night." After this, Professor A. Weber, 
who, in spite of apparent roughness, is a diplomatist, 
repeated what he bad already once said at Leyden : that 
many good tilings (among others, these Congresses) had 
come from France; and then he proceeded, mirahifa dktu t 
noL to mV*/a French representative to the exis ting list, but 
to propose a sort of “ Seuioren-Conwent" composed of die 
three Presidents of the three preceding Congresses, and the 
Secretary of the present one, thus excluding members of all 
countries, except Germany, Austria, Holland, and Sweden. 
So inferior is a crowd, even when composed of savants, to a 
single intelligent individual in that crowd, that the proposal 
of Weber seemed to be an improvement on the proposal of 
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Land berg ■ and it was only after the delegates and members 
had gone home that they discovered that the modification was 
very much for the worse. Then Lamlberg suggested an 
Institute to be formed of future Congresses (with, it is now 
said, King Oscar II- as President, and himself as Secretary, 
to he composed of 40 members on *the plan of the “ im¬ 
mortals" of the French Academy—the Statutes to be 
drawn up by him (those of Paris to be modified}, and 
Professor Mas M Oiler to draft rules as regards the »d- 
mission of members). The proposals were rejected, 
same say by three-fourths, others by two-thirds of those 
present. A newspaper editor, however, had them a few 
days after 11 as passed,” and professed to have this infor¬ 
mation on Count Landherg's own dictation. At any rate, 
steps have since been taken a< if the proposals find been 
carried; and as these proposals conflict with the equality 
and simplicity of the Paris rules, a movement has been set 
on font which explains Itself in the documents that its 
promoters liave issued, and that are appended to this article. 

It has been asserted, not on the worst authority, that 
the object of the organizing committee, composed of Messrs. 
Dillmann, Kroner.* Kueneo, and Land berg, is to elimi¬ 
nate the French origin of these Congresses. As the origin 
is an undoubted fact we do not see how the elimination 
is tij« be effected. No doubt the Paris Statutes, which 
have hitherto been followed, might be modified to suit a 
new state of tbings,but such a state has not yet arrived, or. 
if it has, the modification can only be made at an international 
assembly, similar to the one which adopted them, con¬ 
vened in a regular manner. It was not for drunken Helots to 
change the laws of Sparta without discussion at a meeting, 
sav, after a plentiful repast and before going to bed. Nor 
should ti»e sober Orientalists, who did not even agree as 
to die place of the neat meeting, decide on any modification 
of the Statutes of thetr Congresses, either in a scratch, or a 
packed. Committee of Organization. I he fact is that Land- 

• Since, nnftmunatdf , dead. 
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berg, who was the maker, was also the marrer of the last 
Congress. Non omnia possum tts omnes; and those who 
attempt it must fail, even were they possessed of the 
greatest suavity of manner and the highest organizing ability. 
Disunion was. spread by his arrogant conduct, and those 
who came to pray remained to curse. A dud was only 
averted, it is said, by a decoration. A delegate left because 
he deemed himself slighted; another was threatened with 
prosecution at the instance of the Ministry of Foreign affairs ; 
invidious distinctions were made not only among members, 
but also among delegates; and, above all, the arrangements 
were so bad as to give no time for reflection. What wonder 
then that the place of the next Congress is not yet settled ? 
It is stated that Land berg wishes it to take place at Cairo, 
where he is Swedish Consul, or in Constantinople, but as 
in either case he would have much to do with it, there is a 
natural reluctance to return to the rule of one whose tone is 
far better suited to donkey-drivers than to scholars. Besides, 
neither Egypt nor Turkey can afford to emulate the prodi¬ 
gality of Sweden, though they would certainly try to do so. 
Indued, the lavishness of the last Congress has almost made 
it impossible for any small country to invite the Orientalists, 
although we do not see why Denmark, with its infinitely 
superior museums, Belgium, the home of leading Congresses, 
and, above all. Switzerland with its proximity to most of the 
countries of Europe and its inability to give decorations, should 
hesitate for a moment, owing to the bad example given in 
Sweden rather than by Sweden, from welcoming, when their 
respective turn arrives, the Orientalists in the simple manner 
that alone is suited to scholars. Finally there is a great 
objection to countries which, at though Oriental, are distant 
from the centres of Oriental research. These centres are 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 

The round has. therefore, to recommence with Paris. 
The majority, however, of the French members desire to go 
to London, and an invitation, therefore, has been issued to 
them and others in the Declaration. 
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The contemplated change in the character of the Oriental 
Congresses from private to official gatherings of scholars 
will also be unquestionably resisted* It is true that 
government subsidies were received at St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and. it is sail!, Stockholm; hut from official help to 
science there is a Song step to the deplorable officialising of 
Oriental learning that is now being attempted- Nor is the 
ridiculous example of a philanthropic society to be imitated, 
which gives a diploma to every subscriber. 

Even the framing of rules for the admission of members 
in objectionable. Offer no improper attractions and you 
will have no improper members. If Stockholm was. a 
failure in this respect, the reason has already been given. 
Hitherto no inconvenience has been felt in allowing any 
person to become a member of an Oriental Congress by 
merely paying the subscription (which should he the same for 
natives and foreigners). The mere fact of the speciality of 
the subjects to he discussed was sufficient hitherto t<» pre¬ 
vent thf accession of any but Orientalists or persons who 
are quite as necessary for the promotion of vmremunerative 
studies, viz., those interested in Oriental literature. 

Omit banquets, royal invitations, free railway tours, and 
decorations ; and the apocryphal story of a demi-mondaine 
seated next to a Princess with her Monsieur, although not un¬ 
common in Hotels, is not likely to be repeated. Stmt drink, 
and two teamed Professors will not combine with two tourists 
to carry round the carousing hall a speaker, on th>’ pretext of 
doing him honour, hut, ttv reality, as previously announced 
bv them, to stop his exuberance and to render him ridiculous. 
This occurred it the final scene of this wretched Congress, 
at the Gothenburg banquet, and is alone, in our opinion, 
sufficient to show the true character of that Congress, as 
also the spirit that possessed many of those who l^ok pan in 
its proceedings. 

Far be it from us to hold the Swedes or Norwegians 
responsible for Count Undberg. It wilt appear from his 
biography as published in nearly all the Scandinavian news- 
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papery that he b ns little a Swede in education as lie is in 
appearance. The northern press has certainly not been 
friendly to him after the nature of the Congress became 
known. At first it was welcomed, but already on the 5th 
September, ! 889, or five days after Its opening, an ominous 
article appeared in Lhe Figaro, which in spite of its comic 
dement, was felt to be true. It was, however, on the 1 ath 
or the day after the conclusion of the Congress, tint the 
storm broke out which continues to rage in the 
Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish journals. In Germans', 
although “A. W, M tried to praise it and to insult the Orientals 
in the Nathmal-Zcitung of the 29th September, he let 
the cat out of the hag as to what was contemplated by the 
conspirators, and roused the alarm that lias now resulted 
in already arraying against any change in the Paris Statutes, 
and in favour of London as the next place of meeting, over 
ico of the most eminent scholars in England, I"ranee, Den¬ 
mark, Holland, Switzerland, Portugal, Belgium, Sweden, 
Russia, etc. A far weightier man than " A. W.," whom it 
would be affectation to deny is Prof. Albrecht Weber, has sent 
a report to the Vassisth* Zeilttng from Copen liagen, which 
we shall reproduce in an English translation, in an article 
on “The Next Oriental Congress, an Appeal from 
Alexander drunk to Alexander sober.'' The condemnation 
of the Congress in the columns of the Times, the Athtnmim, 
and The Aonferny, not to speak of its ironical treatment by 
the Daily Telegraph ; the discontent of the French Members, 
to which the Trmps gave utterance; the indignation which 
the Englishman and the Bombay Castile have expressed in 
India are as nothing compared to what the Scandinavians say 
of their compatriot. He has not contradicted thdr statements, 
but he can surely not expect to be welcomed in learned or 
other circles, even if he continues to represent his country 
abroad, unless he disproves them. In any case, bis services 
to Oriental learning, limited to a praiseworthy collection of 
modem Amb proverbs and hoc genus of work, do not seem 
to entitle him to a leading position among savants, such as 
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the mistaken favour of a King it ad allowed him temporarily 
to usurp, even were he not Lr> behave like an offensive par¬ 
venu intoxicated by wealth and the titles which it can pur¬ 
chase. He ha* created a split in the Oriental Camp which 
may either destroy its international character and pave the 
way for National Oriental Congresses, similar to the annual 
meetings of the British Association, or which, in the struggle 
that is now going on, will consolidate the international 
character of the Congress by the process of its regeneration 
in France and England. 

We trust that those of our readers who are interested in 
Oriental matters, as all Englishmen naturally are, will read 
the following documents with the attention that they de¬ 
serve. We have left them in their native French just as we 
shall leave the praise of Landbetg and of the Congress in 
its native German, for certainly " Deutschland " was ■' aber 
AHes”in the Scandinavian Congress, where more German 
was spoken—and certainly listened to—than any ether 
language, and where the Norwegian President declared it to 
be *■ tht language of Science,” instead of me of the languages, 
for, as the Englishman has it. Oriental learning can dispense 
as little with the experience of Englishmen and the genius 
of Frenchmen as it can with the laboriousness of Ger¬ 
mans. Similarly, we shall leave the Tmtps untranslated, 
whilst of Scandinavian papers we have the translation by 
Swedes into either English or German. The storm is not 
one in a teacup, and be who can read between the lines 
may perceive whether and how far the change in the con¬ 
stitution of the Oriental Congress subserves the private and 
political aim of one or more persons, and whether this aim 
is compatible with the welfare of Eastern countries. 

THE APPEAL OF ORIENTAL fST$. 

Ji Mstitttn it* JJirwfett dr 4mi du Omrtr jv*datr»r dn Ongrk inter - 
juiisntnux det QrtttttaitsttK f ,l (Af. /■ dr finny, E. Jtfsdirr ds 
SL rJptu it Lt Valim n a Mnumrt ft* Mmdrtrdti Prwmkt Ceagrit 
tertu (i Pant m tS;,;. 

McSStrvc'U 

Eo uotre (j null to dc ddftjiies sw jircfiiter Congres el dc Mcnibrea dc 
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u„i 4 lei Conic's qni out ca lieu depuia 1873, n«U avotte 1‘honncur tie 
porter a votre conuaissanc* qumi dernier Omgres de StotkhoUn-Cbris- 
tiania tin Coimie d’oigimisttion pour le jtrochain Congees* M 6lu, qui n’est 
pis ** ]e Comity central d'organisation do precedent Congh-s " scion Alt * 
et 3 dc nos ** Statute tfbfinitifa adnptte par ffcueiDbMe intcniwtuinale." 

J{’irtft, 1873,] D’ailleuisce Comit^ n’a i«w choisi te “pay* pour U re¬ 
union ptochaine" scion te mEtnc article et I c dernier Congres aussi, i ta 
Hn do «scsion, n'a pas ** design* ic lieu oil devra se reitir la session 
surname, " scion Ar(. 3 des mimes Statins. En outre les Mernbres de 
droit du premier Cotigr** tMcssro. de Montjau et Le Vallois) n'oitt pas 
Mb Membra# de droit du demter Congrts scion An. 15* 

!,$ Comilb actocl a etc nonuni conlrairemen: a Art, 18 des dite S tarots 
puisqu'ii n’est pas forme du Comite Central selon An- 2 et de dvlftgnfe 
mmiuies par les Membra de cheque nalidoalitb represent^ au Congres ct 
residanl au lieu oil a <le temie la sessiun. Cc Comile ne comp rend que les 
presidents de? Oilgas dc Berlin, Vienne, et Leyde ; n necompremt metne 
pas Je President, M. Ehrenttcitrt, du dernier Con^rfa, mats seulmncnt son 
Secrfiteire-gf’ntol, M. Land Iterg, La Fra tree, l'Anglcterre, la Rusi c - l! mIlc 
ctd'aatrespajsn'y semi pas rbpreseni£h ntais il paialtquc l« Membres du 
Conutb actuei peuvent dioinir individucllctiteni, s T iIs le venlent, “ par 
cooptation * 1111 Mcrohro appautenant aux qmtrt pays ros-«wWiomies. 

Emin, ce Comitt aoss a lu mission de modifier les Statute dc Paris 
quoiqu'aucline demande en modification de> dite Statute it ail el6 sign&c 
jxir au moms la ntoiiit des Me mines du dernier Congrfe selon Art tp dt ce 
prajcl de modification n*a pas tie pits cn considctation jar la majority 
abaolut ties Merabres du Congrfes scion Art. 20, et He leur a pas 
mime «6 commoniqub. 

Le Congrts dc Srocltholm-Oiriatiante 4 01 deux classes, I unc com¬ 
pose* des lfotes de So Mn jesto le Roi de Sutdc et dc M. l-andherg cl 
quetques autres qui out eu des privileges cn chum ins dc for, fix., t>i I autre 
qui a compris le rcstc des Membres, U taiuceare do Congrfi&.a «:te 
officid au lieu d'etre one reunion prived dcs wvants interest* t&ns fos ^ 
mcme) spddaliifis. V 

Ceil « route I ere offidcl que le Com** aciud sc charge d'iropntner 
sur tour let Cungres furors et dans cc \v* d’en fonder un Institut avee S.M. 
le Roi dc Sufde cotnmc IV^itltml vj W, Landbcrg comuic Secretaire. 
LTmiilUt aura 40 Uembtes dont,/n est dej* dwge de rtdiger des 
reglcmenls quant A r«ligibili^ r dcs Membros dee furore Conp*s_* J 

• jueqi,;. present touics ict pen-onnt, oni &is (Binic di=. Conci^i qui cn J 
avaiewt 6 it la «i /quiuS la catisatioa. lArt 4 des Stouti de Parts,)A 

Celle libre adiulMlCii n'ypas C« d'lneonvcnicms, except'- 1 iwutftre cn Sabde I 
uu la caiiMuw etiiil ipCgatc pour l« feraiutre *t I» Sutdnis et mi le grand j 
wmibre dcs fatin* en tcasA d avoir atwrf I'dH roeiu imuiite, Mai* ihmiic avre 
eeiie aiiren nm le dernier CongrK n'a cu que ru Mcmbres, rami is que reiui 
ik Paris ntvlgre ou i cause dc sc* t/avaux sirieux) cn a compfi :oA|, chiffre 
qtti AM aiteini dans «vn autre Com*** Leun \laj. it-'-, t'Empcrtur du 
ltri*n, k Rot tie Oanmtark, le tUii d'rlspagnc, 1 c Mikado du J a post, le Clmb de 
Pcrae, te Rnl dc Portugal. Ic Prince regnant de ftounuiuc, la PruK«se 
rfgiumte de Roumitnic, et suit Altmt In Kli^ilrvc it Egypie ei S.L Ic Pifuilest 
de Lk Repnblrqqc rft Salvador eodol Stf>t&ru do Congest de 1875. 
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u vnamOou (Tim ptrdl Iwrftut fill a&appronrte par au meins lea dem 
tim dc* dUgu** mats cite vienl ntautttoins d'etre dcvclojipee coming sj die 

avait 6ie confinuie teguIivKmenl. , 

Tout cst si arbiifaifc cl si ConCnrifc 4 t espnt irancais, cr&ucur de 
c« Conofe ct 4 U rtjvjblvqu-; des tclwes dans {mp*** tons ecus rpi> 
som au ptogrts •!= u science sorvt e*iux cl fiems. que nous 

uiiDns aririeJ dabonl au Cmiiii-' fottdatettr ct llcmbres do tongue? de 
i Styj q „J i ft i » n t Import certains devoir* ct ensuiUi ms Merohres de Lous 
les nutte* Congrts subs*qumUf p-iur qu’ils ptcKeatcuL centre lout eloig- 
miniem aonamorrrf del '*Sumn <K<&niti& dc* Congfte i«ten»tomnx~ 
ei fiissent revenir les Cottgrte & leiti preinitre •Sktapluiitfe. 

En attendant nous souweltcns 4 eotre .tpjinkiilioti I a leitre dc dedar- 
siion d joint© qui el d«ji sign*© par utt grand aomlxt d Oriental isles 
distingues. 

Agric?, Messieurs, ('assurance de not re tres haute consideration 

ROBERT K. 

G. W. LEITNER, LUl\ &c- 
Aneie* Obeeumrdu C»Uf<* dm (JiwvttmmrHt.tt 
„te CvlChct UriiHi.it rf Ijttotf, We; ^ttuttemnai 
threat nr de :Jn.U Uni et dn .Utude ttfr/tift ix J 
lVtdti*r,firtt Lfftu&vr; l^/WtiJent dn Low* 
iMet Hitriott.it iUi Sdtmsti JUkm^r.iphiqati Unu * 
l'*rit eit lUS^ 

Woking, iS Novembru, 1889. 


DOUGtAS, 

PelfgM de J.-hig/e 
frrrr *w C<ngrjs 

fandattMr dr j'WZf; 

PrufftvW #f CAitt/tf, 
J €$Jfegr t Le*- 


Sons nota as^otiou* 
A ceM» dtttaraliuii <k 
faita c t d'opinkmB. 

G. Masfeko, 
Afrm^ dt tlmtfiah 
Prc/fjjntr tut ufin&v 
dr rrarut. 


it ds Stec^lm+Ckrnt'* 
isnidtr JVvftsstur *£* 
Somstrif J l mv rnfj 
CMfe, Landtts. frv- 


G, U OLUTCEl* 

Dffl&d dr /si 5 j*rt/iV 

t Wf 

ilff Swtf 

(C8S9). 


E. W. Bulusc^SlK, 

u.r>. 


fkhzntt #f *h* ^a/n fifty 
fisfifurwtum FtftkfiifiAi . 
fri&rxrtHtmii Gm&ttti 
it/ Pr&ifAE&rtf itz 

5 jWiiWiaft * <>raftVi«w 
fir tSft> 


G. ScrtLECEL, 

Pvf 'rtir, Prvfi .J u>/’ 
v&sffidtljyrft; DHtrut 

ettf 

sZn AV/wf 
i/r/Jt hiihixut vtwr rU 
TxriL IWtfK 

jpuit.fr vrm Mr 
iJ /j //upr+ 


CintS 9 TiA-% D f 
Gimsbifa^ 

Ll.l* a 

fttftgni/*/ tht Pafn lifts 

ClX:iL BrxD^LL, 

It.A. 

/j/j/c iw a/# /n 
AiUiifHf A tfiffht* 
jar dt tif/W 

kfcrox5E D1^ oy Comiti ruNTjAtnim. 

AZ/k/JW dr M&Miirur £. Miidkr Je Af&nijtiu, 

]'approve U <Md*raliott dc ces fait^ |tn rtniero* ItL Ic Dr. 
Leitncf et ic tm'isaode am opinions mjirimtes par lui. Us agUsctncnla 
du Congrb de Stockholm et dc son Cumilc me parent rutww pouf 

),,o., l » U r^ad™ £, Maoler ue Mokijaw, 

Memhtt fertidkmr tt Aftmbn de driiL 

fiftwrut de Afcntitur J. Li VaiLdi. 

j a,| here dull, lei tnitnes terraes que M. Madi« dc Monqau <t Je 
votcpOTl^dr^ 

,a. , t. *880. Mtmkrt fexiauttr fi Mtmfn A droit. 

jj mujeirite du Cornilt Fondateur et del Merabm fractals 
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apnt vnt6 pour Londres ou Osferd comme titgu del prochain Congtis (en 
tjtya el jShjT), ct une Invitation aysm i*t4 ru^ue tie Louiires. si ne reste 
qu'-L tuiisiiHiff des Comitis da diktats en ■ihsiqu.- [wys reprSs^st& au% 
Congtei pour recevoir drt adhesions etc., sur Ja base tie tws ‘-statu Its 
dcfntihft adupiei pat I'nwetiihke i me matin rale," Vyuillez dntic '*<!&• 
des diUigufo thanks de recueillif ties adhesions cb laveur du la session 
stiivatlie" e’ tie innrber ies questions pf^liminairts relatives i celt- 
session* (Ait 10 ..) N'ou* [ircposerians qut les mtmbres qui onl --ign* eL 
ceus qui signcront la Circulaiie <lu i o Octcbre rSliq dans Ies dijTffenl* 
pays, se constitiuissunl ert Assemblies ginindes, pour ilire les dim Cmnllte. 

THE DEC LA EA TlOX. 

A 2 Wf&iturs Us Mtmbtm (Us Cottgr&s Mmuitionmtx (ft's 

QrUtitiilistrs. 

Pm if, 10 Oifutr*, iS&gu 

MESsmuts in Iixusthts Colle^wss, 

Nous eroyons tie noire devoir dc nkbmer eontre Li composition dti 
(lowin' chirgn d'or^iniwr fc pro* bain Congifc commune comprenanl pas 
de membnes appi&eniiH A I’Anatotem, i b Ru*fc, i ii France, a rfttlie, 
an Portugal, r> i'Eipague el autiei pij* ’l u ' i>M d « toWtt en Orient US 
recent Cong tin n’ajoiu pas clioisi le iifofe dti prochslu Congits, k 
droit dc wire ce ehm* doit revunir an Cotrmi fondaluui du Pw, 
scion Ies rtgluncnU qui nous serrent <k lw.se, Connie ik <Bt amindre 
qu'iinc villc iilutoi onentiik (pi'orientaliste wit rtirriiif par 1’ljnmtlic k pin? 
aedf de ce Comite oigjtnifatcnr < M. Landbera) pernr uegt do prochain 
Congr^ionus a von s rhonneur de vqus soumetire dt> ctmsiifiiraiiom qul 
P^HjTOjcAt vous didder enbvon de i'uns ou do i omirts wrante liigc <k 
ce CongTtt 

Jkauttitip do nos Coth-gucs som d’avis qn'il c*t necesaaire de 
cdnvuqtier Ic prochain Congr. s en (Sqo, oil an plus lani en iSpi, 
duni une vilk cominC Paris OU Undrc-, oa nous ne stritins pas It centre 
de I'attention et de PamiiAenjcnt publics couinic nous labors aillcurs. U 
rikicnl Congri? do u-sU n T a pss ratline Its tmvaux facts cit diScrenles 
sp^inhtii orientalei dqiuls 1c Congiis de Vienne; il na pas pits 
oonnaissance d* rechendies de premier ojrirc et de be&ucoup d’ouvrages 
flits dejiuis nc tempi, il n’u. [is suggeie des mesures pradques pour 
encourager Its etudes oriesiuies suit en Orient oil elks soul m%lig*CS soil 
en Oocidcat oil ccs etudei devTjitnt enirer dans i'tducaiion scknuCtpK 
et a )im& dans la sic pratique. 

Si voas choiiisser t Andres, ie Dr. Leitner iem trb hetimnx d'offrir sine 
hosmutltiv simple n ao Metnhnrs pendant b durce du Congria Le Itr, 
(linsbiirg I’oflre a ciitq nitres Metnbres et il ) a lieu d'rspi'ier qns Uui Its 
taembres an rent an run ins le choix «mrc dn hit el? et les tnat^ons de m« 
CpUfcgUH ct amts Anglais* U Ik. Umsbwg. k profe^eur A. H, S»y«:c 
rt lc Tit. Leitnci eroient pouvoir obtenir une gaiantie de ia sonmje dc 
pK» liv-res sterling, en Anglcterre, scunme plus qoe suffisaute pour un 
Congrfes acrioui* 

Nous sointDL-s. MM. ct illiusties Collogues, voa tous devoute 
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G, W. LEtiire*, 

ll.il* MU 

» *. if. 

.■huirri ffirtttrmrd* fot¬ 
ic s* du Qtiwpwm 
tt ttu Cal/lgt Ofttntal <1 
Laborr, iixit: atftuiu- 
ment Dirfcttur ,U- r /ft- 
Iti/ai tt du Mattf ori- 
rtifsiUX <1 ti'okffig, prtt 
t.omirrt; Vior-Prm* 
dent du Congrii w/tr- 
nntfaoal da Sdtmti 
Kthnografkiyuta tetm it 

Farit ftt 1889. 

J adliwcT 1* d£<!* 
mi mu signl'C pa* »'“*• 
Leiuier. Maspein, ft 

J. Oi’I'fR!, 

Afrmfr,- dt rimtitut. 

/v.</ *u c Tflft* at 

Frartcf. 

JiuUi-rc & la ‘W»- 
raimn siKn^ pw MM. 

Utiuef, MMjjero.Sajte. 
cl Opptrl- 

6 . MaSKK fil 
MdNTjAL*. 

vzzjpx,.;,: 

1 i da Rlgitmmm, 
(vtrtc pts«r Lnitdro^ 

G. Sciiuv.ru 

Prnftnwr dPifmhtmf 
iff Zjtydt, 

0. tt, PofM* 

M.A-v D.l*,p 

O.r/ad Uwfvthify* 

HVDF CuRK^ 

V / J tkf Ki-yd MU- 
tontafSMitljF* 

Ljotl Grams, 

ILC SiA- 

O. Hciueas* 

Prof mm* «t nUnl* iff! 
iongHtJ frtrntolf* 
ra d Farif. 

F, KJL1.IJUIKN, 

PVt g 4 

/Vp/: yStitiunf tkf 
VnafTfUy *fj'* tfT *£rn 
(London or la^s* 1690 
or i$gl) + 

G. Devfhtap 
ptvf, dt CAimdi 
Ji-f tx/ <1 VlUtitf dzi Ur- 
*W4 ivuMt&tk* nfcmKit j 
d Aim- 

L Ghosjeak MaOMH* 
Atency* a 
/Vtf : flfn^ rff I 1 ™* 

jwrxiVr. 


G. 

itfnw,Vr * 

Frtftssfirr >iu Colttg* dt 
Frame* , 

Aik I'opbJon qae Lc 
proebain Cottgrt* de¬ 
rail sfl tctiir i Londres 

mu a Oifotd, jilniut qja 
Fins 

t>, Cnwctsos, 

Poftturt FrvftiUtw/iniL 
tiU, CantriUtr ifit.it 

aftmtf St. Pdiertbtmrf 
(Y»ic pour Lonilrt*}- 

J, Is VAl.l.OlS, 
Mtmh* pntfaitartidi 
droit (pour Louores). 

C«. CutrStW, 
Prttidtnl tUs ftmir dm 
Hwwym ti ItMmpmffS 
eenicwpontiw, Pant. 

E. AklltktaU, 

Maltrt iff Confirttun 
d PKieU dit ffaa/u 
Etudes, Paris. 

(p]tit*l Jjstiilrei que 

Emile Gtjiwet, 

Mat ft Gwwmf, P*fit. 

H. W. Bt ixEW, 

M.&., c.ir.. 

Std ft- It fan 11 v Pm- 

gal Army (rcfjrafy 

G, M. 0W4VTER 
BHAtfRE^AKD. 

U3cFcmi Cir LomiOft 
(provided no inviudon 
be received from Siwit- 
xcdj^idt 

Turn, C; PltiCUESj, 
Ih *t 0/ Exjfdism 1/ 

Asitt-tvm Atttt'ifvititt , 

BrfiiiM Muitruui 
K, Hokkniku. 
Drfit- trf Orirni.d MSS*, 
Pritni MiitOfm. 

T. He Thormos, 

T' Cl-t ^ !■* 

Aftmfitr ■/ <rf 

tu- /iVfj/ 

y*mt* i U iCldam- 
ti<m sigiu-c par M M, 
fjaiinci- M»i{J<rO, bsjxc 
cT Opjwn. 

GiL'itrpfi Tuftnistf 
jPnV. U*iv, fatfxm t 
(frGiif Fam ou LotxJjti^ 

A. C. Lyall, 


A. Hi Savce, 

LLD, U I>-+ 

£>p>. Pr*f.€omp £*(/<* 
t( , gy, Oxford* Fcttete! 
and fait Senior Fulor, 
Qvttn’t Colt-, Oxford. 

Lc PpcMiltflll 

de I' Acadripie rninco- 
Hfsparw>-Fort!^ai«w i dc 
TcuSousft flt| lit‘{lane 
adhi-ref ttl ion ffliucr » 
b nniposiiifm fail® M»r 

MM. Leitncr, Maapcn>, 
Sayce, *i Oppcrt. 
CtiitKXi SlPILRE 
(pouf Li««dr«), 
CllEtSTlAK D, 

GinsBUKO, 

UhD., Jcf. 

A. C. Eujs, 
vi.k.j 

Jfi itith Mmtvm. 

R, K. lHlUCLAS, 
Frrf. nfChituie, K/ttx 1 * 
Celh&i London. IK- 
Iftus iit j'Aagltttrr* .tu 
CtJigrii foMthdeu* d* 

Ed. UkchaWi 

h.k.a.s., *A*LAHdl. 

La fiOCIETR AC.lDi- 
MliJUE Ikdp ■ Oi>- 
Nuian iieFrasce- 

c. vv, Skarstedt, 

pil * fi.D.. 

ThtoL Prof- {Lui*d) 

[pw Londia 1 . 

C. J. Hall, 

« a., 

ciojd;dn of Umviltt 
Inn ; formerly Cfni r of 
AVjw’j Cotfa.y, Lo»Jox- 
J. Lecce, 

V.A- ( t-L_t’.i n - r N. 

/'rt/oi.’F. Ftflev Cor¬ 
fu, Ckn,t. Col/., Ox¬ 
ford ji Projtxior 1 *J 
Clufat fa At i/Kfxtr- 
ntr af t -xford (m lavnu r 
Pam). 

EnmrtfD 
McClVKE. 
AirTTLSfO 
SiVFhlM 
(pull! Palis), 

Paul Ory, 
Msidant Jt Frunze r» 

ji pattat tt i» 1 onttn 
{pnui Luadtes). 

A- TSACAR £1.1.1, 
Ur,, J'rof. & ti'nitr- dr 
St. Pitcrtfourg, Com- 
uillrr f£t*l ^ Har.s 
oil Lcndies) 
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Fit. Kaitjeh, 

Ptvf. of Hu&fogy af 
Ban ft (for London or 
Oifcrd, or wherever 
itiea^c and not mmm- 
mcrii fcs the object), 

T. Wmitt Davies, 

EiA, | 

Prn/rticUf dt fftttgtt* &/+ 

Amfqw P Haverfordwest* 
N. lV 4 lft (suggest? a 
Bfittsh annuls Oriental 
Congress, and voles for 
F*m or Land m -or 
Oxford). 

E, CM3fR, 

Munich 

(Paris ou hoadttsy, 

A i Nkubauee^ 

&LA, 

Excler C"df/« 
fcwart d/to BadUian r 
Orf*r£ 

Prof. Oil Martwks 

Deunso&m, 

Jfrafimi i/r J FEtAc dip 
frtJtgVH Orientals ii- 
vm*Us (f A/m, 
(ptHirPemou Lnniires), 

li P. FFAlDBtf, 
/Vttf il J £ >U0 u!/ j?w- 
Wf Cpuiix Pam, i&p), 

Jc pomge JopfriiioD, 
du Pfufesaeiir MaspertL 
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WESTERN BUDDHISM. 

As 3 short time ago a most interesting paper was presented 
to us by the Bishop of Colombo upon the state of Buddhism 
in Ceylon, perhaps a slight commentary on the mass of 
grovelling superstition and decayed Hinduism, which trades 
under the name of the Great Buddha, who brought civilisa¬ 
tion and religion to Lhc larger portion of mankind, may be 
acceptable to those interested in the subject. We have read 
so full an account of fanaticism and ignorance in Ceylon, it 
may be as well to glance at the Northern School of Bud¬ 
dhism, which lias made its way to our Western world, and 
between which and the Singhalese there is as much cause of 
dissension as there was between Luther and Pope Leo X. 
As both the Roman and the Keformed churches bore 
tile name of Christian, so the followers of Silky am uni from 
Persia to Japan and China, and the fakirs of Southern India 
bear the name of Buddhist. It would be as reasonable to 
say we could not become Christians, because we do not bow 
down to Images, or trust in the absolution of the priest, as 
to say we cannot become Buddhists because ive do not care 
for devil-dancing, or that it is against our principles to offer 
sacrifices. The spirit of a religion does not lie in its cor¬ 
ruption. The acceptors of the sublime philosophy of 
Sakyamuni (called by the Southern or Pali school Gautama 
Buddha) in the Western Hemisphere are accused of main¬ 
taining die " grovelling superstition" of the EslsL What have 
the accused to offer in defence ? A brief analysis of the 
great religion without a creed. 

The Northern School of Buddhism appears to have 
diverged from the Southern a hundred years after Buddha's 
death, about 377 B.C., after the Council held at VaisalJ 
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(Besarh. near Patna), It (the Northern Buddhism) is not 
merely a free development or adaptation of the Southern 
Buddhism as the Bishop of Colombo regards it. but is rather 
the result <•(' the mixture of foreign and non-Buddhist ideas* 
with the orthodox belief of the old school* When we say 
"orthodox belief/' we do not mean the pure and unadulter¬ 
ated precepts, but the germs of Buddha’s teaching, which, 
falling into a barren soil and receiving no nourishment, in¬ 
stead of developing freely, lost many of its nobler parts and 
became narrowed and corrupt. The Northern tribes who, if 
savage in their native hills, came with at least new life and 
earnest practices, bore down and settled in the districts north 
and west of the Ganges. We know by early tradition that 
Buddha preached to and converted many of these foreign 
people, such as the Voggians of Vaisili and the natives of 
Kaisinagara. Though brought over nominally to the faith, 
they retained with their professed adhesion to it very many 
of their own superstitions. This mixture of the old ideas 
with the new led to the development of the one great Eastern 
religion, caused the division which occurred at the so-called 
second Council of Vaisiil, and afterwards the formation of 
eighteen heterodox sects. These sects spread rapidly over 
North India, and kept a firm hold on the greater part of it; 
whilst the orthodox portion of the community, under the 
name of tin: School of the Elder (Sthaviras; and its sub* 
division look root in the South, especially in the district 
between the Godaveri and ibe Krishna. Here, probably, 
the PMi language was developed and matured. Even in 
Hues Tsieng's time (600 A,D<) "the language of Andhra 
and the arrangement of the sentences (t.t., grammatical form) 
differed from that of Mid-India, though the shapes of the 
letters were nearly the same.” (Si-yu-ki It. 317,) The 
Buddhist books, according to the orthodox tradition, went 
written and classed here, and at intervals hence carried to 
Ceylon. This is the opinion of Dr. Oldenburg (Introduc¬ 
tion to the Vi nay a Pi taka). (1 docs not follow, however, so 
other authorities state, that the Pali books of the present day 
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arc identical with the early ones known in Sou Lit India, in 
fact there is good reason to suppose that during the first 
centuries of our era the Pali books were lost and the Sanscrit 
version used in their place until the time of Buddagrosha 
(perhaps 420 A.D.), So that the Northern school is not at 
all a development of the Southern nucleus «f belief; but 
an independent growth, embodying doubtless the same 
primitive doctrine (derived, however, not from the P&li, but 
from original tradition), but expanded by the introduction of 
foreign elements unknown to the orthodox school. 

Perhaps the difference in the two schools is shown most 
plainly by the names used by each for the founder of their 
religion. The Southern or Piti schools speak of him as 
Gotama or Gautama, a term used chiefly in the Northern 
school as one of disrespect or reproach. On the other hand 
in the North the ordinary name For the Buddha is Sikya- 
muni, of which name Childers speaks thus Sakiyo, 
Pali Diet,):" I here enter my protest against the continental ( 1 ) 
custom of speaking of Gautama Buddha as Silk yam uni, 
which is a mere epithet. . . . Gautama is the name by 

which lie was universally known and addressed." Professor 
Beal says : — “ There could not be a more palpable error 
than this, liven at the present day the religion of Buddha 
in China is classified as *♦ Shih Kian" or M 5 hik Kian." 
—that is “ the doctrine or teaching of Sukya,’* whilst the 
epithet of Ku-htm. or Gautama, is one of contempt and dis¬ 
respect." On every ground the Southern or Pali school 
represents one brunch, and the Northern (but not necessarily 
Sanscrit) school an independent growth from the some 
primitive root. 

It seems from these facts gathered from authentic sources 
and the dates, both of the dissension at the Council of 
Vaisali, leading to the rupture and formation of two schools 
and of the writing and classification of the Pali books ; that 
the Buddhism of the Sacred Books in Ceylon is no guida 
whatever to the Buddhism of Northern and Mid-IndiaJ 
China, japan, and Corea, So much for the written tradition,' 
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and with regard to the oral, it is somewhat strange that a 
Christian preacher should reject the « tradition " of his own 
church, as supported by the Romanists, and uphold the 
tradition ” of the Buddhist as extant in Ceylon t When 
we say " uphold " we mean, of course, that he should declare 
that the traditional interpretation should form their true 
religion. 

The Bishop of Colombo, when alluding to the number 
vf Buddhists, takes exception to the custom of enrolling the 
Chinese population in a body amongst the prufessed followers 
of this religion. It }s well known the Chinese arc, pro* 
fessedly at least, ConfuciamsU. Their tastes and interests 
lie in the maintenance of their old classics, but the literary 
portion of the community is generally Buddhist as well, A 
Buddhist cannot be a Confucianist, properly speaking, but 
he may accept what he sees to be right in Confucianism in 
matters relating to filial piety and the duties of a good 
subject; and a large section, millions in fact, adhere solely 
to the Buddhist religion. They frequent the temples, feed 
the monks, and are influenced by the hope of future reward 
for their pious acts, and deterred from evil by fear of punish¬ 
ment. This is well known to Chinese students, and so far 
shows that Buddhism, perhaps in its exaggerated form, is a 
power among them regarded dogmatically. With regard to 
numerical statements. Professor Neuman counts 569 millions 
of Buddhists, a number which multiplied by three would 
give one milliard, 1O7 millions for the population of the 
earth. This is estimated by M. Hasscl at 9 2 s million*,, by 
Malte-Brun at 642 millions, and by others at 737 million?. 
The half of the average sum of these numbers would be 5S5 
millions. Obry (in reply to M. Barthdietny Saint Hilaire) 
says The translator of the Radjatanmgini does not much 
exaggerate the number of actual Buddhists in placing them 

at one half of the human race.” 

As to Korea, the Bishops Bickers teth and Williams 
relate « that Buddhism has but little influence here.” ft is 
true the Buddhist monks and nuns are not allowed to enter 
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the capital or any walled city. This prohibition is said to 
have arisen from political reasons and from abuses caused 
by evil-disposed people personating monks and nuns. But 
in the country one sees Korean peasants very devout in 
their observance of Buddhist worship* In the towns neither 
Buddhism nor any other religion seems to have any hold. It 
was, however, through Korea that Japan received its first 
knowledge of Buddhism, and not a few of the pilgrims who 
visited India in the seventh century of our era were Koreans, 
according to L Tsmg, It was from Korea again the best 
and oldest copy of Lhe Northern Canon of Buddhist books 
proceeded, and was brought to Japan in A*l). 15"5 » ail< i 
from their compilation the Japanese Society, K0-KjO-sho-in, 
is now publishing from moveable type a new edition of the 
same Canon. !n addition to the fact that we owe to Karen 
several scholar-like editions of Buddhist secular works (such 
as the edition of Fa-Hten's travels and others] it is abun¬ 
dantly evident that their country is not as dead to Buddhism 
as the Bishops would represent. 

The Bishop f*i Colombo dwells upon the peculiarity of 
Buddhism that it is not “ exclusive," that is, that it can dwelt 
among a people who do not implicitly accept its teaching; 
that a Buddhist can continue a Hindu or 7 notict, See., and 
be none the less a Buddhist But surprise on this matter 
can only be due to sheer disregard of the great Buddhist 
principle: 41 Believe in a thousand gods, or a trinity of gods 
or no god at all; but if you try to lead a pure life, you are a 
Buddhist." If, also, it be considered comfortless and dis¬ 
couraging as stated by the Bishop, in his article, that a 
" man must sfrhv, and has no help to look for, hut must help 
himself,” it is nt any rate sound, and fills up a moral gap 
made by another creed—" that if yuu believe so and so. it will 
be well with you hereafter; but if you do not believe, no 
goodness of life will help you.” Buddhism, which teaclu s 
man's responsibility towards himself, is not exclusive as re¬ 
gards doctrine, but that is not a peculiarity of this philoso¬ 
phical religious school only. Even Peter, fames, and John 
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remained Jews, ;md continued to keep the passover and lo 
pray to Jehovah, as well as tried to force Judaic rites on 
others. It is the same with all the great religions in the pre¬ 
sent day, Sir W. W, Hunter says (in the same number of 
Niwtentk Century, 137). " In Islam as in Hinduism, there is 
an enlightened party who arc shaking off the trammels of old 
superstitions, and are labouring to bring their hereditary 
f&ilh into accord with Lhe requirements of the times." And 
the same tendency is visible elsewhere : a tendency leading 
to the acknowledgment that there is more or less " good in 
everything/' and the agreements of differing religious be¬ 
liefs ought to be searched out and shown, for the strengthen¬ 
ing of our faith, as well as the difference and disagreements 
in proof of our superiority. 

As we arc here casting a summarising glance over 
Northern Buddhism as accepted by lIio West, Wc should per¬ 
haps allude to the Bishop of Colombo's statement, that fcng* 
land, when supporting Buddhism, is simply maintaining the 
" grovelling superstition of Ceylon. 1 No one who knows 
anything of Buddhism, calls that Buddhism, but agrees with 
the Bishop himself when he says, that what Bishops W tl- 
liams and Bkkersieth say of Korea may also be applied to 
Ccykrn. “ Buddhism has been little influence here- The 
Confuaau philosophy remains the religion of the learned 
classes ; the unlearned have none, unless it be excessive re¬ 
verence for, or dread of, ghosts and evil spirits. Evidently 
Buddhism is as strange a religion now, in Ceylon, as Christi¬ 
anity, And the mission which is spoken of, as setting out 
from Japan, to enlighten Western Europe, where they be¬ 
lieve Christianity is dying out, had perhaps better take 
Ceylon on its way, that the sins of the heathen fanatics may 
not rest on the shoulders of die Buddhist philosophers It is 
not for maintaining superstition that Buddhism was ever 
preached. In die ■* substance of the Vinaya or the preach¬ 
ing of the Vinaya. alluded to by Asoka in the edict of 
Bhnbra, it is clearly laid down among things forbidden 
11 that there must be no study of the stars, or the 
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movements of the constellations, no casting Lucky or un¬ 
lucky days" ; and what did Buddha come for, but as a re¬ 
generator of Lhe Brahmin leal school, with its mass of evil 
customs, and as a seekci afier holiness found in man, through 
the essence of God. Buddha’s crusade was against all out¬ 
ward help, or rather outward semblance vf help, and his 
doctrine that of inward life. TMa system would not dash 
with Christianity ; and the Clmrdi might well acknowledge 
the good found lei ’this as m other faiths : let it disclose the 
services which all the great religious have performed for 
mankind, the binding power which they supplied to the feeble 
social organisations of other days, the support which they 
gave to the nascent moral sense, the function they have dis¬ 
charged in developing the ideas of national ohiigallon and 
domestic duty. When we have done this, we shall not find 
our recognition of what is good has drawn us into the path 
of evil, such as maintaining “grovelling superstition," which 
is not a growth peculiar only to the East. 

[n the article still under consideration we find a state¬ 
ment, *' That there is not the slightest hint that tlie truths 
the Buddhists make known come by revelation from any 
person superior to the Buddha, or that Buddha is in any 
sense G<xl," This carries m into one of the must knotty 
points of the whole discussion. The question is often raised, 
“Have Buddhists a God?" for are they Atheists, in 
modern jargon ?) Did Buddha acknowledge a Supreme 
Being ? His time was 600 B.C., when the one God, 
Jehovah, was all that had been declared, and that far from 
Nepaul, where he was born, and Kaisinagara, where he 
died. The religion of his age and country was linalmiimsm, 
which enforced the worship of, not one God, but many, and 
not the sacrifice of une’s own life, but the sacrifice of other 
lives. And in this sea of sm and sorrow, in the midst of 
ignorance and self-deception. was bom “Buddha," which 
means the “enlightened one/’ “one who has attained to £fie 
highest wisdom," a ** God among Gods," “ the author of all 
truth * That he did not declare himself as God or as a 
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mfans of salvation to the people can be proved by abundant 
evidence; but that he endeavoured t<> attain Supreme 
Wisdom to guide others into the Fourfold Noble I aih can 
also be proved by abundant evidence. How tie alUuneii 'i 
is related by every Buddhist Canon, every Eastern chronicle, 
with such slight variation, that one may certainty glance 
over the story without being accused of much historical 
inaccuracy. 

Buddha, born about 620 B.C., near the city of Kapila, 
was the son of Suddhbdana, King of Kspilaa-ster, and his 
Queen Maya, The legends relating to ills birth matter little. 
He was known in youth as Prince 5i(itlhirthit, and was re¬ 
nowned for his extraordinary gifts and gentle and sublime 
character. His tastes were entirely those of the higher 
and most intellectual kind; and so much was lie given u» 
thought and study that he incurred the displeasure of bis 
fathers ministers and advisers, who represented him to bis 
M ajesty as incapable of any manly exercise. 1 n disproof ot this 
accusation Siddhirtha then displayed immense power and 
strength, and performed great feats of physical agility anil 
skill. Being warned by prophecy and by the extraordinary 
phenomenal circumstance attending his birth, that his son 
Would become a Buddha and renounce all bis princely state 
to go out as a mendicant in pursuit of wisdom and to aid 
suffering mankind, King Suddhbdana had him placed undci 
tlie most careful surveillance, every tiling to please and Sdlisiy 
and sooth was kept around him, and everything to cause 
thought and reflection was far removed from him. A beau¬ 
tiful, young and luring wife, YasGdham, was bestowed on 
him, and all things to charm the sense, as well as intellect, 
surrounded him. But the prophecy* even of those in 
benighted heathendom, seven centuries before Christ, was 
fulfilled. He was to sec four sights, (via., decrepitude, sick¬ 
ness, a dead body, and a recluse), which would induce bun 
to leave the palace and become a mendicant. T his the Kin^ 
had guarded against, but Siddhartha resolved to ride cut <m 
his horse. Kant&la. and accompanied by his devoted alter- 
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dam. Chciumi, to see the world. In the article before us we 
read: " The historical character of Gautama was unstained 
except by pride. 0 Even after the most careful study of 
every legend extant relating to Gautama's life, wc can find 
no single instance of this "pride.* 1 They differ in some 
degree and in minor circumstances or anecdotes, but the 
principal incidents remain the same; and die character 
ascribed to Buddha is identical throughout, pure and simple, 
holy and self-sacrificing. His detractor declares his character 
“ stained with pride,” but brings forward no evidence or 
legendary data to corroborate the statement. 

Prince Siddh&rtha rode out, on his horse Kamaka, to 
" see the world." He had marvelled often why his father s 
subjects cared fur him; although he cared for them, bow could 
they know it ? so he argued, And when a little boy threw 
flowers in his path, he begged he might be lifted up, to ride 
on his horse before him. He proceeded among his people, 
in die midst of acclamation and a festive throng, Intt on his 
way hu saw — a trembling old man i The Prince enquired, 
** Was he bom so?*‘ 11 is attendant* replied," No, he once had 
been young like themselves," Hie Prince asked " were 
there many such Wings in the world ? " and received the 
answer "there were many,” He asked then, “would he 
become so ? " and had the reply. “ All beings must," He 
turned back filled with the thought, that if all tilings must 
decay, life was not to be desired, A lew months after, he saw 
a sick man or dewa ai the roadside, with the appearance of 4 
leper* anti he returned at once to the palace greatly agitated. 
At exactly the same period—-four months — he found in the 
garden a dead body covered with worms ; ami four months 
after again, he met a recluse journeyitig along the road, with 
a face expressing the most perfect peace and contentment, 

* His alter;[ijnt was more hone?! than tht French rcdcsurfkt “Quoi 
done,* esc Lumet! die young Dauphin to his p|iene(§Dr, when some book 
iraniuoncd a rvinjr as having died— Jl quoi dt r.r. tes rris meisrcnt’iJs?" 
“ ijudiiuefoii, raoiiS'L-igncur, 1 " was the camions but courtly reply* — 
Mrovgfoim'i lliiteritot fykttfhti* 
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He thought over these t&togs for many days: the King 
was terrified and i it creased the guard around the palace gates, 
declaring the Prince should not be permitted to pass out. 
But his efforts to amuse and distract the Prince ail Failed : 
the dancing and singing girls wearied and disgusted him, and 
he brooded over ** suffering mankind ” nighl and day. To his 
■' Lotus-flower,'' the Princess YasOdhara he confided the painful 
thoughts that worked upon his soul: the fear of death, the dread 
of sickness and old age, and the transience of all existing 
things. Not only for himself and loved one. hut for all the 
world, he wondered always " whence the cause of sorrow ? 
The Brahma that he knew seemed to him a cruel god to make 
the world so. and give no means of escape : was there none ? 
This was the question that harassed and tormented bim, 
and made him resolve to devote hi* life to the solution of die 
problem, what was the cause of suffering: and lV J lcre b J‘ ll * c 
means of release? YasOdhara knew well his life would be 
devoted lo the relief and welfare of mankind. Her iaiher, 
Supra buillia. King of Kali, had refused consent to her 
marriage with Siddhanha, fearing she would soon become a 
widow, as it was prophesied the Prince should become a 
recluse. YasOdhara declared, however, that even d Sk1l|j 
bartha were to become a recluse the day after hi* marriage, 
there was no one else in the world to whom she would be 


united. I t . | - 

Sililhartha could not trust himself to SUV farewell to ills 

wife „nd infant son. 11.' stood in the doorway g-arn'g 
silently at all he loved and valued— the loving; beauiil.il 
Yaaodlinra and her child tying on a faw*M couch- 
and mutely left them to the welfare ... the present, while he 
sought the welfare in the yet to come Channa, lus fa.ihfu 
attendant, waited for Mm with his milk-white steed. 
and in the night-time tltey set out. They rode 1.1 day- 
hreah, when SUldhactha dismounted, and divesting liimse 
of all jewels and ornaments, gave them to Channa bidding 
him return with them end the horse, and inform his fat ter 
and wife that he had "gone into the torest. and t ley wou 
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not sec him again until lie had become a Buddha. The 
Prince then entered upon his life as a mendicant, i raving 
renounced wealth, power, and case, rich food, and luxurious 
clothing. Me subsisted On the alms he begged from door to 
door, striving, through liumility and poverty, to gain the |tcj 
of wisdom. The incidents related of his six years' asceticism 
are loo numerous even to touch on here. The life can 
scarcely be considered purely legendary, as all history seems 
t j paint to the existence of this Gautama Buddha; and the 
accounts in both Northern and Southern Canons tally pretty 
closely, as it the trials and temptations of this one Buddha 
Wert a sign-post in the gre at religion. The first city we read 
lie tarried in, after seven days’ fast, was Rajahgara,* which 
is about sixteen miles south of Bahar. There the King 
Bimsara went to him, hearing he had retired to the Rock 
Paudhara, to eat the contents of his alms-bowl, and said; 
"What is this that you are doing? No prince of your 
exalted rank was ever before a mendicant, [Sudd ho dan a was 
lord paramount of the Silky a race.] There arc connected 
with Rajahgara tio.ooo inferior towns, and iS kolas of 
people. The countries of Angu MagarfUa are .j.Soo miles in 
extent, and bring me in a countless revenue. The city was 
once the residence of a Chakra wart ti, and even now there 
are five grades of nobles ■ therefore come and divide the 
kingdom with me." But the Prince replied : "In seven 
days 1 shall reject the Chakrawartti-ship; so if 1 were to 
take tile half of your kingdom, it would be like throwing 
away Ihc magical jewel, rhinta-manikya, for a common stone. 
1 want not an earthly kingdom ; I seek to become- Buddha." 
The King found it impossible to overcome his objections. 

" The city is still known by this name. The l'ujtoaiiya says of it:— 
" It is called Rajnhgsia because it was rounded by a king anil every 
booK in il resembled a palace. It is sutmunclcd by mptnilaiiu. In die 
lime of the Buddhas it was like one vast round, in which llic priest can g?> 
fem bora to lion?c to receive aim*. It tv.es abandoned by Asuka, and 
wber visited by Fa Hicn, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim to India. A.t>. 400, 
was entirely desolate and uninhabited, 1hough a few Buddhath ill rental i-‘. 
«ndd be traced," 
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and could only extract a promise from him that when he 
began lo teach he would first visit Kajahgara: which agree¬ 
ment he fulfilled. 

Allusions arc often made to the strange resemblance that 
ties between the life of Buddha and the life of Christ, ami 
the resemblance is certainly remarkable. Buddha's trie 
was so pure, so self-sacrificing; his devotion to mankind so 
heart-whole, his search after truth so earnest, it seems 
impossible to deny* that the life of any man. not Cod, could 
be more perfect or more guiding. To compare his lift- to 
that of Shakespeare is an act of stone-blindness — Imbecility ! 
Shakespeare was one of our cleverest poets and philosophers ; 
Gautama \as we call hint for convenience sake) was a great 
teacher, who practised the doctrine of sell-renunciation. To 
consider the individual one must look on, not the miraculous 
conditions and fables feinted concerning him, but tbe-historical 
facts of his existence. We are informed, by one of the 
strangest misrepresentations that ever misted the ignorant 
and confiding, that Gautama "did not perform any act of 
extraordinary goodness or self-sacrifice;" and the question 
tif the day, "how to obtain deliverance from the evil, ami 
gain the good, how to be happily horn, or rather, how 
to escape'unhappy births," and the method of sacrifice 
and austerity and meditation, were in full forte at 
the time, and ow* rfur to GaoUmni ! Certainly they 
were not! futile efforts wore not ascribed to Gautama, 
but the reformation of the religion was. In dread 
of the declaration that his son would become a Buddha, 
renounce bis kingdom, and go forth into the worl 
to preach nobler and better things, King SuddJiodana kept 
all religious and philosophic questions from him ; but the pro¬ 
blem of life, lift due time, presented itself to him, and was not 
flung aside unsolved. He renounced a life of perfect earthly 
happiness, of case and pleasure, luxury and power, for one 
of misery, privation, penury ami hardship; was there no 

self-sacrifice in that ? 

He entered on the only path he saw, that of 
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austerity ami meditation, hoping it would lead to tin* 
desired end. He went to the Urcwela forest, joined a 
body of ascetics, and went through self-torture, tasting amt 
physical suffering, perhaps in a greater degree, hut still 
somewhat similar, to that undergone by Christian monks 
in later days. He was sorely tempted by Mara The 
Evil One, who, the Buddhist Scriptures record, gnashed his 
teeth when Siddhartha left the palace and declared, *' Wc 
will sec whether thou wilt become Buddha ; from this time 
forth I will tempt thee with all the devices 1 can imagine ; 
until the reception of the Bnddhaship l will follow thee 
incessantly like thy very shadow' and on the day of its 
attainment I will bring a mighty army to oppose thee.” In 
this religion, condemned as only "fanaticism and devil- 
dancing," there appears to be a great God Brahma and an 
Evil One (opposed); is this so benighted in an age when 
Solomon (with his many wives), who had worshipped 
Jehovah, turned away to Asbtoretii and Mu loch ? From 
thi> firahminUm, with its great God and Evil One, Gautama 
built up the religion of the Eastern world. He would 
perhaps have said as the Chinese say to-day, *' If God loved 
His Son why did he kill him ? and why if he loved the 
world did he put misery in it?’ 1 Gautama sought a god of 
peace and love, not one to be appeased by sacrifices; he 
Sought a spirit, not to be described or seen by man, but 
which he believed to be in immediate connection with him ; 
he sought knowledge of, and acquaintance with that spirit, 
and he called that wisdom. Whence then the maligners 
who say Buddhists have no God? This is a sketch on 
Buddhism, not a religious discussion, or one would ask, is 
it nearer the truth to fee! God an essence within, without, 
inconceivable by man, known only as something greater than 
lumsclf, to which belongs eternity and rest ; or to picture 
him figuratively, ns like ourselves, onh .1 superior and awful 
being, who gives love and mercy measured out ? 

It is a common belief, arising probably from the fact that 
Gautama was the founder of the Buddhist religion, that 
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“ Buddhism “ mc^ns principally—as W ^ J as tlie tw0 
of “ No Got," " No Heaven ,: the doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls; hut it would be more honest to assert with 
the Bishop of Colombo that that was a " doctrine of bfe 
day-” 1' was the idea inculcated in the Hindoo mind, anti 
uo' Christ or Christian heaven was dreamt of, in the Buddhist 
era. in the province of Nepaul and along the Canges six 
centuries B.C. They acknowledged they felt there was a 
spirit, an essence that was not destroyed with the body. litl1 
migrated, and where? It might, and it seemed to them It 
must pass into the frame of another being, perhaps an animal 
iso tow did the lives of route men appear) to go through ,1 
st . r ie, of births, until it became perfected and fit for eternal 
rest (Nirvana), Buddha accepted the system of the age. and 
his search wa, for knowledge, to attain perfection in this 
Life, i0 as to escape the series of births or prolonged existence, 
for "all suites of existence are attendant with sorrow M 
(Visuddhimagga Tika) to escape the earthly probation 1 as 
Christians would escape purgatory) and pass at once to the 

happiness of Nirvana. ... .. 

Gautama accepted die religion of his day, hoping it would 

impart to him the knowledge he required. There is a story- 
told of a labourer's wife who informed him she '* had no 
Borrow,” and Gautama answered. “ Then I should be yuur 
pupil" The pursuit of religion wait made by ascetics in 
JonelUmss and meditation; Gautama joined them, and for six 
years carried out the " pitiless creed (of his day) of effort, 
aclf-training, fte.” He reduced his body by fasting, accord- 
(» the well-known method and belief, dial enfeebling the 
Hush b strengthening the soul. ile ley on the ground with- 
cut newer to move, emaciated. » skclclon. refusing food, 
while the other disciples wntched him, expecting htm to 
become a Buddha. But he did not; no knowledge, no 

"enlightenment.'' came to him. and he knew then tlml system 
was vain. They were indignant with him. and scorned him, 
and mocked at Ids weakness in falling away from the asrelie 
life. But he cast aside their superstitions, and when they 
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deserted him, saving he was no longer a disciple, he bathed 
and took nourishment, and set out on his journey alone. Tie 
went to Gaya, near which is the celebrated Bod hi-tree, under 
which he became " Buddha." In the article on Southern 
Buddhism wc are informed that a Buddha is a man who dis¬ 
covers truths (which are unchangeable, but lost sight of in 
every age) and a system of escape from evil: '* There is one 
for every age, and they all do the same thing; they arc bom 
into the same family, and leave home at the same hour of the 
night, &c." This fairy-tale scheme does not quite fit in with 
historical evidence. There were many Buddhas* J< all the 
Buddhas " were constantly invoked, as wc may speak of all 
the saints, but they were not identical, any more than St. 
John and St. Luke. In Burnout's '‘Lotus de la bonne loi" 
we read there was a “ prediction that for 500 years after 
Buddha’s death, the true law should be preached, and for the 
next 1,000 years the worship of images should last." It 
doesn’t say this should recur after every Buddha, but after 
the Buddha, the great teacher, w hom lie calls Gautama. 

He spent the night under this B& tree, in silent raedita- 
tiun and in ignorance ; tempted, as the legends say, by Mara, 
the Evil One. or, as we would sav, by evil thuughts. And 
through the darkness there came light; as by a flash of 
lightning came the long desired, lung fought for, wisdom 
We read (Bishop of Colombo): “ There is not the slightest 
hint that the truths come by revelation from any person 
superior to the Buddha, or that the Buddha is in any sense 
Goer Is any man Cod? lie is not, inasmuch as he sins 
and suffers and dies but he is, as his spirit is eternal and 
beyond all form. To eyes and cars accustomed to the idea 
of revelation, it does not appear how these truths came to 
Buddha, unless by revelation, that is, by inspiration from a 
Supreme Being, His conversion or attainment to wisdom 
bears the closest resemblance to that of St. Paul. Cer¬ 
tainly one was in pursuit of it, and the other was m enmity, 
but it was as sudden in each case, and the truths they taught 
were almost identical. We should call it revelation, being 
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the result <>f a sudden spiritual change—but tliat is a matter 
for mere conjeeturti, subject to individual opinion. Df« 
Olden burgh does not hesitate to speak of a call by Divine 
Omnipotence expressed in this anti similar cases giving .1 
new tenour to the whole life. It is true Buddha himself 
disclaimed any superior source of enlightenment. " Self- 
taught in this profoundest doctrine, S have arrived at 
supreme wisdom,” was his dec to ration. These are the 
words (as nearly as the English form can give the Eastern 
spirit) of Gautama Buddha: but where arc the words of a 
great teacher that do not bear interpretation in many ways, 
and some in direct opposition to the others ? Buddha's 
doctrine was that of M sc If -redemption, ” which was after* 
wards preached by St Paul, as in “Work out your own 
salvation.” Yel no one accuses St. Paul of being an Atheist. 

We are first tolfl Buddhists have no God. and that 
Gautama Buddha ignored the question of a Supreme Being. 
The first statement is not correct. Every Buddhist Canon, 
every Eastern history' speaks of the God of the Hindoos. 
Volumes teem with detailed accounts uf the "AJJ-PowcHill ” 
One. It may be argued Buddhism is not Hinduism, and it 
certainly is not, but it is as closely related to it as 
Protestantism is to the Roman Catholic (iturdi. In the 
French translation of the laws of Mattu (which the Bishop 
quotes as authentic). I. j: 4 * Tut, que l'esprit seul peut 
conccvoir, dont 1‘cssence echappe aux organes des sens, 
rindecouvert ct I'indicouvrabte, I‘eternal, le principe for* 
matcur dc toutes les creatures, quaucune creature ne peut 
comprendre apparut dans toutu sa splendour, Aiul, V oyant 
c gate men t l’a me supreme dans tons les Circs, et tons le$ vtrea 
^ n <. i'attic supreme, cn offrani son ime cn sacrifice tl 
s'identifie avec I’Etrequi brille dc son propre edat.” (Lois 
de Manou. xix. 91,) “C’ttt ce Dieu qui, cnveloppant tons 
les circs d'un corps for mi des cinq elements, lea Gits 
passer successivement dc la naitsati!.c a 1 accroissemcnt, de 
raccroissetnent U la dissolution, par un movement semblable 
jj ce | u j (Pune roue,'* (Lois de Manou xii. 24) And, " Dieu des 
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Dieux, Intfra des hidras, Brahma d&s Braiimfts, seal lib- 
erateur, precepteur des trois mondes^ in Buddhist litanies 
and so on. The Brahmins ant! Buddhists of Gautama's age 
were well acquainted with the idea of one God supreme, 
whatever they may have called the purified and disembodied 
spirit — lesser Gods, Saims or Buddhas. Buddha ( Gautama) 
did not teach of a God revealed to turn alone ; he did not 
declare himself to be inspired, or teach a new form of 
worship. He was ever the leader of natural religion, Tn 
say that he taught of a personal God, or Lliat lie dragged 
down the Brahmin's God, replacing it by no other, is to 
entirely misrepresent his doctrine. It was tint me to say he 
had no God, although in his great humility he could nut 
pafftt a deity whom he had not looked on, a Being whom 
man in his corporate state could not behold. If he did 
not believe in God, he believed in a Supreme Essence that 
was eternal and everywhere diffused. Is one word alwavs 
to alter faith ? 

The god, worshipped and feared by the natives of 
Northern and Mid-India, B.C. 600, is "not what we mean by 
god." Well, it seems 3 god very much like that of the jews, 
to whom they offered rites and sacrifices. In AbcgAparhobva 
saukliara vv. 1 $3-4 we find Buddha speaking of a First C mse. 
and the English translation given is «The Maker of the 
Tabernacle."' Wc read in translations from the Chinese of 
Jin Chau, a priest or Pekin, that there was bdiefin a Uni¬ 
versal Essence, which assumed three forms — Hharmakava 
fathilgata, called Vairojana (#.<■,, the omnipresent!; the 
Sambogakaya Tattagatt, called Roja/ia (U t , the infinitely 
pure or glorious); Nirmanakaya Tathagata, railed Sakya- 
munL 41 Now* these three Tathagat&s are all included in one 
substantial essence. The three are the same as one. Not 
one, and yet not different. Without parts nr composition 
(web or woof). When regarded as one the three persons 
are spoken of Tathagata. But it may be asked, if the 
three persons are one substance, how is It the one substance 
is differently manifested ? In reply we say there is no real 
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difference, these manifestations .ire only different views of 
the same unchanging substance .’’ — BtoL 

What is this omnipresent one ami glorious body? Do 
the terms require any explanation ? Yet we are told it cannot 
have the same meaning as our words, " for Buddha lumself be¬ 
came Cod 1 " This requires explanation, oral any rate thought 
from any earnest student. In the definition of the doctrine we 
are discussing, it stands, 11 There is no hint that revelation 
comes from any superior to Buddha, or that Buddha is in any 
sense God," This statement sweeps a God out of the scheme 
altogether But was Buddha in any sense God ? As God, 
a being superior to man ? No. As man superior to himself? 
Yes. His idea is the now familiar one : That in every man is 
the Divine essence- The Divine element is what constitutes 
each soul. In that sense each one can he God; that is, at¬ 
tain omniscience, be as God; by being only that atom of the 
universal essence, which ts the Supreme Being, and casting 
off, or not cleaving to. that form and surroundings of the per¬ 
sonality created by the Divine given power to create, imcl 
which deludes humanity by apparently existing. If man is 
in part God, he can create, but what lie creates vanishes 
away. •' When you have understood all that was made, 
you will understand that which was not made.*’* The 
Everlasting is, and the soul of man, which is liis essence, is 
immortal. Buddha taught that all things were empty, vain, 
transient, and that sorrow was inseparable from love of ex¬ 
istence. He taught nil things man created were valueless, 
shadowy, and connected with sorrow, and the way to escape 
was to crush the human individuality, and to attain to the 
omniscient person engendered in each being. If this be a 
“hopeless, pitiless," doctrine, then where are the spiritual 

delights religion always speaks of .'* 

wc are on the subject ol the BuctdEust God, vie 
may perhaps mention here the worship ot Kwan-yin. An in¬ 
teresting paper was placed in my hands by the late Piufessor 

’ nhaiiitiupidJi v. jSj- 
14 
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Beal; a translation of part of the " Services of the great 
compassionate Jvwan-yin," written by Yung* Son of the 
Ming Dynasty, A, D, 141 s, and presented to him by the 
Priests of the llai Chwang Temple of Honan, The 
worship of the God (or Goddess) Kwan-vin was, we under- 
stand, introduced into China from the Northern School of 
Buddhism, and not from Ceylon Among Southern Buddhists 
there was no such divinity known, although the worship of 
Vishnu in Ceylon may probably have been confounded 
with it Fs-llien the Chinese pilgrim (A.D, 400) does 
not allude to this deity until after he left Ceylon, when ‘’he 
invoked Kwan-yiit and all the Buddhist saints of China/ 1 The 
invocation of *■ the- holy hum of China*’ is an Arab 
custom, and it seems the Arab merchants {mentioned by 
fa-Hien) brought the idea to Ceylon of a god, whom 
they tailed " A 1 Makab " ur ‘‘he who hears” (r id. Tide, 
Outlines, section on the Saracens I ; hence the title of" Arato- 
kitesvatu," “ The looking-down God.” Ceylon was under the 
protection, and hud n somewhat similar worship; bill the 
cultus which originated there spread mu) came in contact 
with other forms of popular worship; and the idea of a 
" Manifested God " was established among the worshippers 
uf the North The Chinese tiLfe of Kwan Shai Yin is trans¬ 
lated by Sir J. Davis " She (or he) who hears the (Ties of 
men " ; by M. Rdmusnt it Is rendered 11 Vox com cm plan 3 
steculum *: while others consider it a mistaken version of the 
Sanscrit original *' Andokitesvara.'* With respect to the 
English translation of Kwan-Shai Yin ns •' She who hears 
the erics of men," or "Goddess of Mercy," it appears to br 
Hither a description of the character than a true translation 
of the name. In the 6th Book of the Surangamo Siltra 
the character is described as one always ready to assist and 
rescue men from trouble. Fa-Hien teib us, when nearly 
wrecked on the coast of Ceylon, he and his fellow religionists 
all called upon the name of A raid kitesvara to save them 
from their pen!. And the Temple of Kwan-yin, in the city 
of Canton, after the siege by the English in 1842, was 
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enlarged and beautified, because, as the printed account 
goes, '* Kwan-yift appeared on that occasion over the city to 
protect and save it, in consequence of which the shot and 
shells of the barbarians fell harmless among the people; 1 
Here b a positive account of the worship of a Supreme 
Being, or what the Tibetans call the " Cod above all, 
and of an emotional religion, as well as a philosophical 
search for truth. Their imagination may have coloured the 
Being they worship (for human thought cannot reach the In¬ 
finite) as something to themselves impossible; as having a 
thousand hands and a thousand eyes, their expression of 
capable of all things unknown to us. They could not con¬ 
ceive the Supreme Essence, but their idea and worship were 
of a great Father Amitabha (Buddha) and a great and com¬ 
passionate Kwan-yin and p unseen J *Saviour of men, Lt b 
undeniable, all books and traditions go to prove, that the 


popular belief " that this religion is idolatry, and its aim anni¬ 
hilation," is erroneous and false. We read in tin Liturgy 
of the sendee or Kwan-yin, " Oh t would that our own 
Teacher Silky amuni and our merciful Father AmitAbha {and 
the rest), not passing beyond their own limits of perfect 
rest and love, would all descend to this sacred precinct and 
be present with us who now discharge these religious 
duties. - . May the Omnipotent and Omniscient Kwan- 

yin now come amongst us" &c; and. further on, “ We and 
all men from the first, from too great love of outward 
things, and having no wish to benefit others, or to do good 
in the least degree, have only strengthened the power of the 
three sources of sin, and added sin to sin; and even 
though our actual crimes have not been so great, yet a 
wicked heart has ruled us within. - ■ • We would cut 

off our connection with worfdlv objects, and aspire to the 
heart of knowledge; we would separate ourselves from evil 
and pursue good ; we would diligently recount alt our past 
offences, and earnestly pursue the path of virtue, ever 
remembering the blessedness of Heaven and the power of 
all the Buddhas to deliver and rescue us and all men from 
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evil. Hitherto we have go. to astray, but now we return. 
Oh ! would that the merciful Kwan-vin would receive our 
vows of amendment,' Here is the worship of a Deity, and 
the prayer nf a great moral and emotional religion. There 
is nothing to signify the reward of virtue is annihilation. 
"to be present with" them are not words or meaning that 
could be addressed to an image or carved idol. Whatever 
the form or worship may be, the worship in the heart is to 
the " Omnipotent and Omniscient ” and Invisible. 

So far from idol worship being pan of the Buddhist 
doctrine, we learn that Arvadeva (who came from the 
Monastery of N&linda, near Gaya) found in a temple of 
Mahfiswara in the south of India an idol, whose eyes were 
made to work by machinery; and going up to It he destroyed 
the eyes saying: “A spirit is spiritual ■ What then Is this 
contemptible object ? A spirit by*liis spiritual power should 
influence men to seek wisdom, See," The worship in China 
of the " Great and Compassionate" one is part of the 
Northern Buddhism, brought from India through the inter¬ 
vention of Ming Ti, Emperor of the Han Dynasty, A,D, 

The idea then, together with the fables of a Western Para¬ 
dise, and the glory of Amitdbha, was derived from Persian 
or Parthian sources and afterwards incorporated in the 
North Buddhist system. Kwan Yin is called The High, 
The Pure, The Strong; and these arc the attribute* of the 
Persian (or rather Accadian) Amahlta. This transference of 
the Persian Ardhvi-Sura*Amahlta to the Buddhism of India 
funns the radical difference between it and the Buddhism of 
Ceylon. While old and sound theories, derived from 
healthy sources, were introduced into Northern Buddhism, 
the additions made to the Southern, derived from the Tamils, 
were of a degraded and most revolting character. The 
Tamils, a degraded and superstitious race, occupied the 
northern pan of Ceylon, and infected the southern popula¬ 
tion, <>., the Singhalese, with superstitions, teaching them to 
believe in devils and ghosts, and so the Buddhism of the 
South became a hybrid and corrupt product. 
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In the article on Singhalese Buddhism wc find not only 
the question, f * What then did Gautama do? " but the reply 
toil: he "cast out elements which were truest and best,'* 
“The idea of a Supreme Being, of .1 personal soul, these 
hard to reconcile with the idea of an endless scries of exist¬ 
ences and a mechanical Karma, Impossible to reconcile with 
the utter cessation of existence, had to be dropped; and 
the practice of sacrifices, which witnessed to the responsible 
character of action, and the possibility of atonement — ideas 
utterly irreconcilable with Karma and with non-personality 
—had to be fought against" Before considering how far this 
is a truthful representation of Lhe idea, we draw attention 
10 the oversight of a Christian impugning Gautama for the 
abolition of sacrifices, when this was dene by Christ him¬ 
self. Wo have already glanced into the idea of the Supreme 
Being and of the personal soul — -which latter theory 
formed the basis of Buddhism - and now wc come to 
the "endless series of existences and a mechanical 
Karma," If the system of Gautama is regarded as " con¬ 
sistent," that is certainly more than the criticism upon 
it is. In a preceding paragraph it is stated that the doctrine 
of the series of births, &c,, and the doctrine of action as a 
mechanical cause, distinguishable into merit and demerit, 
existed independent of Gautama ; and now that he abolished 
the practice of sacrifices, became it was irreconcilable will* 
Karma and the idea of non-personal tty, as if either he had 
introduced the Karma theory, or as if the two irreconcilable 
methods had formerly existed together. However, the dis¬ 
carding of the idea of a personal soul, because it conflicted 
with the doctrine of Karma, is the redtafio ad abstirdum of 
misrepresentation. The doctrine of Knrmn is based on the 
theory that every bad action must be wiped out in this life 
or the next by the sinner kitusdf. The hardness of attain¬ 
ment and apparent impossibility of Buddhist holiness lies in 
this doctrine of Tree will and responsibility of action. If 
there is no persona! soul, what is to benefit by the good or 
evil actions committed ? The next birth depends on the in- 
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dividual career In this life. Some Christians say we shall 
be iMn'n again in a place of happiness or .1 place of torment; 
so say the Buddhists. Only they say also that we are so 
imperfect, we must go through a scries of probationary lives, 
before we arc lined for the higher heaven. The good in us 
is not sufficiently developed: the Eternal Essence h not free 
enough from day. Sir John Davis remarks, '* This method 
of kapittq ft scort with heaven is as foolish and dangerous a 
system of morality as that of penance and indulgence in the 
Burnish Church. 11 Nevertheless, litre lies the system—for 
every good or evil deed a man Commits, for it that man shall 
suffer or rejuice. 

k is doubtful to most students of Buddhism that the 
hostility between Gautama Buddha and the Brahmins has 
been so much exaggerated. It seems to have been forgotten 
that Gautama incurred die enmity of the Brahmins byit.l 
disparaging their sacred books, sacrifices and austerities, and 
(ll.) by teaching the equality of mankind as opposed to the 
great doctrine of caste. The Brahmins were always 
hostile to Buddhists, (hough the latter were not always 
hostile to the former, possibly through the Buddhist creed 
being **toleration" 

Buddhism ifvAj hu Absotfiiott. This <> startling ! .About 
as much so, as to say Christianity has no doctrine of atone- 
meiu. What in the world Is it all about then ? What U to 
become of the omniscience in each man which Buddha 
(aught ? Is space to be peopled by myriads of diminished 
gods, who were once men, or is the Supreme mind not 
eternal? The subject is too enormous logo into, and the 
difficulties arc added toby the incapability of the Western 
mind to grasp the Eastern ideas, in the Cult mi a/ Buddhist 
Si rif-ttm-s Mr. Beal tells ns that J1 many of the Sutras consist 
ol the one-idea, that there is but one nature, to which all 
other natures must in the end return ; and this " return.'’ or 
"ultimate union," is the perfection of the one nature of 
Buddha.” We trad, "Gautama says; There is no being at 
all that is not illusory." Now there U no record of Gautama 
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having used these words, anti it is in direct opposition to his 
teaching. The thought runs through and underlies his precepts 
that what you do not see, exists: what you do see, does not 
exist. It was the transience of all apparent existence and 
alt things connected with matter, that he considered the 
cause of suffering, and his mission was to teach the way— 
the Fourfold Path—to attain ptrmanente. In the latest of 
the expanded Sutras, Mali* part Nirvine Sfttra, the four 
characteristics of Nirvana are stated to be, pfmutttcncf, joy, 
peri&Ml mstotet, purity, and Gautama recited these in order 
to illustrate the three eternal truths, which are supreme 
wisdom, complete deliverance, tlw essential body; pointing 
out to all that the countless forms of life resolve themselves 
into the one invariable nature. If the essential body, that 
is, the body not seen, of the Essence, the Non-Ego, is an 
eternal truth that he taught, he could never have said or 
implied, w There is no being that is not illusory,' The 
compUt* dstmtrnuer is from all things transient, the cause of 
sorrow, all matters connected with Ego, the human and non- 
e torn a I 1, whose creations, made through the essential power, 
□ re destructible and inseparable from sorrow. The cause 
of all suffering, according to Gautama, was the transience, 
or impermanence of existence, meaning by existence all that 
is, and can be conceived of life by Ego—the human 
individual. Youth passes to old age. health to sickness, 
vigour to infirmity, wealth to poverty, success to mis¬ 
fortune. This is life, but this is nothing, he says: free 
yourself from love of them (of existence) and you will 
attain supreme wisdom. The Supreme Being values them 
not, for he sees what you do not see. tree your¬ 
self from the love of all that has the appearance 
of existing, and then you will see all that is not made, the 
things that or* ; you will become perfect by casting off all 
that you—the human individual—have created, all that is 
destructible and false, all that in its small conception can but 
conceive 1, Piga, and therefore engenders love of self; and 
attain to the personal essential body, which, seeing all things. 
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is fit for liic Eternal Rest (Nirvana). You escape the scries 
of births^ with its inseparable sorrow, necessary to perfect 
you for your return to the one nature, by attaining to the 
knowledge that Egt > — -the human self- —is illusory, and all 
existence connected with it vapid, transitory, and that true 
existence is what you do not see, and reality what you do 
not fed. Is this a creed, that " there is no being that is nut 
illusory "? if it appears to us in that light, we place ourselves 
on the intellectual level of those who believe breathing is 
living 1 Have we. in A.IX 1890, not attained the knowledge 
that humanity is dust, and “ to dust it shall return," and that 
the inconceivable /> ? Al any rate, these heathens (?) did 
not fashion their god in the image of man ; lie was the 
Essence to them, that they should see when they were also 
essence and not man. Their images in the turn pits, mostly 
of Buddhas, j.r., enlightened ones, men who had attained 
omniscience, were symbols of contemplation, as other 
churches have representations and crosses to symbolise wor¬ 
ship. They believed that contemplation freed the soul from 
its earthly dog, and then it grasped the eternal troths and 
attained Nirvana. The Bible, a work of Lau'tsy (B.C 
517) declares, ”Tu be constantly passionless is to see the 
spiritual essence ; to be constantly passionate is to sec the 
forms tor limits)." The phrases, “ constantly passionless," 
and “ constantly passionate," denote nan~existmce and r.vrs- 
/r/irY. It is hard to enter, especially in a cursory manner, 
into the intricacies nf this doctrine. The Christian sees it 
so much through his own colouring, and has a kind of *■ My 
God or no God " theory: also the Buddhist canons cannot 
be taken literally any more than the Holy Scriptures that 
bear so many interpretations, Then Buddha's teaching had 
to be stilted to bis age, and to the understanding of the 
believers of the already accepted religion. We could not 
argue with a Chinese as with an Englishman : the meta¬ 
physical and material cast of mind form very different adver¬ 
saries ; and all this is worthy of consideration in reviewing 
Gautama's parable* and leaching*. To say Buddhism is 
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Atheism is undoubtedly false, but to represent it as Pantheism 
is somewhat nearer the truth, if not exactly accurate. S. B, 
Gould says (Origin and Development of Religious Beliel;, 

" | know noL how lo express the reiteration ot this belief 
luiiiid in Chinese Buddhist hooks better than in the few 
words attributed Lo Zwinglius, who taught ' That God tens 
Me infinite essence, absolute Being (™ Ease). Ihe being 
of creatures," he said,' was not opposed Eo the Being of God, 
hut was in and by Him—not man only, but all creation was 
iif Divine race. Nature was the force of God in action, and 
everything is One/ 1 This, perhaps, accounts for the 
Buddhist idea that a man's soul, the essence, can pass into 
the body of an animal, which tradition (for it is by no means 
an integral part of the doctrine ) is seized on by calumniators 
and distorted into, " To Buddhism all life is one; he who was 
a god, may be now a brute and afterwards may be a man," 
which is the most absolute nonsense a sane man ever 
uttered. 

The Buddhist doctrine has also been Likened to the 
Quiettsis, who said " There was a Divine light hid in the 
soul* 1 ! compare the remark of Bayle, “The end to which 
Plotinus directed his thoughts was to unite himself to the 
Great God ; he attained it by the tmdivc method of the 
Quicttsts” {Critical Diet., art Plotinus), Now the " unitive 
method "spoken of is precisely that of the Buddhists, '* wou 
yih nim," “ not one single reflection ”— i,t, t shut out all 
active thought, and by a passive absorption the soul is rapt 
into the Divine Essence. The difficulty of defining the 
" absolute" has been always acknowledged. “ Imo vero me 
nihil aliud quam dice re voluisse sentio. Si autem dud, 
non est quod dice re volui, Hoc unde scio, nisi quia Deus 
ineffabilU est" (Augustine^ Che Ooct. Christ.} So also 
Justin Martyr declares that God is not only above alt names, 
but above all existence (Wwr« ~'t< #jVtuk) ; and ycl he elsewhere 
speaks of the of God, but as entirely distinct from 
mundane existence. Clement of Alexandria shows very 
plainly I Strom, vii., p. dSgt that we can attain to a clear 
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idea Cod only by laying aside ( 4 fdmfctffAw) alifiuitc ideas 
of the Divine Nature, till at last nothing but the abstract 
idea of unity remains. Again. John of Damascus (De Fide 
Orthod., i. 4) says distinctly God does not come under the 
category of things*, and it is only by way of negation. 
&* o£i»<pnr«as, that we can acquire any knowledge of his 
attributes. Aquinas proved that there can be no 11 cognitb 
quidditadva" of God, And this we find in the Bud¬ 
dhist writings; the 21 st chapt. of the Vadjra Chhedika 
i-i headed thus: “On the impossibility of expressing 
this system of philosophy by any words: that which 
can be so expressed is not agreeable to this body of 
doctrine”; and in the chapter this remark occurs: "If a 
man say that Tathugata has a definitely spoken system of 
doctrine, that man docs but malign Buddha, for the law 
which I declare cannot be explained tn words. Subhuti ! 
That law which can be explained in words is no law, it is 
but an empty name/' If we remember (Prof, Beal tells usl 
that the word '* Law " (dharm.vi means a condition of being, 
or existence, we here have the secret of the whole system 
stated in plain words, viz,: ^ That the condition of being, 
which admits of verbal definition, is not a not condition, it 
is but an empty expression. Frsim this it follows that there 
is an ineffable condition, which, although not to he described, 
nevertheless exists. And in the 26th cap. of the Vajra 
Chhedika Sfitra, entitled “The mystical body of Tathdg&ta, 
without any distinct characteristic, 1 ' there is this statement:— 
" He who looks for me, it., for the true Tathitgata, through 
any material form, or seeks me through any audible sound, 
that man has entered on an erroneous course, and shall never 
behold TathAgata." One cannot quote further from the 
accumulation of evidence on this point; all of which tends 
to prove the falsity of the statement that Gautama taught 
“There is no being that is not illusory." 

Buddhism seeks no heaven " is another revelation to 
Buddhist students. It is a curt statement, both true and 
untrue ; metaphysical problems boar multitudinous lights ; 
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but it is an unjust misrepresentation tu specify an occult 
theory in the Baedeker style, for the information of tourists, 
not even in the realm of thought. 11 Buddhism seeks no 
heaven" bears the impression, to the indifferent, that their 
goal is earthly, and, when this life is over, it is all done. 
That is materialism, and BuiWJii&ra is a spiritual science, 
therefore that colouring is entirely false. Buddhists seek 
110 heaven, because as one of them aptly answered, "we 
have it. 4 ' Buddha means the " enlightened one,” one who 
has attained supreme wisdom, that is happiness, otherwise 
heaven. Buddhism is the attainment of heaven, which they 
call Nirvana (Best), cessation of turmoils and troubles, 
Buddha's very task was to search out the cause of suffering 
and destroy jt, and to teach the way to peace and bliss. 
But the difference to the European idea is, that peace and 
bliss are attainable hert; it U not a place drawn by the finite 
imagination, in the dim hereafter, but a present state for the 
soul, although it is now hidden ami invisible to the human sight. 
The beatitude of God's nature, which formed the essential 
body in each man, they considered heaven. They did not 
"seek'* it without, they sought it within, and Buddhism, 
correctly speaking, does not sak it, it rather accepts it or has 
it. li has ii in die separation of Ego, the human individual, 
front the Non-Ego, the personal essence. What belongs to 
1 he Essence is heaven, rest, joy, && t and the Buddhist 
theory is, that by the development of the inner essence we 
commingle with the essence without and therefore attain in¬ 
describable bliss. It is no perfection of joys conceivable by 
the human mind, which it expects to reach when its humanity 
is past, that the metaphysical student places as his goal. 

Tim other side of the question is, that the Buddhist 
Nirvana (heaven) means annihilation. That he leads a 
laborious virtue-pursuing life that he may the sooner be 
released from labour and become “blotted out.” That 
method would work as well as for a man condemned to do 
a certain amount of labour, and to be executed as soon as 
he accomplished it. 1* it in accordance with reason that he 
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would work doubly hard, exhaust his strength* and 
deny himself pleasures to hurry on the day of execution t 
The mere aim ci annihilation would not make pure, noble, 
self-denying workers, such as Buddhists, real not professing, 
are. Certainly Materialists have led the most moral and 
upright lives, but Buddhists are not Materialists : they 
believe in the Spiritual Essence and the Great Being, who 
is not I. Buddhists all picture their heaven — that is, the 
heaven of the hereafter, not the heaven of the present — as 
differently as the Christians do. 1 hey may all Jurraulatc 
differently their ideas of perpetual bliss, but that does not 
make them less virtuous, less religions.* Volumes have 
been filled with discussions upon Nirvana, which it would 
be useless and profitless to reproduce here. We can only 
remark that it is the popularly accepted theory that Nirvana 
is, exemption from all trouble, the cessation of all existence 
— -the existence inseparable from sorrow, the existence 
conceivable by the finite mind — and is the state of being 
which rewards virtue. U is emphatically a staff, a condition 
of the soul or essence here, which that essence will 
attain to permanently when freed from matter. We 
learn from Asvaghosha and other sources that Buddha 
attained Nirvana in the Stork Garden (some time after his 
enlightenment under the Bddhi tree): 7 Iml " he passed 
through every Stage of menial absorption until he 
reached the nature of the one true condition of being." 
Every tradition and legend of Buddha relates that he attained 
Nirvana in this life, therefore it cannot be fxiindbu, wills the 
same meaning of the term as we recognise, for he went on 
living and preaching afterwards. In the Vinaya Mahd Vagga 
Buddha is reported to have L uid p " Priests. 1 have achieved 
the invaluable (viimitti) Nirvana by niy mental meditation 
and by ray mental exertion.' 1 There was no way B.C, 600 

* Even- Thuiflhtsr acknowledges then a difference of opinion as rn what 
Nirvana b can no more Interfere with the salvation which he seeks than a 
misapprehension alone as to a Christian's heaven can deprive him of his. — 
/ /.f/aii. 
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gf attaining heaven but by virtuous conduct or exertion,’* 
Max Mflller says, " Thft Buddhist Nirvana is one acquired 
in this very, life (Phammapada, v, S9). How then 
nothing ? The ideas of being and not being do not 

admit of discussion," And from the same authority we 
have, lf If we consider that Buddha himself, after he had 
already seen Nirvana, still remains on earth until hU body 
falls a prey to death ; that in the legends Buddha appeals to 
his disciples even after his death; it seems to me hardly 
reconcilable with the orthodox metaphysical due trines of 
Nirvana." In the Visudd Nlmagga Tika by Dhammapada 
we read, "If Nirvana be simply abhava or nonentity, there 
is no necessity" to talk of its being “ profound/' &c,, as in 
the passage, H »> piofound, di‘fault of perception ami cj 
tcntprchensioti; that it scare* fCitrsa, is rich, is not oisi/v 
realised by fagfcai deduction, is keen or piercing amt is only 
adapted to ike learned; and, That which is not made, or that which 
is the destruction of the came. It conveys a sense of form ; but 
there is no such condition appertaining to nonentity, Nonen¬ 
tity is nonentity itself: how can it possess any profundi ty,&c.? 
As the word of Buddha, which is not tortuous fin sense, 
r.g >}—that ail dements of existence are transient \ that all 
states of existence are attended with sorrow ; and that all 
things are not identical with self — conveys some object of 
sense, so does the word Nirvana, 1 * Max Muller, quoting 
from a MS. (Sanscrit) in Bodleian Library, asks* ■■ What 
does it mean when Buddha, in v, at, calls, ‘Reflection the 
path to immortality, thoughtlessness the path of death*?" 
11 If the goal,” he adds, ” to which the followers of Buddha 
have to aim, had been in the mind of Buddha, perfect 
annihilation, am at a, U. } immortality, would have been the very- 
last word he would have chosen as its name/' Abhidamma, 
which favours annihilation, has no authority, and contains 
the notions, not of Buddha, but of hi* fol lowers. Max Mailer 

* ** The hhUcshn who acts with kindness cfull of delight), *ho t$ calm 
in the dock nine of Huddlut, will reach the quirt place {Nirvina): t:«;alion 
of naiural desires and happiness.”—{Dhammapuda ) 
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says, •* Tf we look into Dhammapada at every p as sage 
where Nirvana is mentioned, there is not one which 
would require that its meaning should be annihilation; 
while most, if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible 
if we assigned to the word Nirvfina the meaning which it 
has in the Abhidnmma, or the metaphysical portions of the 
Canon,” Annihilation, or extinction of the soul, is certainly 
not Buddhism, any more than the theory man is without 
spiritual essence (soul) is Buddhism, 

While treating of the Buddhist heaven, and considering 
it, according to their philosophy, a metaphysical condition, 
we must not forget the legendary Western Paradise, There 
appear to be two accounts of the origin of this 11 happy 
land," One, that Socotra in the earliest times was 
regarded as an " island of paradise 1 (see W. Golemscheff, 
"Sur un ant-ion Conte egyptien," in the Vt-rhan diungen des 
fQnften internationalcn Orientalisiem-Congresses, ZWelter 
Jbeil, p, tta), and the Arab sailors, brought their 
knowledge of the " God who hoars" to Ceylon and identi¬ 
fied him with Aralokitesvara. Also pointing to the Western 
sea clycd with the sun’s rajjfc a> fig *.u;k dbwttWlWts, they 
would speak of the Paradise there and the neighbouring 
coast of Pun't, where frankincense and gold and myrrh were 
found and all things were “ happy" and "abundant." 
This theory, however, was not adopted id Ceylon, and 
seems now not known there, YVassiljew (Der Buddhismus, 
a. 121) hazards the remark that the idea of a Western 
Paradise was introduced by foreigners, with whom the 
Buddhists of Southern India were brought into contact. 
It was here (South India) the doctrine look firm hold, 
wherever derived from, and afterwards made its way 
into China, A.D, 526, through Bodhirihama, the 28th patri¬ 
arch and the founder of the contemplative school. With 
respect to Bodhidharma, there is a legend still existing in 
China, which exemplifies his belief in the doctrine of a 
Western Heaven, "for as he lay in his coffin (we are told) 
he held one shoe in his hand. While in this position, his 
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remains were visited by a celebrated priest called Sung-yun, 
who asked him where he was going, to which be replied : 

■ To the Western Heavens/ Sung-yuti then returned 
home; but afterwards the coffin of Bodhtdharma was opened 
and found empty', except for one of lib shoes, which still 
remained. By Imperial command this shoe was preserved 
as a sacred relic. Afterwards in the Tang dynasty it was 
stolen, and no one now knows where it is.'' 

Professor Beni tells us, '‘It is a question of some 
importance at what time this belief incorporated itself 
with Buddhism. it) fixing the period we may be 
certain that tt was before the date of Kumlrajira, U. t A.D. 
400 ; and if it be correct that the Chinese translation of the 
* Woti-liang-shen-king,* i.t., the Stitra of AmitAbba, under 
the name of the * Eternal, 1 dates from the Han dynasty 
(Edkins), we may go back to the first century, A,D,, as the 
latest admissible date for the origin of this belief.” Here is 
a description of the Western Paradise believed in bv the 
Buddhists, whose life Is likened to a Christian’s dog, Extract 
and translation from Amitabha Sfltra: “Thus have 1 heard. 
On a certain occasion Buddha was residing at SrAvasti, in 
the garden of Kita. with the great Bhiksiius I 250 in all, 
being great Rahats, possessed of perfect knowledge, to wit, 
the venerable SAriputra, ilm great MaudgabyAy a ua, ike., Sec, 
At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Saripulra 
as follows: — In the Western regions, more than one 
hundred thousand myriads <>i systems of worlds beyond 
this, there is a Sakwala named Sulhavah Why is this 
region so named ? Because all those born in it have no 
griefs, no sorrows : they experience only unmixed joys. 
Therefore it is named the infinitely happy land. Again, 
S&riputra, this happy region, is surrounded by seven rows 
of ornamental railings, seven rows of exquisite curtains, 
seven rows of waving trees, hence again it is called the 
infinitely happy region. Again, SAriputra, this happy land, 
possesses seven gumtnous lakes, in the midst of which flow 
waters possessed of eight distinctive qualities (vix., limpi- 
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dity and purity, refreshing coolness, sweetness, softness, 
fertilizing qualities, calmness, power of preventing famine, 
productiveness of abundance)* Spreading over the 
bottom of these lakes are golden sands, whilst the 
four sides have pleasant walks enriched with gold, 
silver, Crystal, tapis lazuli, beryl, ruby and corne¬ 
lian. In the midst of the lakes are lotus-flowers large 
as a charim-wheel, blue, yellow, red, and white, each 
reflecting brilliant hues of its own colour, and posses sett of 
the most perfect and delightful fragrance. Tims, O Sflriputra, 
this blessed region is perfected and thoroughly adorned. 
Again, SAriputra, the land of that Buddha ever shares in 
heavenly delights (or music), the ground is resplendent 
g»>ld, at morning and evening showers of the Divine 
I'dnmbara flower descend upon all those born there, at early 
dawn the most esquisite blossoms burst out at their side.” 
And so on. This belief in a place tiul unlike the Christian's 
heaven is widely spread — in fact, is accepted as part of the 
Buddhist doctrine throughout China, 

We are informed, by those adverse to Buddhism, that 
the doctrine is nothing but a "eulogy' of virtue,” and there 
is an “absence of any conspicuous examples of heroism !" 
Gautama's life teems with them. His life itself is an example. 
He gave up his kingdom and personal happiness to find 
rescue from sorrow for suffering men. One example, among 
millions, wc cite in passing, in connection with the Western 
Paradise, Shang-Tih, a contemplative priest of Ping-rhau, 
so longed for the Western Paradise, that he devoted his life 
to purity and religion and to teaching the law of Buddha, lie 
laboured for men’s conversion: and wishing to goto Mid- 
India he left the Malaya country and embarked in a merchant 
ship to go by sea. Being overtaken by a storm, the ship 
began to founder, and the captain, being a believer and 
anxious to save the priest, called Il> biin to come on board 
the little boat they were all struggling to get into. But 
Shang-Tih replied, “ I will not come ; save the other people." 
U'- remained silently absorbed, his hand- clasped in 
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adoration, and, gazing towards the West, he repeated the 
sacred name of Amati {all-glorious one), until the ship went 
down. One of his followers also perished with him, calling 
on the name of Amatj-Buddha. I do not think even die 
Christian missionaries, known in India as " the white men 
who keep pony-carriages for their wives, ,f could do mure 
than this. There is something truly poetic, as well as 
religious, in the thought of sinking to rest with the last 
glorious rays of the setting sun. 

The Bishop of Colombo criticizes the grammatical deriva¬ 
tion of “Tathagato." This was an old contention in the 
days of Rfimusat Professor Beal says: "Surely it is set 
at rest by the un deviating testimony of the Indian pandits 
who translated ike Indian books brought into China, They 
always rendered it by ' ju-Ui,' the ' rightly come,' deriving 
the Sanscrit word from Tatha and Agatha, and there is no 
reasonable doubt that 2s the true explanation of the com- 
pound." U. Childers, in ids Pali Dictionary' compares 
the title to the Christian expression. " the Son of Man. 1 ' 
Other authorities suggest that if Childers had recognised 
the full meaning of his parallel phrase, and translated it 
*’ the Son of the man," as it ought to be rendered, his 
observation would iiave had more force: because the 
expression "the rightly come," or "he whose right it is 
to come," may really be the survival of a belief in one 
who "was to come." The Shiloh (as-her-to) "whose right 
it w as," or 11 to whom it belonged {to fie a teacher) " ; and 
through many families and strange survivals, this trust in 
the " coming one ” handed down from the earliest times, 
might have found its way as a witness to the truth, into the 
early traditions of Buddhism, and marked its connection 
with the original family to which Cod's plan of redemption 
was revealed. 

We owe much of the morality and civilization of 
the world to the life of renunciation and self-sacrifice < !~ 
Gautama Buddha. He was no Anti-Christ, as some of hit 
violent’ gdyersarivs appear almost to insinuate ; he lived 
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and preached six centuries before Christ, and in the corrupt 
customs and religion of bis age, a doctrine so pure and 
noble, and in such proximity to the truth, that we who 
have had nil things disclosed to us, and a weight 
of accumulative evidence in our hand, took in admira¬ 
tion and wonder at the light that still shine 3 from 
this teacher of dark ages. The Chinese, amongst whom 
Buddhism took deep root, are recorded as the most religious 
people of past centuries. The first Emperor Ching Tang of 
the Shang Dynasty, R.C. 1760, paid worship to "Shangtien 
Hao" (High Heaven's Ruler}, and we read in S. Wells 
Williams' *' Middle Kingdom 11 : “Human sacrifices we offered 
to this day in Asia, Africa, and Polynesia .... but no 
dear record of the sacrificial immolation of man by his 
fellow 'offering the fruit of Ills body fur the sin of his 
>oul' has been found in Chinese annals in such a shape as to 
carry the conviction that it formed part of the belief and 
practice of the people. This feature, negative though it he. 
stands in strong contrast to the appalling destruction of 
human Bfe for religious reasons, still existing among the 
tribes of Central and Western Africa, and recorded as having 
been sanctioned among Allies and Egyptians, Hindus and 
Carthaginians, and other ancient nations, not excepting 
Syrians and Jews, Greeks and Romans.” And the 
Emperor of the Chinese sent messengers to India to learn 
the Buddhist doctrine and the people accepted it. 

The Bishop of Colombo alludes to the character claimed 
by Buddha as “the highest of men/' but he observes, 
"‘And he docs not imply anything we mean by God. 1 ' Prof. 
Beal says, *■ What we mean by God is the result of cumula¬ 
tive historical evidence. If the history of the Jews were 
cancelled, or wiped out, we should have no idea 
of the real significance of the personality of God. 
How, then, docs the Bishop expect the Founder 
of Buddhism, or his followers, to enter into the 
meaning of the name of the Almighty? We are told, 
by Spence Hardy, that the Buddhists of Ceylon blaspheme 
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the name of ** Jehovah," just as Ernest Kenan speaks of 
"Jahve"^ 11 monstrously partial the favourite God of 
David In his successes, but a foe of all the enemies of David.* 1 
It should be remembered that the idea of a Supreme licit v is 
not derived from definition, but front the continuously in¬ 
creasing evidence of history. To say then that Ei<citlh:i 
does not claim to be “God" in one sense is not to the point. 
He dethroned India and Brahma, and the hierarchy of the 
false heavens, and so left the matter ; He did not claim to 
be God in our sense of the word ; he was ignorant of such 
a conception ; such a God was unknown to him : btiL lie rose- 
far above the conception of foregoing generations, and left 
the idea of the true God to be preached by the messengers 
of another Revelation. 

Let us not detract from the merits of these noble seekers 
after the White Goddess of Truth. Pure doctrine will harm 
no creed; virtuous precepts injure no religious theory. 
We, so blessed and enlightened in the year of 
grace 1890, should not own the "mean and grovelling 
spirit," as to see no good in anything but our¬ 
selves. We, millions of beings, are not called on for 
self-sacrifice and renunciation of princely kingdom and 
earthly happiness, but let us honour those who were, and 
remember virtuous conduct and noble creeds of toleration 
have worked before our day, and may now work with us. 
if we hold that the Truth is ours, and that wc only know the 
righteous path, unknown before, then tel be— 

Truth needs no armfel fund. 

No martyred hand; 

Its blazing banner, in unfurled* 

Must ever captivate the world. 


Hm.Es Graham McK.eri.je:. 




REVIEWS. 

Rrfrxuniath-i .\hn of India. 

lx this gorgeous and magnificent volume, Mr. Sorabji 
Jvhangir, chief magistrate in tiwj state of Baroda, has col¬ 
lected the lives of some of the most representative men of 
India, and he has done them the further service of preserv¬ 
ing their features in photographs by the permanent Wood¬ 
bury process, [" Representative Men of India, a Collection 
of Memoirs, with Portraits of Indian Princes, Nobles, States¬ 
men, Philanthropists, Officials, and Eminent Citizens/' by 
Sdra&ji jciiAwnn, Chief Magistrate of Baroda, With an intni- 
duction by Sir George C, M. Bird wood, K.C.I.E., CS.L 
(London : W. H. Allen and Co.)] There are 44 sketches in 
the present book, and the author states that it is his inten¬ 
tion to complete the scries in a subsequent volume. Among 
the most prominent persons described may be named the 
Nizam, the Gaekwar, the Thakore of Bhaunagur, Lord 
Northbrook, the Ran of Kutch, Sir Asm an Jah, Sir Dinshaw 
Manockjce Petit, Sir Munguldis Nath00bhoy. See. Most of the 
biographies are well done, and contain interesting matter. 
Of course it could not be eapected in a work of this charac¬ 
ter that there would be any attempt at independent criticism, 
or that any other note would be heard than one of laudation- 
But, in varying the expression of praise. Mr. Sontbji 
Jchangir shows no inconsiderable skid and tact, and his work 
will stand the test of being treated as a biographical book 
of reference, as well as a mere handsome ornament for the 
drawing-room table. The motives which led to the prepara¬ 
tion of this work appear to be laudable, ami have certainly 
found an eloquent exponent in Sir George Bird wood, who 
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has been induced to contribute a brilliant introduction to 
Mr. Sorabji Jchangir's work. The characteristic story told 
on pages x., xL, should certainly not be overlooked. Fortun¬ 
ate in his introduction. Mr. Sorabji Jchangir is still more 
fortunate in having obtained Her Majesty's permission to 
dedicate his book to the Queen-Empress of India. 


The Diary of 11 MakatneJart NobU\ 

If >t is sometimes well to se<. ourselves as others see us, the 
survey cannot be performed in more pleasant and friendly 
Companionship than with [In- Nawab Nkhdi ilassalt, Home 
Secretary to the Nizam, who has been kind enough to send 
us a copy of the diary' he kept during, bis visit to E n gl a nd. 
We must first compKmt Jit the Nawab upon the extent of his 
observations, and the general accuracy of his statements and 
conclusions. I le really seems to have seen London and its 
varied life in a manner that no other foreigner, and especially 
an Oriental, ever did before, and not merely to have seen 
but to have appreciated the relative importance of strange 
fact3 and figures. We are quite sure that the Nawab’s 
diary will not merely stimulate many of Ins countrymen mid 
co-religionists with the desire to visit this country, but that 
it will supply them with much accurate information about 
the land and people they would see. We began by saying 
that we would take a survey of ourselves with the aid of 
Nawab Mchdi Haasan, but we fear if we did so we should 
be accused of self-glorification. We can only hope that wc 
deserve half what the Nawab is so amiable as to say about 
us, One or two references may be made to certain passages 
which will show how shrewdly he noted some of our 
idiosyncrasies which do not tic on the surface, and which 
might easily have escaped a casual observer. The Nawab 
notes our independence, each person depending on his 
working abilities and qualities ; then again our social ex- 
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clusivcness, people some limes living next door to one 
another for years without mating one another's acquaintance; 
and finally that public opinion in England is like many 
thousands people reading the leading articles and form¬ 
ing their own opinions. It struck him as remarkable that 
11 even a poor man in rags should have a decided opinion 
on political topics.' 1 The Nawab was evidently much im¬ 
pressed with the size of London, the abundant proof of 
extreme wealth, the independence shown by the individual 
English citizen, and above all the charms of Lhe social inter¬ 
course of the upper and educated classes. If the Nawab 
will allow us to say, in return for all the compliments he has 
paid us, that he has put down ins opinions and reflections in 
a very dear and graceful manner, we shall only be recording 
the plain truth. 


Lady Dttfferiris Journal. 

Thk selections from the journal kepi by the Marchioness of 
Duffer in and Ava during the Viceroyalty of her husband, 
give a very simple and, at the same time, a very graphir 
narrative of events in India between 1884 and 1S8B. ["Our 
Viceregal Life in India; Selections from my Journal, 1884-8/' 
by the Marchioness of Dufferth and Ava. Two vols. (John 
Murray. London.)] No one will attempt to dispute that Lord 
Duffcria's tenure of power was marked by many striking and 
picturesque incidents which will give it a prominent place in 
Anglo-Indian history. The Ameer's visit to Raw id Pindi, 
the treason at Bhopal, the annexation of Burmab, and the 
Nizam's offer, were each and all events that do not occur in 
the time of any humdrum Governor-General. Lord Dufferm's 
role presents many features out of the common, and that 
attract public attention. This being the case, a more agree¬ 
able and authoritative chronicler could not be expected than 
the charming lady, who, if she did not share the secrets of 
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the Cabinet, tent an unusual grace to the dispensations of 
Viceregal hospitality and display al Simla and Calcutta. The 
volumes are brimful of interesting matter which should be 
read by everyone inclined to pry into the mysteries of life id 
India; but we must make room for the following description 
of the Ameer as a fair sample of the interesting contents of 
this volume : 


“The Ameer vs in greil good humour, and almost wants to go On U> 
F.ngtoml. He hiinscii is a stoat man. not very ull, and iiiffcnng either- 
Item gout, ihetBMtism, or Russian boots, so dm he waits hroe. H- 
the Yiceiojr.an interpreter, our ForeignSecretary and h w,sai m a tent, care¬ 
fully Euatded on all sides, and then they discussed matters for three hours 
The Ameer took a good deal of snufT. but had no other refreshment. All 
that passed is wrapped in mystery, and D. only told ns that after he hadI e*- 
plained the English intentions, and propound*! our views upon the Afghan 
question, he said to the Ameer.' And now what are your pmprsaU ami 
opinions ? ' upon which the great mail replied. ' I don t think ih n « a r l - r 
question ' , . . 1 must tell you 0 He nice gentle little trail m the Ameer s 

fhaiactcr- He spent three hoon yesterday morning arranging cat Rowers 
j tl (b„v rtsc^ and lie expressed a wUli to have large snp t lies «*.: h,m 
dailv ’ and this Ls the man wl*0 cuts off beads and hangs people when at 
homt and who is accompanied now by his executioner, wlto dresses tn re. 
velvet, and wearing his att and ntfangUni- rope, helps al Other turns to I rt,t 
up the tents.” 


Russia fit Central Asia. 

Mr. George Ccftzos has produced one of the most interest¬ 
ing volumes ever written about the Central Asian question. 
r« Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russmn 
Question/’ by the Hon. George CuRZOtf, HP, With Appen¬ 
dices, Maps, and Illustrations. (Longmans & Co., London, 

1 8%>] 11 combines the best features of a book of travels and a 
historical treatise. Mr. Ctiraon travelled by the Trans-Caspian 
railway ; he visited the Holy City of Bokhara and Samarcand, 
the capital of Timour ; and he relumed to write one of the 
most graphic, detailed, ami varied works that it has been our 
privilege to see. We are not quite sure whether the work 
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will be deemed more attractive as a volume of travels of as a 
political exegesis of much weight and moment. In either 
respect the reader will not be disappointed with its contents 
or wjth Mr Cunion's mode of treatment. Thu Tomb of 
I imour at Samarkand, the recognised position of Uokbarn 
as the capital of Islam in Central Asia, provide Mr. Cur i on 
with opportunities for word-pictures, of which he readily 
avails liimself. ihc two most serious questions lie raises are 
the commercial competition of Russia and Hngland in Central 
Asia and the future of Afghanistan, On the former suhject 
we are entirely in accord with him ; but in regard to the 
latter we arc disposed to take a more favourable view, and 
to hold that it is our right policy to stand by the integrity 
of Afghanistan, apart from whatever divisions or difficulties 
may beset the Ameer. Mr. Curzou writes with much of the 
caution of a man who feels that before long he may be called 
on to deal with the question as one of our legislators, and 
this may explain why he observes so guarded a tone on the 
subject of our responsibilities towards Afghanistan. On a 
question of academic rather than practical importance, viz,, 
the consistency of Russia's designs upon India since Peter 
the Great formulated them, we should rot form the same 
conclusions as Mr, Cuhion; but after all these are minor 
points that do not obscure the great value and weight of his 
contribution to Central Asian literature. Mr. Curzon is 
believed to possess a most promising political future, and 
it is particularly gratifying to us to find that he has formed 
such dear views on the Central Asian question, and that he 
does not hesitate to express them in a plain and unequivocal 
manner. 


Out Thousand Afilts c« tin Elephant* 

Ma. Holt S, Mallett has crowned his numerous efforts 
the cuubV ut developing Indo-CJiina, and connecting 
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India and China by railway with a most vivid and Informing 
work describing his principal tours in Siam and the Si tan 
States. P'A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan 
States;' by Holt S. Hajllett (William Blackwood k Sons, 
Edinburgh and London, 1890.)! The book is one that calls 
for the most careful attention and perusal at the hands of 
everyone pretending to have an opinion on the subject of 
the future of Indo-China, which is one of the most im¬ 
portant and promising tracts of Asia. It is illustrated by 
several useful maps showing the interior of the region and 
the projected railways which are to annihilate space, and to 
bring Lancashire and Yorkshire goods to the door of every 
hut on the Upper Men am and Mekong. Mr. Hallett gives a 
very full and interesting description of these future customers 
of ours, and there can be no doubt from his and other reports 
that they occupy a land of much promise. Opinions may 
differ as to the best and most feasible scheme of tupping its 
wealth, but no one is better entitled to a respectful hear¬ 
ing on this subject than Mr* Holt S. Ilaliett, who, with 
his associate, Mr. A. K* Cuiquboun, has done so much 
towards enlightening us about the countries intervening 
between India and China, many of which have passed 
under our control, while others remain subject to 1 ranee, 
or in debatable territory between the limits of these 
two States. It cannot be doubled that the time is very 
near at hand when Siam will be opened up by means of a 
lire of railway, which will closely follow' the course sug¬ 
gested for it by Mr. HalieCt, and which will eventually form 
the main line through the Shan States to China. Mr. 
Haiku must not allow himself to be discouraged because 
the Burmese administration have sanctioned lines in Upper 
Burmah that do not exactly dovetail with his elaborate 
system for lndo-China. The day of direct railway commu¬ 
nication with China is not as near as was thought, but it 
must inevitably come. We may hope that Siam will not be 
as slow as China in taking advantage of railways, and, when 
a line has been completed from Bangkok to Raheng, India 
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will be bonnet ic connect Raheng with MouJmdn. We may 
conclude our notice of this admirable work by quoting Mr. 
Ilallett's opinion of Lhe future of Burtnah :— 

'■Burninh is biassed with a fruitful soil and a b a unteoas rainfall. It 
only requires increased population to niitkd it the garden of the East, and 
every Chief Commissioner, from Sir Arthur I’hayre downwards, has Salvo 
cited its connection with China by railway as the means for supplying 
that want from the most industrious and enterprising people in Asia, the 
Chinese." 

As an expression of opinion it must only be observed; 
that the Government of India would prefer to supply dm 
want from Bengal. 


Indian FortSfty. 

Dr. StrtUcH gives art interesting sketch of the origin of Indian 
forestry in his manual of forestry. [“A Manual of Forestry/’ 
byWn. Sctiucii, Ph.D. Vol. 1 (London: Bradbury, Agnew 
and Co., 1SS9,)] His work is in most respects admirable, 
and likely to take its place as a standard authority. The 
learned writer lias, however, made what appear to be one 
or two slips In his description of the corn men cement of forest 
conservancy in India, or, at all events, expressed himself in 
such a manner as lo leave it doubtful who w ere the pioneers 
of that great work. There cannot be any doubt, however, as 
to who they were. In 184S Lieutenant, now Major* 
General. James Michael was appointed Forest Officer in the 
Anamalaia on the recommendation of Captain Frederick 
Cotton. From that year until JS35 General Michael was 
actively engaged in carrying out the first experiment made in 
India for working and conserving Government forests. It 
was his successful conduct of that experiment which led to 
tile establishment of a Forest Department. Unfortunately 
for bis future fame, Genera] Michael’s health broke down at 
the very moment when his efforts were crowned with 
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success, and others had the good fortune to reap where he 
had sown. To admit this much detracts in no way from the 
credit due to Dr. C leghorn and Sir Dietrich Uramlis for the 
excellent work they have clone for the cause of Indian forest 
conservancy during the last thirty years; but it is an act of 
unintentional injustice to omit a full acknowledgment of 
General Michael s share in the inception of one of the most 
important and successful departments of English adminis¬ 
tration in India, 


A Complete Engli$h~Periian DicifatMty* 

Mr. Arthur R Wollaston may be cordially congratulated 
on completing the magnum opus upon which he has been 
engaged during the last sixteen years. [*' A Complete English- 
Persian Dictionary, Compiled from Original Sources, by 
Arthur R Wollaston, C.I.E (London : W. H. Allen & Co., 
Publishers to the India Office, 1889.)] The book is not merely 
a marvel of erudition and labour; it is adapted to meet the 
requirements of practical men and everyday life in this busy 
nineteenth century. Mr. Wollaston has taken W alker and 
Webster's English Dictionary as the basis of his work, and 
lie has not shrunk from finding, with the aid of Mirza Baker, 
their equivalent in Persian, although for scientific and botani¬ 
cal terms the corresponding phrases have had to be coined. 
It can, therefore, be realised how difficult Mr. Wollastons 
task, as he defined it to his own inner conscience, must have 
been; and the success with which he has brought to conclu¬ 
sion his labours cannot be characterised as otherwise than 
remarkable, seeing that the Dictionary has not elicited one 
adverse criticism of a serious character. There can be no 
doubt that the Dictionary (which appropriately enough is 
dedicated to Viscount Cross) will place Mr. Wollaston 
among the first orientalists of the day, and that it will 
realise his hope of standing the test of time, and being re- 
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ferml to as the best work extant in Us own depart me it <jf 
Asiatic literature. 


From London io Bokhara. 

Colonel Li: Mv.-nCHjrR gives in this volume an interesting 
account of his journey to Bokhara in 1SS7. ["From London 
to Bokhara and a Bide through Persia." by Colonel A. Lf 
Mr-ssuraos, R.E. (London: Richard Bentley St Sim, 1SS9.)’] 
He had excel tent opportunities of judging the strength of 
the Russian position in Centra! Asia, and his opinions are 
well worth consideration The motto he has selected shows 
that he has placed limits to the expression of his opinions, 
but. although he is discreet, his information i> none the less 
abundant and of recent date. He has dedicated his volume 
to the brilliant Russian officer Central AnnenkofT, and it 
may be assumed that this is intended as a token of admira¬ 
tion for the construction of the Central Asian railway, by 
which the author was one of the earliest travellers. The 
two principal subjects treated are that railway and Persia, 
Colonel Le Messurier agrees with many others, that, if 
England were to thoroughly exert herself, she would 
speedily recover the ascendant position in Persia she lost 
fifty years ago. 


Sir John Login mtd DhuUtp Singh. 

is this book Lady Login has essayed a double task—a bio* 
gropby of her late husband. Sir John Login, and a vindica¬ 
tion of the Maharajah Bindcep Singh, She has succeeded in 
die former and failed in the latter object, [‘Sir John Login 
and Dhukep Singh," by Lady Lggix, (London : W, M. Allen 
and Co.)] Sir John Login was well worthy of a biography, 
lie was certainly the fir>t, and perhaps the only, English 
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officer to have charge of lhc health of the inhabitants of 
I lerat. and he took a certain part in the events of the Afghan 
and Sikh wari of forty odd years ago. When the Punjab 
was annexed, and the young Maharajah superseded Sir John 
Login was appointed guardian to Dhulcep Singh, who came 
to England to be educated, and to adopt the religion of the 
new conquerors of India. There can be no doubt that his 
conversion was sincere, and that his great ambition was to 
become an English noble, with an expansive income in 
accordance with the magnitude of his expenditure and the 
extravagance of his tastes. So long as he was subject to the 
influence of Sir John Login, who made an admirable 
guardian, and his successor. Colonel Oliphant, things went 
smoothly, and the Maharajah was loyal and happy. In 1871 
he told Colonel Mail esc n (who in the Introduction to this 
work makes an appeal for generosity, renewing one made 
eighteen months ago in our pages! that he was the happiest of 
men, and in iSSi that he was the most unhappy. With 
every wish to be generous to a prince whom we deprived of 
hh power in childhood, we cannot help expressing an 
opinion that he brought his latest trouble on himself, and 
that the India Office was disposed to treat him with every 
consideration. As a matter of hard fact, the Maharajah 
Dluiteqj Singh lias only bhnsclf to thank for the predicament 
to which he is now reduced. 


Sir Alfrtd Lyal?s Perms. 

As becomes an Anglo-Indian poet, the best things in 
ibis volume arc the versts that relate most especially to 
India and life its the East. [Verses "Written in India," by 
Sir Althed Lvaj.l, (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co,«] 
Most of the poems have cither already seen the light in 
Indian newspapers, or are known to the friends of the 
author, and "The Old Pindaree" has always been considered 
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the happiest effort of the Anglo-Indian muse, *' A Rajput 
Chief of the Old School " is written in very much the same 
vein. They are both suggested by the inexorable fate 
which attends those Indian chiefs who wilt not adapt them¬ 
selves to the conditions of modern life which, under British 
auspices, have altered the face of India. Poetry may invest 
their grievances with the glamour oi sentiment, but the 
hard practice of the world allows them but a scant hearing 
and nn remedy. In “The Land of Regrets" Sir Alfred 
Lyall dwells upon the disappointing side of a civilian's 
career. If it has a moral, it is that nothing in this world 
is without its drawbacks, and thni the most prosperous 
career has it*; seamy side. Perhaps the two finest poems in 
the volume relate to the present Amir of Afghanistan. 
The Amirs “Soliloquy* 1 deals with his political position 
between England and Russia, while the Amirs " Message " 
is a letter to a Ghilrai chief inviting him to Cahul, and 
indirectly throws a bright light on Abdurrahman's mode of 
keeping his troublesome subjects and recalcitrant chiefs in 
order. We should like to quote one or other of these 
poems, but considerations of space preclude our doing so, 
and a brief extract would give a poor idea of the strength 
and sweetness of Sir Alfred Lyall's verse. The volume is 
certainly one to be read in hours of leisure. 


Tht Karim R'mr. 

Now that the Kanin river has been opened, to use the 
official phrase, to the commerce of the world, the public u iH 
like to know as much about it and the surrounding region 
as can be learned from authentic sources, and certainly no 
one is better qualified to give the information than Dr. 
William Francis Ainsworth, the veteran chronicler of the 
great Euphrates Expedition of forty years ago. [“ The 
River Kanin, an Opening to British Commerce," by Wnxiau 
Francis Atsswoimt, Ph.D. (London : W. H. Alien & Co.)] 
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As will be seen from the title, Dr, Ainsworth is a believer 
tn the commercial development of Persia by means of the 
Karim river, which furnishes a navigable route into some of 
the richest and most fertile districts of the kingdom; and 
he describes the whole of the subject in a very graphic ami 
agreeable manner, under three heads : the river, the moun¬ 
tain passes, and the commercial prospects. One of the 
facts upon which Dr, Ainsworth very rightly lays most 
stress is that Persia has been kept in a backward state 
chiefly by the deficiency of her means of inter-communica¬ 
tion. Once they were improved, she would be able to 
realise her great natural resources and to benefit by them. 
It is a fact worthy of special note and consideration that, 
notwithstanding all these impedimenta and hindrances, the 
trade of England with Southern Persia, via the Gulf, exceeds 
one million sterling. There seems every reason to say with 
Dr. Ainsworth, of Persia, that it is an w interesting region 
of vast renown in antiquity, but new to British commerce 
and British enterprise, to both of which they hold out im¬ 
measurable prospects for the future.” 


The Comtiiuiivn of Canada. 

Mr, J. E. C, MuKRO, Professor of Law at Owens College, 
Manchester, has written a most learned, complete, and withal 
interesting account of the Constitution of Canada. [' The 
Constitution of Canada,” by J. E. C. M^xro, (Cambridge; At 
the University Press.)] The volume may be entitled a survey 
of the legal aspects of the Constitution in our different 
colonies. For different reasons, all 01 much force, Mr, 
Munro has selected Canada as the subject of his first volume ; 
but he intends following it up with similar volumes on 
Australia, South Africa, and the Crown Colonies. The subject 
is divided under twenty-one heads, which form as many 
chapters, and treat the whole question of the Canadian Con¬ 
stitution itu fund from the powers of the Governor-General 
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to the qualifications of the individual voter. Mr. Munro 
carefully and discreetly avoids criticism. He does not com¬ 
mit himself to any opinion as to the working of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the imperial control, and many other matters that affect 
the well-being of Canada, and her connection with the mother 
coutitry. Mr. Munro has written a most valuable work, 
which places bis name high among 01 ir Constitutional writers. 


A ft Arabic RttidtHg Baak. 

Mr. Alan Bird woo t/n Arabic Reading Book supplies a 
want which students of Arabic have long felt. [“An 
Arabic Reading Book,” by Alan R. Binmvoon. (London: 
W, H. Allen & Co, )] He states very truly that he " ex¬ 
perienced great difficulty ia bridging the gulf that exists 
between the beginner and ilie advanced reader whose inten¬ 
tion it is to become an Arabic scholar." There is indeed 
little or no assistance available for those who desire to ac¬ 
quire a tiioraugh knowledge of the language, and this ts the 
more serious as Arabic forms such an important factor in 
the task of administering Egypt, Other students of Arabic 
have experienced ilie same difficulty, but it was reserved for 
Mr. Bird wood to supply tike remedy. As the result of niuch. 
promiscuous reading he collected a mass of notes, and from 
them he has made the selection which constitutes this 
volume. The distinguished Arabic scholar, Dr. Steingass, 
has contributed to the completeness of the volume by trans¬ 
literating the first part, adding notes elucidating the most 
striking discrepancies between popular and literary Arabic, 
and by seeing the book through the press* Mr. Alan Bird- 
wood may be congratulated on having made a good start in 
his career as an Orientalist, and the best wish we can offer 
him is that he way be able to tread in the footsteps of his 
distinguished father, 
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Til E DEVELOPMENT OE ASIATIC COUNTRIES 
WITH ENGLISH CAPITAL 

1 HE Central Asian question, by which wie mean 
essentially the rivalry of England and Russia, and the 
participation in th&t conflict of the ancient Empire of China, 
ha* entered within the last few months upon a new and 
remarkable phase. If so recently as tun years ago it had 
been suggested that the collision of English and Russian 
arms would be preceded by a pacific, but not less keen 
commercial contest, the supposition would have been 
denounced as improbable and far-fetched, when English 
troops were installed at Cabul, and Russian forces were 
arrayed on the Bokharan frontier in readiness for a hostile 
movement south of the Oxus. Yet that such ts the case no 

■ 

one who has watched the course of events during the last 
twelve months and more can possibly doubt. The ex¬ 
ploitation of the old continent of Asia has begun, and the 
capitalists of Europe, who looked askance at anything 
connected with the Orient, are beginning to realise that 
Asia may have a future as brilliant and magnificent as its 
past. By the extent of their territory and their influence, 
England and Russia arc bound to take the foremost part in 
the task of developing the latent resources of the vast 
regions entrusted to their care, and of the slates contiguous 
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Ecj or connected with their dominions. But German and 
other investors will be attracted to this new field of employ¬ 
ment and speculation, as soon as it is realised that it holds 
forth a reasonable promise of remuneration and reward, ami 
it must also be remembered that in one quarter of Asia, 
viz., I ndo-China, we may have to reckon with the energetic 
and enlightened competition of France. 

The moment is, therefore, opportune for considering the 
schemes and the euurilrius which hold forth the most 
reasonable promise of a favourable return, and a useful 
purpose may be served by enumcrating the arguments that 
can be advanced in support of these undertakings, whether 
as to their feasibility or as to thdr recompense. The great 
majority of the countries which we shall indicate as offering 
a field for the employment of English capita) represent 
virgin sod, and very few indeed of the schemes tliat claim 
early consideration have any tangible existence or can be 
described by any other phrase than being very much in the 
air. India is of course outside these remarks, and with 
regard to it there is no necessity to formulate any compre¬ 
hensive plan for developing its. mines, improving its com¬ 
munications, and increasing its industrial and manufacturing 
activity. But at the same time it U matter of reasonable 
regret that Indian invest me at 5 do not find greater favour 
with English capitalists, for they possess one claim to 
thdr consideration that is not possessed by any undertaking 
subject to alien authority, in tliat they enjoy the security of 
being under British protection and government. 

Of course it is obvious and well-known that there is a 
vast sum oi English money sunk in India. From an official 
return published in the CtiiatUn Gitzttk of October 26th, 
l$Sq, it appears tliat them arc in British India joint stock 
companies with an approximate capital of thirty millions 
sterling. This sum represents the capita! employed in 
banks, cotton mills, insurance, tea companies, tramways, and 
three small railways. In addition, there are the twenty 
millions sunk in the great lines of railway, and the nearly 
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two hundred millions which constitute the different forms 
of India stock. To these public investments must be 
added those made by private individuals, and it is probably 
no exaggeration to say that there are three hundred millions 
of English money sunk in one form or other in India. 
Large as this sum may appear there can be no doubt that, 
as time goes on. it can be much increased, for every year 
fresh opportunities of investing money profitably in India 
are presenting themselves either for the development of 
the latent resources of the country, or the improvement uf 
its internal communications. Prom a political point of view 
also, it is most desirable that Indian investments should find 
increased favour with us. for not only does every pound 
sunk in that country render it less likely that our democracy 
would wish to see our hold upon India withdrawn, but it 
will serve to bring home to the natives themselves of that 
country that the advantage they derive from the connec¬ 
tion b tangible and calculated to increase with the growth 
of public confidence. 

The question that has to be most carefully considered in 
the future is how the investment of British capital in India 
can be judiciously and profitably increased. Several rail¬ 
ways, such as those for the development of the nourishing 
province of Assam, and for the establishment of communica¬ 
tion along the east coast of India, have been projected, and 
arc likely to find the public support they seek. But it is 
not in connection with railways that the most promising 
opening offers itself for the employment of our reserve 
capital, which has so long been at the disposal of the 
American speculator, and so often used to buttress the 
credit of South American republics and municipalities. In 
railway enterprise in India the Government must long take 
the toad, and as Government will not add unnecessarily to 
its undertakings, the progress made must be slower than 
would be the case if Indian railways became the favoured 
toy of the London Stock Exchange. In other directions, and 
principally in a mining direction, there is freer scope and a 
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wider prospect for private enterprise. The gold mines of 
India, which ten years ago were thought to carry a golden 
argosy for all- connected with them, are now, after much 
bitter disappointment, holding forth a promise of realising 
early anticipation. The area of possible gold-fields has 
been much enlarged, and the whole of the Deccan seems 
likely to be as prolific of the valuable ore as the now* 
proved-to-be-rich territory of Mysore, Lcoking further 
afield there seems valid reason to believe, from the reports 
of Messrs, Morgans and Lowinskt, that the revival of the 
celebrated diamond industry in Golconda and the Kistna 
valley is neither improbable nor likely to be long deferred. 

But it is with regard to coal that there is the greater 
need and the greater promise for the large employment of 
English capital, in developing the vast coal fields in which 
India abounds. Of these, the two largest and most import¬ 
ant in the present are the Singareni coal-field in the 
Deccan, and the Urumiyah in Central India. 1 He coal 
from Singareni is proved to be of a highly superior kind, 
and scarcely, if at all, inferior to English. The supply is 
enormous, and in a very short time it will be placed at a 
fair profit in the Bom hay market, at a price that Will drive 
English coal from the field. At the present moment it sells 
for two-thirds of the price paid for coal from Newcastle. 
The demand for coal in India is already immense ; and as 
new tines are built In India herself, and also in fndo-China, 
it must increase immensely. Railways, which can only be 
unprofitable when worked with English coal, will at once 
become remunerative undertakings, when Indian coal has 
become available in sufficient quantities at, speaking ap¬ 
proximately, half-price. This will be especially the case 
with regard to Burmah and Siam, when coal can be shipped 
readily from Cocanada to Rangoon or Bangkok, No Indian 
undertaking holds forth a better promise at the present 
moment than the development of such great and thoroughly 
proved coal-fields, as the Singareni, to which, by the way, it 
is only fair to add dial both the Government of India and 
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the Government of the Nizam have always attached the 
very greatest importance. 

Apart from India, which is on a different footing from 
other countries, and which is affected by special considera¬ 
tions, the countries of Asia which are within the legitimate 
sphere of our influence, and in whijjh English capital, 
wherever tangible guarantees of security are forthcoming, 
might be invested to the benefit of national interests, may 
be named in the following order, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Upper Burmah, including the Shan States, 
Siam and China. These countries differ much in their 
attractiveness as fields of enterprise, and the chief and 
more immediate value of some of them c<insists in their 
lying on the route to more promising countries and centres 
of trade and population. Under this head the reader will 
at once place Afghanistan, which, although it contains much 
hidden wealth and incontestable natural resources, will 
remain closed to Europeans for some years longer, partly 
through the character of its people, but still more from the 
deliberate policy of exclusion adopted by its ruler, If there 
, is no immediate probability of the English public being 
invited to subscribe to a Ruby Mines Company of Badakh- 
shan, or to a gold syndicate at Cahill, Afghanistan cannot 
be summarily placed on one side as a country that must 
remain outside the commercial and social progress which is 
transforming its former savage neighbours into civilised 
communities. It lies too advantageously on the route by 
which India must stretch out her communications west¬ 
wards to be ignored, even if time should show that the 
main line from India to Europe had better pass through 
Beloochistan into the Persian province of Soudan, At 
enormous expense wc have now overcome all the physical 
obstacles that intervened between the Valley of the Indus 
amt Southern Afghanistan. We have cresset! the Scinde 
desert. Wc have placed the iron road through the Bote* 
Pass and on the lluraai Ridge. Mud Gorge and the 
Chapar Rift have yielded to the skid and energy of our 
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engineers ; and as a crowning feat, the formidable Khojak 
range has been tunnelled, so that our engines are now 
visible on the plain of Candahar. We have, thus, left 
behind us those dreary hundreds of mi lea which have been 
marked in past Afghan wars by the corpses of myriads of 
camels. 

Having accomplished so much, it is not within the 
bounds of reason or probability, that we should definitely 
abandon the long contemplated extension of our railway 
into Southern Afghanistan. We have no wish to coerce 
the Ameer into assenting to the prolongation of the 
Chuman railway to Candahar, if lie is cither suspicious of 
nur intentions, or sceptical of the value of railways. Un¬ 
less some sudden emergency were to arise, we could afford 
to wait until Abdurrahman took a more impartial and 
enlightened view of the situation, provided we stored the 
necessary materials and rolling stock in the Pishecn Valley, 
for the speedy construction of the section to Candahar. on 
the first outbreak of hostilities. But apart from railways 
constructed by the Government of India for strategical 
reasons, Afghanistan will not, for some years to come, offer, 
a sufficiently attractive field for the employment of English 
capital. The essential preliminary for the taking up hy the 
public of any schemes for developing its latent resources 
will he the connection of Candahar with the Indian railway 
system. If the Ameer were to come spontaneously to the 
decision to join his southern capital with our advanced post 
by railway, he would give an enormous impulse to 
the commercial exploitation of his kingdom, and the claim 
of Afghanistan on the English investor and speculator 
would not be less than that of Persia and Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Turning now to the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, we 
find that, although there are several undertakings in that 
part of Asia supported hy the investments of and man¬ 
aged hy Englishmen, the result is very far from realising 
the expectations of forty years ago. This is the more 
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surprising, because the Crimean war left us virtually 
masters of the field, and if we had seized the opportunity, 
we could have constructed the railway from the Levant Ihj 
the Persian Gulf, and probably averted the necessity for 
the Suez Canal. Lord Palmerston's objections to M. de 
Lesseps" great scheme rendered his apathy towards the 
Euphrates Valley railway project all the more remarkable. 
But there is no practical good in regretting the might-have- 
been, except i:i so far as it may incite the Government and 
public of this country to turn its opportunities in this 
direction to better account in the future than they have done 
in the past. The few hundred miles of railway constructed 
m Asia Minor represent a very inadequate result towards 
the improvement of communications in the Sultan s eastern 
dominions, especially as they have been laid down with 
exclusive regard to local requirements, and not to the pro¬ 
vision of a main or trunk line system. Of the existing 
334-miles of railway, 2S4 relate to Smyrna and its environs 
—two separate lines connecting that important port with 
Aiditi on one side, and Ala Chchir on the other. 

Thanks mainly to German initiative and enterprise a 
new departure has recently been made in railway under¬ 
takings in Asiatic Turkey, by the Anatolian Railway Com¬ 
pany, This company has taken over the existing line, from 
Haidar Pacha, a subtu b of Scutari, to fsmid, and has under¬ 
taken to continue si to Angora, 300 miles inland from fsmid 
As the country is both rich and well populated, the 
prospects of the line arc most hopeful, but it is a grave re¬ 
flection on our intelligence and courage that so obviously 
necessary 1 an< * promising an undertaking should be ignored 
by us for many years, and finally revived only by the action 
of a German bank and syndicate. Moreover, when revived, 
its claims to support have found a far more ready acceptance 
in Berlin than in London, if we accept as a fair criterion of 
this the fact that the subscriptions in the German capital 
were thirteen times the required capital, whereas in 
England they were only four times the requisite amount. 
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Anatolis is not only one of the most fertile anti least 
developed regions in the world, but it forms the backbone 
of the Sultan's remaining power. Although wc are far 
moro interested -n the preservation of Turkey, especially 
Jir-i 1 Asiatic provinces, from Russia than Germany, lye do not 
seem even now to have fully realised the importance of this 
subject, if the financial support accorded to any scheme he □ 
sufficient test of its place in public esteem, German investors 
and adventurers deserve all the credit they have earned by 
being the first m see that a railway starting from the 
eastern sit: of tin: Bosphorus must become the trunk line of 
Asia as forming the Asiatic prolongation of the European 
railway system. If we had perceived this a generation ago, we 
should not have had to wait fur the visit of the German 
Kaiser t" Constantinople to know that Turkey is not yet 
dead, and that the development of her Asiatic provinces, at 
least, must rank among the most profitable enterprises left 
to the modem capitalist 

The full recognition of these facts may lend to a 
dearer perception of our necessities anti to wiser action in 
the future. The railways of Anatolia will in course of lime 
be not only completed to Angora, but continued to Lijar- 
bekir, and the enterprise is one well worthy of our constant 
support, however reluctant we may be to prosecute a work 
which is due to the initiative of another country. Rut when 
the tine approaches the important strategical point of Diar¬ 
bekir, there can be no obscuring its direct value to this 
country. It is only by means of railway communication 
with Diarbekir that the defence of Armenia and the Tigris 
Valley can be contemplated as a feasible operation. But 
with a railway established from Scutari to Diarbekir, a 
distance approximately of 850 miles, the possibility of 
constructing a line from Seleucia or another point in the Gull 
of Aloxandretta to Aleppo and Diarbekir would be as self- 
evident as its desirability, especially when it is remembered 
that the length of such a line would be only half of that 
from the Bosphorus to Diarbekir. it is much to be hoped 
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tha t a perception of these facts will lead (0 English in¬ 
vestors extending; greater favour to Schemes tor the develop¬ 
ment of Asiatic Turkey, and particularly to railways in the 
direction of Persia. The resources of that region are not 
less remarkable, and are certainly better known, than those 
of many countries of the world where Englishmen have 
sunk their money and lost it without even the sentimental 
compensation of having advanced a national interest. 

If Asiatic Turkey ts entitled to the first place after India 
in our catalogue of Asiatic countries that call for develop¬ 
ment. Persia, which offers a newer field for our activity, is 
certainly not less interesting and promising at the present 
moment. Until a very short time ago puhlie opinion con¬ 
signed the kingdom of the Shah to the category of hopeless 
and irreclaimable countries. Nobody thought seriously 
that there ivas any chance of resuscitating its former 
prosperity, or of permanently excluding Russia from it. It 
was believed that the Cxar had only to ask to receive, and 
that Persia must inevitably share the fate of Khiva, or at 
least of Bukhara. Within the last eighteen months a re¬ 
markable change has come over the situation anti our way 
of looking at the affairs of Persia Much of this change 
was due to the opening of the Kiver Karon to English 
navigation and the trade of the world, for it seemed that, as 
the difficulty of communication was the principal obstacle to 
trade, the existence of a water route for several hundred 
mites into the interior must create that amount of business 
which the natural resources of Kuzistan and the wants of 
the inhabitants of Southern Persia, would lead an observer 
to expect. Messrs. Lynch, who have been so long 
associated with English trade in the Persian Gulf, have 
already placed steamers on the Karun, but their enterprise 
has not yet been rewarded with the success it deserved, 
although a persistence in the undertaking must eventually 
prove profitable to all concerned. 1 he two points necessary 
10 complete the value of the Kanin concession are the 
settlement of the bar difficulty at the rapids of Ahwaz, and 
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Lhe more energetic co-operation of the Persian officials in 
giving effect to the spirit as well as carrying out the letter 
of tfie Shah’s liberal concession. It may however be 
doubled if any marked progress can lie made in this quarter 
without the railway which must before very long connect 
Shiraz 1 and probably Ispahan with the Persian Gulf 

If, however, the Kanjn concession has done something 
to popularise Persia with Englishmen and to give confidence 
to the English investor in the future of that country, the 
[jstablishmeni of the Imperial Bank of Persia has done a 
great deal more. Although established little more than six 
months, it has commenced hanking operations at Teheran, 
is pall an, Tabriz, and Bushire, under the most auspicious 
circumstances; and both the merchants and officials, in the 
semi-official press of Russia, have expressed alarm at the 
likelihood of this flourishing corporation taking trade away 
Tram Russia, It may be observed, par parenthese, that the 
Czar's Govern men i itself ba> not given expression to any 
corresponding feeling of disapproval or apprehension, and it 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility that it might be dis¬ 
posed to make use of the sendees of the hank itself. The 
operations of the bank on 3 large and profitable scale will 
really commence with the steps taken to develop the un¬ 
doubted mineral resources of Kuzistan, in regard to which 
there will now be no delay Whatever fear may be enter¬ 
tained under present conditions of embarking money in 
developing Khurasan or in the districts adjacent to the 
capital, lest the result of our efforts and expenditure should 
pass to the benefit of Russia, there can be no such dread in 
connection with the development of Southern Persia, where 
Russia could not dream of coping with us for a very indefi¬ 
nite period. There we can work mines, construct railways, 
and improve water communication, without the least risk of 
our plans being thwarted by hostile intervention or the pro¬ 
fits of the undertaking being diverted to somebody clse’s 
pocket The Imperial Bank of Persia is therefore to be 
regarded as the first step towards regenerating the whole of 
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Southern Persia, [fits affairs arc wisely managed it cannot 
hut secure the control of every undertaking south of Ispahan 
to its own advantage anti to that also of the English Govern¬ 
ment. 

There is one connecting chain between the three coun¬ 
tries, Asia tic Turkey, Persia, ami Afghanistan [or possibly 
British Beloochistan). Their development must greatly 
facilitate the construction of the main line from Europe to 
India, which cannot fail to he buiU either by the govern¬ 
ments directly concerned or by individual enterprise. The 
shortest route, and the one from which Europe generally 
will derive most benefit, must pass outside Russia and her 
dependencies. The objections to a Russian railway to India 
are these; the distance would be unnecessarily increased ; 
the greater portion of the Hue would be subject exclusively 
to the power of Russia 1 and the countries through which it 
would pass are less productive and promising than those 
penetrated by the southern and more direct route. There 
is little doubt that the Anatolian railway is the beginning ot 
the Asiatic trunk line which will eventually bring the Indian 
frontier within a few days’ journey or London. The proba¬ 
bility of this is increased by Lhe fact that it would be easy 
to bridge the Bosphorus and thus avoid all breakage of bulk 
between Calais and Calcutta. The route from Dinrbekir to 
Bagdad is clearly defined, the extension from Bagdad 
through Southern Persia can be easily sketched in the imagi¬ 
nation, but there is still much uncertainty as to the best 
course for what may be called the purely Indian section of 
this railway. Whether that section should be laid along the 
coast from Kurracliee, or through the deserts of Mekran and 
Seisfcan, but still through Belooch territory, or farther north 
vtaCandahar, Girishk, and Ferrah, with an eye to direct com¬ 
munication with Herat, is a matter that should be considered 
without unnecessary delay, for as has been said the exten¬ 
sion of Indian railways westward can 00 more be postponed 
than of those towards the east. 

Having taken tins hurried survey of the countries west 
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of India we may turn to those lying east of the peninsula, 
where die prospect of developing fertile but backward 
countries, and of reaching new markets in the midst ol a 
numerous population is not less inviting. The exploitation 
of such a country as Burmah would alone require many 
millions of money and many years for their judicious expen- 
diturc before it would be possible to say that justice had 
been done to its great and varied resource*. Up In the 
present time ail that has been done, over and above the con* 
struct ion of the railway to Mandalay, in this direction is the 
founding of the Uunnah ltuby Mines Company, and the 
resolution to spend fifty lakhs a year for five years in con¬ 
st rueting railways deemed of primary importance. The 
Kuby Mines have now been made accessible by means of a 
road from Mogofc to Thabeitkyin on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy* the arrangements with the native workmen and 
for the suppression ufsmtiggling have been placed on a more 
satisfactory basis by the efforts of Sir Lepcl Griffin, and the 
date cannot now im far distant when the mines t Item selves will 
give some tangible evidence of Lheir productiveness. The new 
railways that are declared to be of primary importance are 
two. One Is through the Mu Valley on tile right hank of 
the Irrawaddy, and if it is to be connected with the main 
line to Mandalay, it will be necessary to bridge the riv* r at 
the capital. Work has been already commenced on this line, 
and the surveys if not completed are far advanced. The 
other railway is one through the Shan States or the adminis¬ 
trative district of Theinnec. At the present moment engi¬ 
neer officers are engaged in the task of surveying the 
country, in order to ascertain which is the best route for 
this line which wilt he constructed for local requirements in 
the first place but with an ulterior eye to its extension to the 
Chinese frontier. Mr, Scott* who has administrative charge 
uf one of the divisions of Shan territory, entertains no doubt 
that there is a practicable gorge or rift through the mountain 
chain for the laying down of a railway, and that the eventual 
main Line to China will pass fay the Kunlun Ferry. This 
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letter view hss been strenuously combiterf by Mr. Mull 
Hallett, who is entitled on this subject to a most respectful 
hearing, and who is convinced that the only feasible route 
for a railway into China is via Houlmain, Raheng, &rcd 
5 sit mao. It is unnecessary and indeed impossible lo make 
a confident decision as to the merits of these rival schemes, 
but it is abundantly evident that the Cihm States duectly 
dependent on our authority must be provided in the first 
place, and before any larger projects, with railways. 

The first requirement of Burmah is undoubtedly rad- 
wavs, and in addition to those that have been named rail¬ 
ways in other directions, as for instance through the Chin 
Valley in the direction of Assam, are both desirable and 
necessary. Railways are wanted in Burmah for other 
reasons than the carriage of merchandise. They arc 
especially wanted to increase the influx of population which 
is the great need of Burmah, and which must be supplied 
from either Bengal or China. Burmah suffers like all thinly 
peopled countries from difficulty in communication. A very- 
large portion of the country is, practically speaking, inacces¬ 
sible, and the first essential towards its development is the 
construction of roads and railways. With the provision of 
l Uese means of locomotion immigration will be attracted* 
and the naturally great resources of the country will be 
more rapidly developed,. Of the extent ami magnitude of 
those resources there can be no doubt- Froot has already 
been afforded of this in the much-enhanced revenue wliich 
has been derived from those provinces that have been 
pacified. When the task of pacification has been completed 
the results cannot fail to show a proportionally gratifying 
increase. With security and improved roads will come 
increased population, and a more energetic development of 
natural resources; then will follow the rapid and unhesitat¬ 
ing introduction of English capital to one of the most 
promising fields for its employment in the whole world. 

Intimately connected in some? respects with the question 
of Burmah Is the suggested supply of a railway system to 
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Siam. Siam is one of the countries with which the East 
India Company first established a trade 280 years ago, and 
a fresh start was made bv the mission of Sir John Bo>vring 
in 1854. It is a well-peopled and prosperous kingdom, with 
which our trade has by no means yet reached Lite dimen¬ 
sions that were expected, aiul that arc still attainable. The 
King of Siam has shown the most laudable desire to 
promote railway schemes within his territory, and quite 
recently he is stated to have guaranteed the expense for a 
systematic survey of a railway from Bangkok to Raheng. 
Subject to that survey proving satisfactory a powerful group 
of fiiKiEiderSr who form the syndicate headed by Sir Andrew 
Clarke, has guaranteed the necessary capital to construct 
this trunk I me through Siam. When Siam lias done this 
large share of the work of opening up Indo-China on ht r 
own resources, and by the use of her own credit, it will be 
impossible for the Indian Government 10 withhold its 
support from the short link line that is to Connect Moul- 
main anti Raheng. The probability seems to bv that while 
Siam is constructing this line we shall be perfecting our 
railway system in our own Burmese territory, and that our 
railway will have reached, and perhaps crossed the Salween 
before the Siamese have arrived at Rah eng. We shall then 
be in a position to take an impartial view of the question as 
to the best tine for connecting the frontier *f Yunnan with 
the Bay of Bengal; and it is perhaps prudent to recollect 
that, while the main object to be attained In this quarter is 
to tap China on her south-west frontier, there arc certain 
preliminary steps which have to be taken, and that it is 
only after their accomplishment that we shall be in a position 
to give a decisive opinion 33 to the superior merits of Mr. 
Hallctt's scheme, long and ably urged by Mr. Colqbtoun 
and himself, over that sketched by Mr. Scolt and Mr 
Sherriflf among others. 

The exploitation of Siam is not confined to the construc¬ 
tion of a main line of railway up the Mekong. The mineral 
wealth of that kingdom is well known. The gold-fields of 
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Siam have attracted attention in the London market, and 
may yet realise all that has been expected from them. Tin 
and timber constitute the main wealth of the southern or 
Malayan dependencies of the King of Siam. Pahang and 
Pataui are associated with (.livers hopes of extracting hidden 
treasures from the earth. Patani was famous in English 
commercial annals three centuries ago. Its queen was our 
good friend* and the East India Company believed that its 
tin would convert it into an Asiatic Cornwall. How these 
expectations were dashed to the ground may be learnt from 
Dr. Anderson's interesting narrative of early English enter¬ 
prise in Stain, which i> reviewed oti another page. It may 
be hoped that, with better management, the absence of 
foreign competitors, and a nsore cordial cooperation on the 
part of the Siamese ruler. th*_se hopes of the seventeenth 
century will show practical and gratifying fruition before the 
nineteenth lias reached its close, 

China, the remaining Asiatic country in which English 
capital might find a profitable occupation on a large scale, is 
in some respects the most important after India, It has 
great population, resources, and trade. If die Chinese 
Government once committed itself to a policy of railway 
construction, and if the Chinese public oocc showed its 
cordial approbation of that policy, there is no Asiatic country to 
which English capital would flow more fredy and abundantly 
than China ; but these arc two large M ifs." At the present 
moment he would be a bold man who would undertake to 
declare confidently w hat Chinese policy and Chinese opinions 
arc on the subject of railways and their accompanying intro¬ 
duction into the Middle Kingdom of foreign influence and 
habits. We confine ourselves eo the remark that other and 
less important countries ot Asia will benefit by the continua¬ 
tion of China's policy of seclusion, 

The main object of this survey of Asiatic countries is to 
show that a wide and profitable field lies open to the British 
investor in the East. No doubt every scheme that is put 
forward will not prove successful. Some will suffer from 
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bad management, others will not realise the exaggerated 
predictions of their founders, and all will be liable to 
vicissitudes of fortune arising from either political changes 
or unexpected commercial depression. But a very large 
proportion wilt be attended with results beneficial to the 
countries concerned, and to the English investor. New 
regions will be opened up, the undeveloped wealth of some 
of the most fertile countries in the world will he brought 
into the common market, and the productions or the loom 
and the factory will he carried without difficulty to the doors 
of numerous and backward populations. What is not less 
important is that, owing Lu the stimulus thus supplied, the 
English capitalist will take the lead in exploiting a part of 
the old world with which he has politically and commercially 
the closest associations. With the prospect of less gain, 
and without any stimulating national interest, he has ex¬ 
pended and lost millions in the Newr World, if the English 
capitalist acted on any deliberate plan, he would exclude 
Russia and the whole of the New World, with the possible 
exception of Canada, from his operations. The Old World, 
and in that is fortunately included the whole of Africa, would 
supply sufficient objects for his support to last him for many 
centuries, and in no states will he find better employment 
and more ample reward for his money than in those which 
have been indicated, and which form the southern division of 
the continent uf Asia. 
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WOULD INDIA GAIN BY THE EXTINCTION OF 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT ? 

It is an interesting question, though strictly academical, but 
young India may read with profit remarks made by one, who 
deeply loves the people and has made the study of the 
subject one of his chief thoughts for nearly hall a century. 

Of course, the people of every country prefer to be ruled 
by rulers of the same race, language, and religion as them¬ 
selves, as, in addition to the national sentiment of independ¬ 
ence- and immunity from possible foreign oppression, there 
is the pleasing feature of the loaves and fishes and surplus 
revenue finding its way into native coffers, But this is a 
kind of dream of Utopia, Independent nations must them¬ 
selves consist of an independent and united people, with a 
power for self-government, strong enough to maintain its 
own independence, and sufficiently united as to avoid dis¬ 
integration. The provinces known as British India have at 
no time until now been united under one rule, nor have 
they in themselves the elements of which unity is formed, 
nor for the last eight hundred years have they ever enjoyed 
independence. If we were to give credence to the stump- 
agitators, British India was a free, flourishing, united, indo 
% pendent kingdom, until Great Britain laid hands upon it. 
Dreams pass through the minds of native enthusiasts, that, 
were the British rule withdrawn, free India would still 
remain an undivided kingdom, ruled by its own sovereign 
or parliament. But the condition of 3 European State, 
fashioned under the slow discipline of centuries, is far 
different from that of a congeries of kingdoms and provinces, 
the inhabitants of which have no unity of sentiment or 
language, and which were never united before, disliking each 
other rather more than their common foe and conqueror, 
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If the leading spirits of New India were wise, they 
would calmly and coldly sum up the advantages, which they 
now enjoy relatively to other Oriental nations in the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is of no use contrasting their circumstances 
with those or European nations. History telb us, that there 
will be strong and superior races, and weak and inferior 
ones. The British nation had in its youth to cope with the 
Romans, the Danes, the Saxons, and Normans; in its old 
age it may have to hold its own against new enemies, bin it 
is small, compact, insular, and united, and India has not that 
advantage. The census has revealed to us the manifold 
differences of race, religion, language, and degree of culture, 
and this feature of its population has rendered its subjection 
to the British power possible, and renders the idea of a free 
independent country highly problematical. 

India is not a colony in any sense of the word. 
Australia and the Dominion of Canada represent the typical 
colony : Malta ant! Gibraltar represent the isolated fortress. 
India is a congeries of subject kingdoms, a mere geo¬ 
graphical expression, kept in military subjection by a 
distant European nation, but under circumstances unparal¬ 
leled in ancient or modern history. If we go back to the 
earliest ages, we find that the practice of the Assyrian or 
Babylonian conqueror was to transplant a conquered people. 
When a stronger race on the warpath, from causes which 
impeller) them, but of which at this distance of time we can¬ 
not appreciate the force, occupied a country, as the Hebrews 
occupied Palestine, or the great Aryan invaders Northern 
India and Europe, they exterminated alt that opposed them ; 
and of the poor remnant part fled into wild and hilly tracts, 
and maintained a precarious independence, as the Kolarian 
races jo Central India, or became hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in the settlements of the conqueror. Such 
was the law of uncivilised man. By the time of Alexander 
the Great, populations had so far settled down, that native 
kingdoms under Greek alien sovereigns were established at 
Babylon, Antioch, and in Egypt, Insensibly these dynasties 
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adopted the habits and customs of their people. Not so the 
Roman empire : the whole known world was held subject to 
the Imperial city, whence praetors and proconsuls were 
sent out to rule over subject provinces, and there is much 
analogy between this system, and the one adopted by 
European nations in modem days. A study or the 
writings of Cicero during his government of Cilicia, and of 
Pliny during his government of Rithynia, is not unprofitable. 
The British Islands. Gaul, North Africa, Western Asia, 
were for centuries ruled, or rather misruled, m this way ; 
there was not a thought for the welfare of the people 
governed. 

In the Middle Ages we find the detestable system of the 
Spaniards in South America, and of die Portuguese in East 
and West Africa. The rule of the Dutch in the Indian 
Archipelagr< was, and is, on purely commercial and selfish 
principles, as low and unsympathetic a form of government 
as can be imagined ; a kind of survival of the principles ol 
the old East Indio Company of the last century, when the 
first, last, and only, object of the State-officials was the 
company's investment and the shareholders' dividend. 

The French occupy their subject territories as military 
positions, and an area for protected French commerce. By 
a strange inconsistency they admit representatives ('French¬ 
men by birth) of the subject state into their republican 
Chamber; hut the governor of the province is generally a 
soldier, and the administration is upon militaty principles. 
( have visited Algeria and Tunisia, which are now ruled by 
a civil governor, but vast tracts of land have been confis¬ 
cated, and French settlers located surrounded by Mahometans. 
This is a dangerous experiment. The only European 
language allowed to be taught in schools is French, and an 
attempt is made to introduce that language among the people • 
on the other hand, peace is maintained, order secured, and 
no signs of oppression were manifest. The French army 
in these two North African provinces, with a population of a 
very few millions, exceeds in number the British army in 
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India, and a conscript army has to bi_ relieved every three 
years, as the term of service is over. 

i lie Russian administration of subject provinces is 
purely military; they arc- lean provinces with an enormous 
area, great distances to traverse, and no return adequate to 
the expenditure. No attempt at civilisation meets the eye, 
beyond the priceless boon of peace and railways. European 
colonists are found ready to occupy land ; and the natives 
arc, in a great number; Christians of the Georgian and 
Armenian Churches, l lately visited Trans-Caucasia as far 
as the Caspian Sea, and considered well the aptitude of the 
Russian Civil officials. With an intimate knowledge of 
every detail of ih^ administration of the Punjab, including 
Peshawar and the DOrajat, from the date of annexation in 
1849, it is inconceivable to me. how in the event, more 
possible than probable, of Russia penetrating the Afghan 
passes, and occupying, by force of arms, the Punjab as far as 
the Satlaj, it could carry on the administration. It must be 
recollected, that the railway system would have ceased to 
run ; the retiring British army would have removed the 
rolling stock, broken up the bridges, destroyed the stations, 
and torn up the line; and Russia could nor replace them 
All the civil officials, native and British, would have dis¬ 
appeared; the navigation of the Indus being blocked in 
Sindh, all export and import commerce would disappear; and 
the length of the way to Tiflis in Trans-Caucasia, and Tash¬ 
kent! on the Amu Darya, would render the position of the 
invaders most hazardous. The British officials have by long 
experience mastered the art of governing without bullying, 
of being firm without harshness, sympathetic without weak¬ 
ness, conducting nil business in the language of the people, 
keeping the soldiery out of sight. Mow different would be 
the Russian system 1 

What shall he said of the Turkish administration of 
subject provinces? An entire absence «f the first elementary 
conception of good government, imperfect investigations, 
cruel punishments, organized plunder, rabid intolerance, in- 
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security of highways, corruption of officiate to power. I 
only allude to it, because, if the controlling, power of Great 
Britain were withdrawn, such would probably be the form 
of government, which the people of India would enjoy fur 
the nest century, varied by the carnage and wholesale 
desolation of a new-crop ul such soldiers uf fortune as Tipu, 
Si vagi, and Ran]it Singh. 

With regard to the; administration of British India since 
the year 1840, I can speak with some degree of knowledge, 
and an entire absence of partiality or prejudice, I have 
little to be thankful for personally to the great Government, 
for 1 left India without pension, having nine months' 
restdma wanting in twenty-live years of service, anti with¬ 
out honours, though present in great battles, anti charged 
with the administration of virgin provinces under my great 
master, John Lawrence. The attempt has been made by the 
Government of British India, and successfully, and con¬ 
tinuously made, to give British India the very best farm of 
government, that the circumstances of the nineteenth 
century permitted, on the sole condition of submission to 
our rule. In that form of government were included many 
principles impossible 10 any government in Europe, even 
to their own subjects in Europe, but freely conceded by us 
to our subjects in India. Free trade, free religion, free 
education, free Press, free right of assembly, free power of 
movement in or out of the realm, free sale and acquisition 
of tend, free agriculture, absence of poll tax or military 
conscription; no forced labour, no distinction of class, no 
personal disqualifications and State religion. In no country 
of Europe, not even our own. are all these essentials to be 
found. The utmost publicity is given to every act of 
authority; in all the prisons of British India there is no one 
political offender; there are no exiles of Siberia, no 
dlkntts of New Caledonia. 

The danger to India may arise from three causes, all of 
which may be in force at the same lime : an invasion from 
the NotihW-est frontier, an uprising of the people of India, 
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or sucli a weakness of the power of Great Britain, as tu 
diminish seriously the military garrison, or withdraw it 
altogether. Let us consider each calmly, It is idle to 
suppose, that it is possible 01 desirable to prevent ur retard 
the process of civilisation of Northern Asia, which has 
fallen to the lot of Russia, It may, 6r may not, happen, 
that the Russian kingdom may break like ^ great steamer, 
owing to the extreme length of its keel. We must recollect 
als'i. that the idea of constitutional rights is developing 
amidst the Russian people, and that there may be domestic 
troubles at hand. Those also, who have had to do with tile 
conquest of subject nations, may think that the annexation 
of 1 urkey, Persia and India, of one, or other, or all three, 
may prove a meal, which will choke the stork which 
swallows them, h would seem that an attack upon India 
would rather be an a feint, while the less difficult annexation 
of Persia, and the access thereby to the Indian Ocean, would 
be the object, 

The greater danger is the growth of discontent among 
the natives of India, a kind of Irish desire for Home Rule, 
mi insensate craving for constitutional rights a seditious 
Press compelling ait unwilling Government to restrict its 
freedom, and a spirit of disloyalty on the part of the British 
interlopers this term is not used in an offensive sense, but 
as the only one, that can express a class of educated re¬ 
spectable men, aliens in birth, sojourners in India for a 
limited time only in their own personal interests, and who 
can have no more right to interfere with the affairs of the 
empire than they would have in Russia, or Turkey, or the 
Dominion of Canada. Such alien communities in Lbe midst 
uf a population numerically superior, and differing in race, 
religion, and language, are notoriously timorous, short¬ 
sighted, and outrageously selfish. On the other hand, the 
excess of liberty, allowed by the Government to a race, to 
whom liberty was previously unknown, and the educational 
advantages and political knowledge of certain classes, must 
bring with il strange consequences. the nature of winch wc 
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cannot predict. Liberty can only be used wisely by those 
who can distinguish betwixt liberty and license: and tile 
teaming acquired from high education is something very 
different from political wisdom, which can distinguish 
betwixt what is desirable and what i* possible, and what 
changes are more pregnant of danger to existing good 
thing* than likely to produce permanent benefit. 

The third danger is equally real. In case of a long 
European war, or an invasion of Great Britain, it may provu 
impossible to maintain the garrison of India ; and there is 
no question, that on that garrison the hold upon India 
depends; the moment our strength is doubted, the be¬ 
ginning of the end is at hand. 

Tt is forgotten, that with the withdrawal of the strong 
impartial government, colourless in matters of religion, the 
old strife betwLxt the ifindu and Mahometan would re¬ 
commence, An attempt to blend together the different 
races and religions has failed, and aL the very first op¬ 
portunity dormant anti pat lues would wake up, unsoftened 
by time* education, or social contact. Ancient feuds would 
Ijfeie out into perpetual conflicts, rousing undying religious 
animosities, destruction of property and sacrifice of life. 
Such troubles do not arise from the thinking lew, but from 
the uneducated, unthinking masses, the refuse of Lite great 
cities. We know what they did during the mutinies of 
1S57 

The Song Bax Bfiunnica, accompanied by a strong urban 
and rural police, has extended the area of cultivation far 
beyond the dreams of the last generation. In times of in¬ 
ternal turbulence, or foreign invasion, the villages are 
deserted, the fields drop out of cultivation, the breadth of 
the land under com or other crop is sensibly reduced. In 
the time of piping peace, the means of supporting life, and 
the number <jf the population, and the rude coni lofts of life 
are indefinitely increased Those, who have had to do with the 
settlement and the collection of the State-revenue, know 
this well : the sites ol deserted villages are found in the 
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jungle, and a few years after, new villages or hamlets have 
sprung up in the centre of a newly cultivated area, which 
lias had a long fallow, it may be argued cynically, that 
such fallows are a law of nature, and a superabundant 
population lias to be thinned down by one of the three 
scourges : war, famine, or pestilence : it matters not which. 
Still, the thought of the misery caused to a peaceful 
agricultural population dwelling by millions in thousands of 
villages, and hundreds of market towns, by the withdrawal 
of the strong arm which enforces order, cannot he con¬ 
templated without deep anxiety. The loss of prestige to 
the British nation, and of wealth to the British trader 
is as nothing, when weighed in the balance with 
the overwhelming woe brought upon a peaceful population 
placed suddenly, after a long enervating period of pro¬ 
tection and prosperity, at the mercy of alien Oriental 
hordes, or the scum of their own cities. 

At the time of the break-up of the Mahometan empire 
In Northern India, after the battle of Faniput, the power of 
Delhi was wounded to the heart ; the Marat ha army had 
driven back the Afghans; the Punjab was without a ruler • 
the leaders of the agricultural classes, who had adopted the 
new faith of the Sikhs, seized upon the country and par¬ 
titioned it among themselves. It is narrated, how horsemen 
were sent to every village within a certain limit, who merely 
threw 3 shoe or a turban or a waistband into the village, as 
a token that they had annexed it, and passed on to the next. 
Castles sprang tip in every cent nil village; the highways ceased 
to be safe ; all outlying villages were deserted ; all reality or 
even form of government ceased to exist; Mahometan places 
of worship were destroyed, and revenge taken fur the insults 
and outrages of centuries. Forty years ago 1 used to listen 
to these stories from greybeards who had themselves taken 
a part in the uprising, or younger men who had heard of 
it from their fathers. Kanjit Singh by force and fraud 
united them into one kingdom, and on his death we annexed 
that kingdom, and I touk part in the annexation, 
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Asia has ever been the field of such events. In the 
dawn of history, just before the fall of Nineveh, there was 
an irruption of Scythians into Media; and there is, as it 
were, a law by which Lhc pour and hardy races are periodi¬ 
cally directed upon the civilised and therefore effeminate 
kingdoms, to shake, ravage, and overturn. This prevents 
their stagnating with corruption, or purges, as in the cast of 
Imperial Rome, the Augean stables of hopeless, shameless, 
corruption. 

But it might be urged that the long period of British rule 
bud swept away the memory and the possibility ol such up¬ 
risings; that the people had forgotten the habits of their 
ancestors. The story of the mutinies of 1^57 may help to 
remove the illusion. For more than fifty years the districts 
round Delhi had been under British rule, lightly assessed, 
with every possible advantage. None but those in extreme 
old age could remember the bad days of the Moralha armies 
und the siege of walled villages, and the severe punishment 
dealt out to the freebooters Still, within a few weeks after 
the mutiny at Mirat, the country was in a blaze; all the old 
practices revived ; every vestige of civilisation was destroyed, 
and obsolete forms of crime came into existence. There are 
tribes peculiarly addicted to plunder, and. though not one of 
them could have had any training, they took lo the ways of 
their ancestors without hesitation. 

Now, if any disasters were to happen to the French 
arms, Algeria would be up in revolt in an instant, as it was 
in 1B70. The size of the country is limited; all arc 
Mahometans, though of two races ; but in some rude way a 
government would be established, as good as that of its 
neighbours, Morocco and Tunisia. So in Trans-Caucasia, 
if the arm of Russia were shortened, very little time would 
be required to resuscitate the ancient kingdoms of Georgia 
anti Armenia. The potty mountain chiefs of Lhe Caucasus, 
and the three million of Turks m 1 rans-Caucisio, anti the 
adjoining provinces of Azerbijun in Persia Would uni It and 
form a kingdom : the papulation is so inconsiderable, the 
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wealth so restricted, the progress of civilisation so slight, 
that there would be no difficulty: it would be merely an 
addition to the j>olitica) world of more little kingdoms like 
Servia, Bulgaria, &c., troublesome but not dangerous. The 
commerce of the world would scarcely feel the effects of the 
submersion under the ocean of the whole of the French and 
Russian subject province. They bear the same proportionate 
value to the world that the French possessions in India bear 
to the area o( India, It is on record how on one occasion 
when war was imminent with France, it was proposed 
temporarily to annex Fondi cherry, and it was found that a 
" Naikjind four" was the only additional force required. 

But, if British India were to be convulsed by internal 
tumult, its roads and rivers would cease to be traversable; 
its extensive agricultural productions would perish in their 
distant provinces ; its manufactures would wither; it would 
cease to be a great consumer of European imports, and a 
mine out of which fortunes could be extracted, and the ioss 
would be felt in every centre of commerce in Europe. Any 
one who examined the commercial statistics of the period 
would become aware of the extreme importance of India ; 
it must be remembered, that an income of sixty millions 
is spent in salaries, military and civil supplies: the sudden 
stoppage of the pension list would create a sensation in 
every town in England. 

But our real attention should be directed, not to the 
ruin of thousands in Europe, which would be caused by the 
loss of India, but to the perils to which India would be 
exposed. Let not the eloquent orator in the native 
congress, or the audacious editor of the native paper, 
suppose that with the retirement of the British officials 
would commence his innings: let him bo assured, that he is 
but a creature of the European system, and that he would be 
consumed, like a moth in the candle, by die first biaxe of 
popular feeling. Room would be made for men of sterner 
material titan his. In times of peace, the warlike tribes of 
the North are silent, because their occupation is gone, and 
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the talkative ihcjj of the pen and ready voice pot themselves 
forward. As a role, the fighting races of north India, in 
whose midst I lived many years, cannot read or write, and 
the educated classes of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
notoriously cannot fight. On the eve of the battle of 
Maharajpfir, the Bengali Hindu clerks of the office oi the 
Governor General represented to the Secretary, "that they 
" belonged to a non-fighting race, and asked leave to retire 
*• to Agra until the issue of the day was decided. It is 
understood, that not a single soldier is recruited from the 
millions of Bengal; and yet in the hour of commotion, 
caused by the withdrawal of the British in India, the issue 
will depend upon hard fighting, not on eloquent speech 
making. The Press, the Post Office, the Congress, the 
colleges, the dubs, the debating societies, would all 
disappear, when the great struggle for supremacy was 

being fought. ( 

Nor would the ignoble scions of the existing dynasties 
fare much belter. With the exception of the Rajput 
dynasties of central India, and Lhe lower Himalaya, all the 
mushroom dynasties, which now exist, sprang into being at 
a later date than the charter of the East India Company. A 
rubber chief, successful in the hour of confusion, founded 
them and maintained them by unscrupulous valour ; but the 
valour has long since left their descendants. The tinge of 
European education has made them still more unequal to the 
task of profiting by the disappearance of the Imperial 
Government. It would be difficult for them to grasp the 
situation in all its bearings some might be tempted to launch 
out in a career of conquest ; others ruighl be satisfied by 
strengthening their owm fortress, and preparing to fight lor 
their own. But they will have the population to deal with, 
and in all probability some successful soldier, or robber 
chieftain of the well-known Indian type, wiiJ appear on the 
field, very unscrupulous, very determined, and very cruel; 
at any rate they- would be real men and not bloated, 
effeminate, self-indulgent princelings. 
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In the struggle, the railways would ccasu to bo worked ; 
locomotion and postal telegraphic communication would 
iiitve stopped ; it is idle* to suppose that petty upstarts 
would be able to maintain such luxuries of civilisation : they 
rather dislike them 1 recollect the Maharaja of Patcala, 
refusing to allow me to open a post office in Pateala, wiiile 
he rather approved of female infanticide, if conducted 
decently. 1 he editor of a newspaper, or the speaker at a 
grievance meeting, would have but a brief shrift, if they fell 
into the hands of the robber chieftains, who could not bear 
patiently language such as the British Government only 
laughs at. Even in the event of Russia or France suc¬ 
ceeding to the empire of India, the occupation of these 
patriots would be gone ; as the British Government is the 
only one in existence, that estimates the value of free Press 
and free speech so highly, that it allows itself to be abused, 
calumniated, ^md misrepresented by its subjects. The Press 
would be confiscated) and the Hal! of Assembly locked up 
by the Russian and French police, on the same principle, 
that we rouxale our dogs, and extinguish incendiaries. Let 
them be wise in time and consider this, 

1 here exist, no doubt, serious evils in the present 
system, but it is difficult to see how they can be remedied ; 
the superb albocracy, which seem to get worse and worse, 
and every mean white, or European maid-servant or rail* 
way official, is considered as something superior to the 
Rajput noble of a hundred generations, with great nobility 
of bearing and character. There is a constant drawing 
away of the wealth of India to England, as Englishmen 
grow fat cm accumulations made in India, while the Indian 
remains as lean as ever* The same kind uf thing went on 
in Ireland from the reign of Charles L to that of Victoria. 
Every post of dignity and high emolument, civil and 
military, is held by a stranger and foreigner; the Russians 
avoid this error. All native aspirations arc crushed, and 
there is a dady-iucreasing estrangement between the two 
races- The officers of the old native army, and the old 
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class of civilians, who lived among the people, who loved them, 
and spoke their language, are gone. There am not many 
now, round whom, in the hour of peril, the chiefs and better 
classes would rally, and who by their own personal in¬ 
fluence could raise a regiment •, the lower classes seem to 
be getting poorer and poorer. The public officer lives 
more and more a European life, surrounded by family com¬ 
forts, and constantly backwards and forwards to England. 
This may be more moral, more comfortable, and more 
respectable, but it is not the way, in which the empire of 
India was founded and maintained in past decades. It does 
not require much wisdom to manage a district, 

** Nescis mi fili quanhtUl sapientia mundus regitur," but 
it does require sympathy and kindliness of spirit. The men 
of the old type were men of vigour, of mental and physical 
strength, mighty horsemen, and ready writers; men, who 
knew their work and were not afraid to do it, for they could 
strike like a hammer, cut like a razor, and revolve like a 
wheel: they cared little for vituperation or saucy language 
in the Indian Press, for each of them knew, that he was 
just the gate post, Lhar every old bull butted at, and every 
young calf tried to defile ; and he went steadily on the course 
laid down for him. In the last forty years, the Punjab, 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, and the Assigned Districts, 
have been managed by men such as the above described It 
rests with the present generation not to throw away what 
has been handed down to them. 

The question of the hour is. How long? Huw long? 
E ach year the thread, which attaches British .India to Great 
Britain, is undergoing greater tension and becoming weaker. 
The methods by which in sterner ages Oriental people were 
kept in subjection are exhausted, and offend the conscience- 
they used to be done, and not reported by special corres¬ 
pondents, The wholesale destruction of a nation by the 
Israelites on their move from Egypt, the high-handed 
policy of Nebuchadnezzar in deporting conquered tribes to 
another region, the slaughter of Genghiz and Timur, and 
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the piles of heads heaped up before a conquered city, the 
billing of women and children, as practised by the Israelites, 
are out of date. We read of them with horror and disgust 
And yet the government has to be carried on: in Europe 
(excepting Ireland and Poland), it may be possible to rule 
hy forms of law, constitutional machinery, and trials by jury, 
and in time of peace we try 10 do so in India; but in time of 
trouble we have n hard problem to solve t “ Inter arm a silent 
leges." 1 have had repeatedly to face it. 

in my travels in Algeria, Russia south of the Caucasus, 
and the Turkish Empire, 1 have listened to terrible stories, and 
reflected how I should have acted under the circumstances, 
the nature of which I could realize. During the Mutinies 
m i$57, 1 was cognisant of outrages as great: the fearful 
vengeance taken at Delhi: slaughtered princes, offenders 
swung off without trial wells filled up with bodies of 
mutineer Sepoys, blowing up of temples, blowing away of 
mutineers from guns, confiscation of property, forcible 
carrying off of women, gallows standing in permanence and 
used daily, summary trial and conviction and execution, men 
sent to the rear and cut up by the soldiery, Mahometans 
hung in pigskins, or their bodies reduced to ashes at the 
foot of the gallows. AH the actors have passed away to 
their account. Revolutions and rebellions, and re-assertion 
of authority, cannot be effected by rosewater and etiquette 
politicians. I came home in 1SG4 in the same ship with 
Garibaldi, the Liberator of Italy, and told him some of these 
things : his remark was that the English after all were 
veramente Tedeschi," or in reality as bad as Austrians, or 
whom they had had such experience in Italy. 

If the state of India were to become such as that of 
Ireland is now, if wc were feds enough to jeopardize our 
empire to enable the absentee landlords to levy exorbitant 
rents from the hereditary resident tenants of their purchased 
estates, if no attempt be made to interest the better class in 
the maintenance of onr rule, the end will be near. The 
consequences to India will he terrible. VVe saw what it was 
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during the Mutinies, and the marvel was, that the tempest 
so soon subsided when a large British army arrived: but 
let it not be forgotten, that it may occur again- and there be 
no British reinforcements available. The card-house may 
fall to lire ground, and the British interlopers, who in the 
hour of their opportunity did their best to malign and 
weaken the patient Government which protected them, will 
be swept out of the land If they were wise, if they were 
able to realize the precarious position of British commerce 
in India, they would support the Government; and let them 
take the opinion of one, who has carefully considered the 
policy of all the existing governments to their subject 
provinces, that there is not one, which equals or comes near 
to the Government of India, in the simple desire to do 
justice to the people whom they govern, without distinction 
of race or religion. It is impossible to allow' an alien 
Briton special privileges in a country occupied by n great 
and ancient people like the people of India, whose ancestors 
were highly civilised at a period, when our forefathers were 
mere savages in skins. Let us only reflect what the world 
owes to India. If they borrowed the germs of the 
Phenician alphabet, they elaborated it to such an extent, 
that the Indian alphabet is one of the notable landmarks 
in science: they invented those numerals falsely called 
Arabic, which superseded the clumsy notation of the 
Romans: they taught the world the dements of grammar; 
and until a knowledge of Sanskrit was acquired, the 
mechanism of the Greek and Latin languages remained 
unexplained. In astronomy they went ahead ; in archi¬ 
tecture they have left monuments of unrivalled beauty ; we 
are slowly finding our way through the wealth of their 
monumental inscriptions on rocks or pillars, and in eaves; 
in poetry and deep speculations as to the origin of mortal 
things, and the relation of the soul to the great Creator, 
they stand unrivalled. Over and above, and independent 
of, the great Hindu sages, came the great creations of the 
Mahometan new birth, and ftr nearly eight hundred years 
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the two streams ran parallel, both at length merging into, 
and coining under, the control of the colleges of Untis i 

India. . . 

If a stranger from another hemisphere were to visit t ie 

Indian Council Chamber, bow surprised he would be to 
hear one member rise, and without further comment, propose 
a bill to amend the law regulating the marriage of Firc- 
ivorshi ppers ; another member would introduce a bill to 
check systematic infanticide in the families of people o 
high station and respectability, by whose ancient customs 
female blood relations did not exist i a third member would 
oress a measure with the smack of the nineteenth century, 
providing for the education of the lowest classes, the 
sweeper and the helot, who had no more concepuon of 
instruction than the birds twittering in the trees. 

Foreigners, who have made a hasty tour through India, 
are surprised at the stoic «Im, with which the British 
official gazes at all that is around him, which strikes the 
pew-comer with intense interest: the fact is, that the 
novelty is worn off and the interest pared down by the 
incessant hard work and grinding responsibilities. During 
my quarter of a century in India it was one unceasing drive 
backwards and forwards from Allahabad to Lahore, to the two 
provinces, to both of which l belonged, and every district o 
both of which 1 had visited. Many things now occur to me 
which I much wish that 1 had paid attention to. Oh, for an 
hour with one of my old friends, to explain a matter which 
must remain unsolved I Oh, that 1 had made better use of my 
opportunities amidst a virgin population, in the midst of 
whom 1 dropped in their simplicity and my freshness t It is 
too late now ; all my old friends of forty-five years ago have 
been consumed on the funeral pyre, or put away in a shallow 
Mahometan grave, perhaps to be pulled out the next night by 
a jackal; but 1 remember their faces and characters still. 

What aa imperfect idea of human Lite in its entirety 
musi those have, who have not visited the East, and con¬ 
templated the ways of men* in one of the three great 
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developments, the Mahometan of west Asia, the Indian, and 
the Chi no-Japanese! The Arabian Nights and many 
portions of the Holy Scriptures have 3 strange fascination, 
because they lift up the curtain, and permit an imperfect 
glance into an oriental world ; but to the sojourner for years 
in the East, all these things arc clothed in a wondrous 
reality. He has himself walked the bazaars at nigliL in the 
disguise of a native, and listened to the chattering of the 
people, and spied out the hidden grievances and sorrows 
of the poor. In the courts of native chieftains he has 
known of favourites who sprung up to greatness like the 
mustard-tree, and, behold, an evil day came, and they 
were gone 1 \Vho has not looked out on the parching 
desert and watched the camels ? ^ ho is not familiar 

with the tong row of so-called worshippers going through 
the drill of afternoon prayer in the Mosque? Who 
is not familiar with the jars of the forty thieves, the 
hunchbacked tailor, the story-teller, the letter-writer, the 
water-carrier, the veiled woman, the minaret, and the pipe ? 
The unpronounceable names resolve themselves Into 
intelligible syllables to our practised ear, and our servants 
answer to the call of the very names chronicled in the most 
fascinating of romances. But the field of romance and fable 
is now terribly circumscribed Modem cyclopaedias and 
maps have left no open space for the islands of the Blest, 
or for the wanderings of Sindbad. No climes are now 
beyond the postman, the tax-gatherer, the newspaper-corres¬ 
pondent, and the grievance-monger. Imagination once had 
a free scope; we have gained materially, but we ha\c lost 
the charms of fancy. We have to regard the well-being of 
India as one of the serious problems of the first quarter of 
the Twentieth Century, and I ask the young patriot to 
remember the sad lament:— 

*' [ fjs well wishiog to bt lxl!c f , hifc l 0*11. 

Robert N. Cbst. 
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THE TURKS IN CRETE. 

The island of Crete, which is now attracting attention as 
tile focus of the continual agitation for Home Rule among 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, was the latest acquisition 
of the Turks in Europe. They conquered it in one of their 
last failing efforts for the propagation of the True Faith by 
the sword of the Holy War ; and at the same time they 
wrested the fortress of NcuhauseJ in Hungary from the 
Emperor of Germany, and that of Kaminiekon the Dniester 
trom the Poles. Rot these two latter conquests they were 
obliged soon after to yidd up again to victorious Christen¬ 
dom at the peace of CarlowiLz, when the Os man] is with 
astonishment saw themselves for the first time compelled to 
resign territories that had been sanctified by the rule of 
Islam to the hands of the infidels. But Crete lias remained 
Moslem now for more than two hundred years, for the 
second time in her history, Along with Sicily, the Balearic 
Isles, and many other lands of the Mediterranean, Crete was 
overrun by the Saracens in the first century of the Muham¬ 
madan erai and tin* Arabs of Spain founded there a 
piratical state which preyed on Christian commerce for three 
hundred years. These sea-rovers landed on the island |>y 
chance, and their Amir, M?cing the fruitfulness of the soil 
and the wealth of the Christian cities, and ambitious to found 
a new State, burned die ships which had brought them : and 
so forced his unwilling men to forget their homes in Spain, 
and to conquer a new one in the island, which now look the 
name of Candia from the "Khandak,' 1 or french which had 
surrounded the first hasty encampment of the invaders. 

In the tenth century, during the decadence of the Arab 
power, the Byzantine Emperor, Nkephoms Rhocas, recon- 
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quered the* bland for the Cross, and exterminated the 

followers of the Crescent with the most ferocious cruelty. 

In the disruption and decay of the Roman Empire of the 

Hast, the possession of Crete became the object of contention 

between the Genoese and the Venetians, and the prize 

finally fell into the dutches of the fatter, and remained in 

their hands for four hundred vears. 

■■ 

Meantime the Ottoman Turks had succeeded to the 
heritage of the Csesnrs, and had rapidly conquered for them¬ 
selves an Empire extending Trom Baghdad on the Tigris to 
Buda or the Danube. They soon came into collision with 
the Venetians in the Levant, and drove them successively 
from many of the islands of the Creek archipelago. Sultan 
Selim the Second, nick-named the Drunken, made war on 
them to obtain possession of Cyprus, which he coveted for 
the sake of its famous wine. The island was overrun by 
the overwhelming hosts of the Musa [man ; and though the 
Venetians succeeded! in arming all the maritime powers of 
the Mediterranean against the common enemy, and totally 
destroyed the Turkish navy in the great battle of Lepanto, 
they were at last compelled to purchase the safety of their 
remaining possessions in the Levant by the formal cession of 
Cyprus to the Suitan. They still retained Crete, and the 
seven Ionian islands, and the small isle of Tino in the 
Cyclades: and in the possession of these they remained 
unmolested by their formidable neighbour for about seventy 
years more. The feeble character of the later Sultans of Lhc 
House of Otliman, the maladministration of their Govern¬ 
ment, the insubordination of their soldiery, the rebellions 
raised in the provinces by the pashas, all combined to „ 
paralyse the energies of the Turkish nation ami to divert its 
attemion from foreign war. 

The Turks at this time firmly believed that they were 
destined to become the conquerors and possessors of the 
whole of Europe: of "the seven infidel kingdoms of the 
Parang," as they themselves called it. Their rise had been 
so rapid, their stu-cess so enormous, that they fully believed 
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themselves to be the chosen champions destined to convert 
the whole world to the true Faith. Bojaxet Yilderiin swore 
that he would stable his horse in St. Peter's, and use the 
high altar fur hi& manger. When each new Sultan on his 
accession visited the barracks of the Janissaries, he made n 
stock speech to the soldiers " that he would meet them again 
at Kixil Alma (the Red Apple 1," meaning the City of Rome, 
ripe like a fruit t« fall into their hands After their conquest 
of the kingdom of Hungary, they expected jjrstt to conquer 
Germany, and from thence to pass on to France and Spain. 
But Suliinan the Magnificent Ik- sieged Vienna in vain, ami 
he.- successors waged a tedious war for thirteen years with 
the German Emperor, which left both sides just where they 
began, and the Turks had gained no further acquisitions 
Civil and domestic broils hud sapped the strength uf the state 
and wasted the energies of the nation The people at length 
became impatient at the long interruption of their career ■■! 
conquest: the world still remained unbelieving: the 
frontiers of Islam were no further advanced. Sultan Murad 
the Terrible collected a great armament for an expedition 
against Malta, but he died before the preparations were com¬ 
pleted. An accident diverted the storm of war to the shores 
of Crute. 

Thc Turks had long cast covetous eyes upon Crete ; it 
was the largest island of the Levant, and it angered them 
that an outpost of the Christians should thus be wedged into 
the circle of their dominions as it were, lying between Egypt 
and the Morca Sultan Ahmad the First had hankered after 
Crete ; and the Turks have a story that he asked all his sons 
in succession to promise to conquer Crete for him, when 
they were grown to man’s estate. He said to the eldest, 
"My Osman, wilt thou conquer Crcta for me?" '»What 
have l to do with Crete?" replied the 1 x>y; "I will con¬ 
quer the land of the white Russian girls, and shed blood 
there." Accordingly when he was grown up and had suc- 
cceded bis hither, Sultan Olknian made war on Poland, not 
wuh much success. Each > f the sons successively declined 
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the task of conquering Greta on some pretext or other, till 
it came to the turn of Ibrahim, the least promising of the 
children, who said, " F’k-ase God, I will conquer Greta from 
the infidels/' So it came to pass that the second conquest of 
Crete by the Musalnmns was commenced in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim, who succeeded his brother Murad the Terriblc. 

The Levant was at that time greatly infested by the 
cruisers of the Knights of St. John : "the cursed crossed 
pirates of Malta," as the Turks called them. It was to 
abate this nuisance that Sultan M urad had determined to 
again attempt the conquest of Malta, which had already 
forced more than one Turkish armament to retire from before 
it?, walls; but the preparations for the enterprise languished 
under Sultan Ibrahim, who was a weak and vicious volup¬ 
tuary- 

It happened that his Khdar Agha (Master of the Maids}, 
a black eunuch called Sumbulli (Hyacinth), had been dis¬ 
placed by some palace intrigue, and had obtained the per¬ 
mission to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Several of the 
ladies of the harem, who were also piously bent upon the 
pilgrimage, were placed under his care for the journey ; 
among them was one who bad been purchased when a girl 
for the seraglio of the Sultan, and had after her admission 
proved to be inmate; she was delivered of a son in the 
harem, and the child accompanied her on the pilgrimage. 
Master Hyacinth conveyed with him many costly effects, and 
forty splendid horses, for whose accommodation the gun- 
deck of the ship on which he embarked was given up ; and 
his suite consisted of nearly a thousand persons, who were 
carried in a huge carrack with him, and in several smaller 
craft, accompanying it, *1 he convoy set sail for Alexandria ; 
but off tiie eastern end of the isle of Crete it was attacked 
by six Maltese gallies. The Turks fought desperately, but 
their ship was so loaded that their guns were useless, and 
the horses broke loose during the fight and increased the 
confusion. The Turkish chronicler, Auliya EfFendi, says 
that the Osmanh captain of the ship abused the Kizlar 
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Agha, saying to him, » Cursed Arab' did [ not tell thee to 
put arms and ammunition into the ship, instead of horses ? " 
and so saying he struck off the unfortunate eunuch's head 
with a blow of his scimitar, and was himself immediately 
cut down by his retainer. After forty-eight hours’ fighting 
the whole flotilla was taken by the Maltese, who carried 
their prizes into the harbour of Cailta, in Crete ; some 
accounts say into 1 lie port of Kalismcna, on the south side 
of the island ; but the Turkish chroniclers say, and the Turks 
believed, that it was Canon. Here they divided their spoil, 
*-dd the horses, and according to the Turkish chronicler, 
violated the women* 

Sultan Ibrahim was furious m the affront put upon him by 
the violation of the sanctity of his harem, and lie immedi¬ 
ately gave orders to complete the fitting out of the expedition 
against Malta, He was greatly incensed against the Vene¬ 
tians also for having harboured the Maltese squadron ; but 
the Bailo, or ambassador, of Venice at the Porte made humble 
apologies, and even, it is said, offered aid to equip the Turk's 
armament against Malta. The Sultan had really no suffi¬ 
cient cause of complaint, lor the Barbary corsairs were in the 
habit 01 taking Venetian prizes into Turkish ports ; at any 
rate he dissembled his anger, and pretended to be satisfied, 
iie had, however, made up his mind to divert the expedition 
from Malta to Crete, He thought the latter would be a 
much easier as well as a more profitable conquest: and he 
was influenced by a favourite who had an old grudge against 
the Venetians* 

This was a renegade Croat, named Joseph Maskuviteh, 
who had been captured young by the Turks, and converted 
to Islara % his master, a Bosmack Beg. This latter had a 
great hatred fur his Venetian neighbours, width he instilled 
into his protege, who was now called Vusufi An Imperial 
chamberlain, who was visiting Bosnia, was struck with young 
Vusurs appearance and address, and begged him for the 
Seraglio; hen* he became one of the Sultans Bostanjis 
(Gardeners) or Palace Guards ; then he entered the corps of 
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Ualtajis (i lalberdiers), amt rose from true situation to another 
till he became Capital! Pasha or Lord High Admiral of the 
Turkish Navy : an example of a not uncommon career for a 
Christian captive boy in the Ottoman Empire in tho^c days. 
YusuF was a favourite with Sultan Ibrahim, and urged him 
to take revenge on the Venetians for their offence in receiving 
the galleys of the Knights of Malta with their prizes. He 
was appointed to the chief command of the combined naval 
and military expedition, the preparations for which were 
pushed on in the arsenals of the capital with the utmost 
vigour. 

The Turks at that time were still one of the great mili¬ 
tary powers, and they occupied in European politics much 
tile same position as the Russian, Empire does to-day 1 heir 
swollen forces lay on the horizon of Christendom, tike a 
threatening thunder-cloud ready to burst and deluge the 
south and east or Europe. All the Christian states paid 
court to the Porte, and submitted to be bullied and insulted 
in the persons of their ambassadors. The Turk would not 
condescend to keep an agent at any European Court, regard¬ 
ing an embassy as a confession of inferiority. I he European 
ambassadors, before they were admitted to an audience of 
the Sultan, were clothed in Turkish robes, and had their 
arms held by Guards during the interview. Their Dragomans 
(Tergnman, Lr. Interpreter) were imprisoned and flogged by 
the orders of the Turkish Ministers for any shortcomings in 
diplomatic relations. The French court cultivated relations 
with the Turks the most assiduously, as possible allies 
against Germany. The Turks on their part considered all 
the Christian powers as their natural enemies, and for long 
they never made a peace with any one of them, but al ways 
a truce only for a certain number of years, at the end <>l which 
the perpetual war might be renewed. The Peace of Sib-a- 
torok with the Emperor of Germany in -v,0. *606 was the 
first instance of a permanent peace being concluded with a 
Christian power. After this they bad also admitted Venice 
to the benefit of a lasting peace. 
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The military power of the Osmanlls was still formidable 
in the seventeenth century, although it was already on the 
wane. They had a standing army of a hundred thousand 
men on foot, while such a force was still in its infancy in 
France, Austria, Sweden, and the other European States, 
At a pinch they could put more than two hundred thousand 
nu rt into the field, while the French or Germans could with 
difficulty muster a quarter of that number. Untrained and 
badly disciplined as their soldiers were, they still were 
formidable from their courage and their skill in using their 
weapons. The chief defect of the Turkish armies was the 
lack of military science: their officers knew nothing of 
either strategy or tactics : and though they were excellent 
at sapping and mining, they were ignorant of the art of the 
engineer. All the advantages which their numbers ami 
their rude organization gave them over their enemies 
were neutralised by the gross incompetence of their 
Commanders. 

Thu hulk of the Turkish military forces, consisting of 
feudal militia and territorial troops, were under obligation 
to serve only through a summer campaign, and were 
dismissed to their homes on the army going into winter 
quart: rs. Orders were given early in the spring of 164.5 
mobilise forces fur the approaching expedition. The 
Sanjak Beys of the European provinces were directed to 
rendezvous with their contingents at Salonika: those of 
Bosnia and Albania were to march to Modem, in the Morca, 
to embark there. Seven Sanjaks (standards) of cavalry of 
Anatolia were to rendezvous at the bay of Chashma, opposite 
to the isle of 5 cio, At Constantinople 14.OQO Sipahis (paid 
cavalry), and 7,000 Janissaries (infantry}, with some 
regiments of Fopjis (artillery), and Jcbejis (ordnance tr ain 
men), with a siege train of 50 battering cannon, forty and 
forty-eight pounders, and an immense quantity of warlike 
stores and material of all kinds were embarked on board the 
licet. One division of men-of-war and transports was sent 
to Salonica, and another to Scio to take up the troops 
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assembled there; and the general rendezvous of the whole 
fleet was fixed at Karystos, at the southern end of 
the island of Lulxta. The Sultan had requisitioned 
the Bar bury regencies for assistance in the Holy War, 
and eight of their war galleys had already arrived in 
the Bosphorus: the rest of their contingent was to 
join tn route. Ten large ships of war were furnished by 
Alexandria, and ten vessels of the English and Dutch in 
Turkish ports were chartered as transports, in addition to 
twelve huge Turkish Maortas or troop-ships. The Imperial 
Ottoman navy furnished sixty-three war-galleys, and the 
armada was completed by three hundred small craft (Kaiks 
and kara-nmrsal). On the 30th of April, 1645 (the year of 
the battle of Naseby ,, the signal was given to weigh anchor, 
and the fleet stood down the Bosphorus with a fair wind. 
The Sultan held a grand Durbar on shore in the morning, 
where the superior officers were admitted to the honour of 
kissing hands, and wore invested with fur pelisses and rich 
robes of honour. 

After the ceremony, when the captains and commanders 
had gone on board their ships, the Sultan and the Grand 
Va^ir retained Yusuf Pasha with them, and they watched 
from the walls of the Palace the fleeL dropping down past 
the Seraglio, every ship saluting with all its guns as they 
passed Seraglio Point in long procession, “like a flock of 
cranes," says Atdlya Effendi, “so that the whole sea seemed 
in a blaze," The Sultan said to Yusuf Pasha “Where are 
you going, Yusuf?" He replied, 11 Please God, to Malta. 
The Sultan told him that he was not destined for Malta, but 
for Crete: and that he was to keep the change of destination 
a profound secret, that the Venetians might be taken by 
surprise, Canea was to be the first ohject of the ex¬ 
pedition. It was supposed to be the spot where the Arabs 
bad first planted the Crescent on Cretan soil a thousand 
years before : the captured Turkish horses of the ill-fated 
Agha Hyacinth had been landed there, and the soil where 
a Turkish hoof had trod was fated to becomt the land of 
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true believers: finally, it was Canea that had harboured the 
galleys of Malta, and it should he the first Cretan town to 
pay the forfeit of its crime. Yusuf Pasha was overjoyed to 
hear the secret of his destination and promised to send the 
Sultan speedily the first fruits of victory. He Lheq repaired 
to his flagship, and the fleet was soon anchored at Gallipoli, 
where a number of the troops were taken on board. 

Sultan Ibrahim had meanwhile sought the sanction of 
religion for the treacherous act which he contemplated. As 
soon At, he had resolved on the conquest of Crete, his Grand 
Vazir being the only person privy lo his intention, he 
addressed the following question to the Mufti or Shaikh 
ul Islam, the chief expounder of the Divine Law:—■ 

" Query, if the infidels are possessed or a land which 
was formerly in the possession of Moslems; if they have 
defiled its Mosques, Colleges, and Oratories with their 
superstitions; if they plunder Musa!man merchant* and 
pilgrims; can the Emperor of Islam, moved by his 
zeal for the house of Cod, wrest these countries from the 
hands of the infidels, and add them to the Musalman 
territory ? " 

The following Fetwa or decision was delivered upon 
Iris question by the Shaikh ul Islam “ Answer. God 
know** everything best. Peace with the infidels is only 
legal, if advantageous to all Moslems; but if not, it is not 
legal at all. As soon as it is useful, it is also allowed to 
break the peace, be it concluded for a fixed time or for ever. 
Tills is justified by the example of the Prophet, who having 
concluded peace with the infidels, which was broken by 
Ali in the sixth year of the Hegira, took the field against 
them in the eighth year and conquered Mecca. The 
Emperor has but imitated the Simna of the Prophet. Ck.kI 
bless his victories. This was written by the poor and 
despised Abu Said.” 

•’The Emperor,” says his faithful chronicler. Auliya 
Effctulj' “ took this Fetwa, and stuck tu it like a cable of 
safety." 
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The fleet encountered rough weather m the Levant; but 
at length Yusuf Pasha found all its divisions united at 
Karystos, where fresh water and provisions were taken in, 
and the horses landed to graze. 

The united fleet again set sail, consisting, says the Turk¬ 
ish chronicler, of "two hundred gullies, tartan as, galliots, 
twelve large Maona (troop-ships), one hundred Firkata 
(frigates), caravel la, galleons, pinks, Butaj, Shahia, Shaika 
and Karamursal—altogether seven hundred ships. I en 
swift frigates, under the command of LKirak Beg, a noted 
corsair, were sent ahead to reconnoitre, and to find the Bar¬ 
bary fleet, fcarly in June the armada passed under the 
island of Cerigo, belonging to Venice, where some of the 
ships touched, and were supplied with food and water by 
the unsuspecting Venetians. 

The whole fleet cast anchor in the Bay of Navarino, 
where the troops were disembarked. Here they were joined 
by six thousand Amauts, who had marched overland ; and 
Yusuf Pasha held a general review of the troops. 

There were fourteen thousand Sipdihis of the six regi¬ 
ments of cavalry of the standing army ; thirty-six regiments 
of Janissaries, ten regiments of Topjis, and ten of jebejis; 
fifty thousand of the feudal militia, mostly cavalry; and 
thirty thousand Pioneers, an undisciplined, unorganized, and 
almost unarmed rabble; altogether nearly a hundred thou¬ 
sand men. The number ot horses is not stated ; nor is any 
mention made of field artillery ; but fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery were carried for sieges. 

After the troops had refreshed themselves on shore, the 
whole were re-emharked, and the order was given to sail for 
Malta. On the Jtoth of June the licet weighed anchor, and 
stood to the westward. This was the last rusr to throw the 
Venetians off their guard, and to prevent intelligence of thi 
altered destination of the fleet from reaching Crete. 

As soon as Yusuf Pasha saw himself dear of the land he 
made signals to the Beys and Captains to repair on board 
his flagship. The course was altered, and the armada 
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steered to the south-east. They passed Cerigo in the dark, 
but not without beirtjj; observed, for the Venetians in the 
Castle fired guns and scat up rockets to warn the inhabitants 
of the Turks being at hand. The mask was now thrown off, 
and all Venetian vessels met with were taken and plundered. 
On the morning of the 24th of June the whole armada was 
off the Cretan coast, dose to the city and harbour of Canea. 

The Venetians were, as the Turkish chronicler exultingjy 
observes, " in a hare's sleep." The Signory were as unpre¬ 
pared to resist a hostile attack, ami as unwilling to admit lilt 
possibility of one. as even an English Liberal Ministry could 
well be. 

The fortifications of the Cretan towns were in bad repair, 
the magazines empty, and the garrisons inadequate. The 
Venetians had believed, what they hoped, that the Turkish 
fleet was really intended for Malta. Still the presence of 
such a formidable force in their neighbourhood bad caused 
them some anxi ety, Turkish captains on the war-path were 
not apt to be discriminating between enemies and neutrals ; 
and the presence of Barbary cruisers in the Levant was not 
reassuring to the dwellers on Christian coasts. The island 
had accordingly been put into the best state of defence 
possible with the inadequate means at disposal: ami scouts 
were sent out who reported the first approach of the 1 urk- 
ish fleet. The Kapiton Pasha was therefore disappointed in 
bis endeavours to take Canea by a surprise. 

The Turks first descended on the island of San Todcro. 
to secure a safe anchorage for their ships before Canea. The 
Venetian garrison in the Castle, having no hope of being 
able to defend it, blew up their magazine, ami escaped to the 
mainland. The Turkish host disembarked near Catiea, and 
occupied the outworks of the town, which had to be aban¬ 
doned, as the garrison was insufficient to hold them. Yusuf 
Pasha immediately invested the place by land and sea, and 
his pioneers covered the ground around the city with a net¬ 
work of approaches. The Turks did not sap up to a 
place by zigzag approaches, but by a scries of small Si-mi- 
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circular trenches with the ends overlapping and communi¬ 
cating, so that their trenches formed a perfect labyrinth 
around and Ln front of their batteries* The Janissaries 
established themselves in the trenches, excavating holes for 
themselves, in which they squatted, each man having his pipe 
and his coffee-pot beside him, and remaining in his place 
sometimes for days together before his post was advanced or 
relieved. 

The breaching batteries were soon completed and opened 
on the town, while the approaches were rapidly pushed for¬ 
ward. The Venetian forces in Gindin, the chief town of the 
island, made attempts to throw succours into Canea, both by 
sea and land, but they were repulsed by the overwhelming 
forces of the Turks. The Turkish cavalry scoured the whole 
island, the terrified inhabitants taking shelter in the towns 
or on the mountains. On the lyth of July, the seventeenth 
day of the siege, the Barbary fleet of fifty vessels fill I 
of troops, the Turkish soldiery of Algiers, Moors, and 
Arabs, arrived off Canea, and the troops were disembarked 
to join in the siege. On the 27th the Turks fired a mine 
successfully, and brought down part of the defences : but 
the general assault that followed was repulsed. Three other 
assaults were unsuccessful ; but, when a fifth general assault 
was on the point of being delivered, the Venetian Governor 
hung out a white flag His garrison was reduced to a hand¬ 
ful of men, bis fortifications were in ruins, and the Greek 
inhabitants were clamorous for surrender, dreading the hor¬ 
rors lu which they would be exposed in the event of a suc¬ 
cessful assault. Accordingly a capitulation was arranged on 
terms both favourable and honourable to the besieged, who 
were permitted to depart with their arms and baggage, and 
all the inhabitants who chose In accompany them were 
allowed to do so with their property. All preferred to leave 
rather than trust themselves to the tender mercies of the 
Turks; and they betook themselves unmolested to Can- 
dia. " During the night,” says Aultya Effcndt, " the* infidels 
embarked for their cursed country.'' 
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Yusuf Pasha made a triumphal entry into the ruined 
town, Four thousand Sipahis, and four thousand Janissa¬ 
ries, Jebejis and Topjis were told off for its garrison (nau- 
baijij with four thousand Pioneers, who were at once set to 
work to repair the fortifications. 

’Hie crosses were torn down from the churches, which 
were turned into mosques, ami Auliya Efftmdi. afterwards 
chronicler of the siege, who was Muezzin to the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, Yusuf Pasha, called the faithful to Mos¬ 
lem prayer. He says i " The clarions sounded after the 
prayer was performed, the shouts of * Allah! * pierced the 
skies, and a triple salute was fired, the report of which shook 
mu only Rome and Persia, but the whole of earth and 
heaven. From seventy to eighty thousand men were imme¬ 
diately dispersed over the seven hundred and seventy miles 
of the island, taking booty, day aud nighty in Lite ways uf 
God. Gold, silver, and brass vessels, fine boys and pretty 
girls, were carried in immense numbers to the Ottoman 
camp, where there was such an abundance that a boy or girl 
was sold for eighteen pjasirrs " 

The Doge and Senate, as soon as they heard of the 
descent of the Turks on Crete, declared war against the 
Sultan, and strained every nerve to provide a fleet and 
army. The former was soon ready, but still too late to 
effect anything for the relief of Cane a, off which port it 
arrived alter the capitulation. ■■ The Admiral," says Auliya 
Efiendi, “when hr saw the Crescent on the tops of the 
steeples, instead of the Cross, became blind from weeping." 
The Turkish Heel had gone to a safe anchorage in the Bay 
of Suda, and showed no disposition to encounter the Vene¬ 
tian fleet, which proceeded on to Candia. 

The war which now commenced tasted for twenty-four 
years, exhausted the resources of the Republic of Venice 
and of the Turkish Empire, and is said to have cost the lives 
of a quarter of a million of combatants. It opened die eyes 
of Europe to the real weakness of the Ottoman Power, 
which was always menacing the peace and threatening the 
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conquest of Christendom.; and yet now proved itself scarcely 
able, after putting forth its utmost efforts, to overcome the 
resistance of a second-rate European State. 

There were great rejoicings throughout the Turkish 
empire on the news of the fall of Catiea. Pelisses of honour 
atid promotions were liberally showered upon the officers “f 
the army and of the contingents from the iJarbary States, It 
was too hastily assumed that Crete was conquered. The 
Turks had overrun all the open country, but the seaport 
towns still held out, and they proceeded to reduce them one 
by one. The lands of the island were divided as Itufs among 
the soldier's of the victorious army, who elected to remain 
and settle in Crete. It is said that many of the Cretan 
Greeks turned renegade to keep possession of their lands. 

Generally the Greeks under Venetian rule were so 
despised by their aristocratic master-, and so harassed by 
Romish propaganda, that they found little to choose between 
Venetian and Turkish rule. Under the latter, at least, all 
sects of Christians were treated with the same contemptuous 
toleration, 

Yusuf Pasha, instead of trying to finish the conquest of 
the island at once, pul the regular troops into winter 
quarters, and brought hack the rest to the mainland, leav¬ 
ing a Pasha as Governor of Crete to re-open the 
campaign in the spring. Meanwhile the Venetians were 
busy increasing their navy and levying tramps. They hired 
regiment* of Piedmontese, Swiss, and Germans, and con¬ 
tinually threw reinforcements and stores into Candia. They 
worsted the Turkish fleet in several partial encounters, 
scoured the coasts, landed in Tenetlos and on the plains of 
Troy, and carried off five thousand Turks ; men, women, 
and children, doomed to labour for life in the galleys or to be 
sold as slaves in the Christian ports of the Mediterranean, 
Sultan Ibrahim was furious when lie heard of this, and 
wanted to issue an order for the massacre of every Christian 
in his dominions, and his ministers with difficulty dissuaded 
him from his mad design. Me then fell foul of Yusuf Pasha 
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because he had not completed the conquest of Crete; and 
when Yusuf answered him boldly, the Sultan (lew into a 
passion and had him beheaded on the spot, a not unusual 
ending tn the career of a Turkish general, whether unsuc¬ 
cessful or not. The Venetian fleet blockaded the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, and the Turkish fleet was unable to put to sea. 
Nobody dared to tell this news to the Sultan, and though 
the blockade was maintained for several years, he remained 
in blissful ignorance of it to the last. 

Meanwhile the Turks in Crete gradually reduced all the 
towns. Rctimo fell in November, 1648. after thirty days of 
open trenches and repulsing two general assaults. 1 he 
Venetian prisoners sent to Constantinople after its capture 
were impaled and suspended alive on hooks for the amuse¬ 
ment of the populace. 

Only Qrndia, the chief town of the island, still 
hoisted the standard with the Lion of St. Mark. In March, 
1648, the Venetian fleet was shattered by a storm, and eight 
of their galleons and eighteen galleys foundered; and the 
Turks took the opportunity to throw reinforcements into 
Crete. On the 5th of May Deli Husain Pasha Opened the 
trenches before Candia. Tlw siege lasted the whole summer. 
The Knights of Malta, the Pope, and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany bent itcels, which threw succours and reinforce¬ 
ments into the town. The siege was pressed with the 
greatest fury, and the place as resolutely defended. In re¬ 
pulsing a sortie Deli Husain was shot through both jaws with 
a musket-ball. Thirty mines were exploded by the besiegers 
and several assaults made without success. On the approach 
of winter the Turkish troops mutinied, and refused to con¬ 
tinue in the trenches. 

Deli Husain rushed into the throng of the mutineers with 
his drawn sabre, and cut a Janissary almost in two at one 
stroke. But he could not succeed in quelling the opposition 
to the renewal of operations, and he was obliged to raise- the 
siege He was at this time Turkish Governor of Crete, and 
was a bold and active soldier He kept the 1 urbish forces 
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m the island in good order, and prevented the Venetians 
from making descents on Lhe coasts. He could not, how¬ 
ever, prevent them from re-taking the castle in the island of 
San Tndero, from which they attempted to repossess them¬ 
selves of (..anea, but Deli I lusam foiled all their efforts, 
The Turks in Crete continually received reinforcements, 
which managed to cross from the Morea and from Rhodes* 
eluding the vigilance of the Venetian squadrons, and Turkish 
vessels also often ran the blockade of the Dardanelles under 
Cover of the night, In [649 Deli Husain collected all his 
forces, and again sat down before Candia on the 30th August, 
and the Turkish army never again quitted their camp before 
the devoted city for the space of more than twenty years 
An enormous number of pioneers were employed in break¬ 
ing ground before the fortress. Within two months seventy 
mines were exploded, arid one thousand Turks had fallen in 
fruitless assaults, tn one of which Count Colloredu, the 
governor of the town, was killed, 

The operations had already been protracted into the 
winter, when orders came from Constantinople to send back 
thither three regiments of janissaries to help to overawe the 
populace <if the capital, who were openly showing their dis¬ 
approval of the eccentricities of the mad Sultan Ibrahim, 
who surpassed i ieliogabalus in luxury, and rivalled Nero in 
cruelty. 

Three regiments were accordingly recalled bum the 
trenches : upon which the other six regiments also quitted 
the batteries, and they could nut be prevailed on to return 
1.1 the sirge. Deli Husain was therefore obliged to turn 
the siege into a blockade, which lasted without interruption 
for seventeen years , but as the town was open to the sea, 
the garrison was in no need of supplies or reinforcements 
l lie Turks hotted themselves and built a fort to protect 
their camp; and a Musaiman town sprang up around it. 
Which they railed New Cfliidia, 

In 1650, a Turkish fleet ..scaped from: the Dardanelles 
during the night, and reached Crete with 1,000 Sipahis, 
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4,000 Uinta)is (paid cavalry}, anti four regimen Ls of 
Janissaries; but Deli Husain still considered ins forces 
insoIficieM to renew the siege. 

For sixteen, years more (hr war was entirely n a sal, except in 
Dalmatia, where the Turks suffered a severe defeat from the 
Venetians at Schemed in 1A54 the P'-rtc made a supreme 
effort to break the blockade of the Dardanelles: they 
collected a fleet of forty-five galleys, twenty-two sailing ships 
anti six Maun us, .md engaged the co-operation of lin. 1 liarbary 
States : aided by the fleets ui l he latter, ilu- Knpitan Pasha 
Murad attiicked and defeated the Venetian fleet of two 
galliasses, eight galley?*, and sixteen sailing ships, and rained 
Lite blockade. Next year', however, the Venetians fitted 
out a larger fleet, and attacked the Turkish fleet under 
Kcuaan Pasha, and almost completely destroyed it. Out of 
seventy nine sail uf the Turks, including galleys, sixty-six 
were cither sunk or taken. After tins victory' the Venetians 
resumed the blockade, and besides conquered the islands of 
Lemnos, Teotdox, and SanioLhraec. In 1657 the Turks 
made another desperate effort to break the blockade ; they 
were defeated, hut ns the Venetians were following them up 
the strait, a lucky* shut from one of the castles on the 
shore struck the magazine ■ ! their flagship, and she blew up 
with a tremendous explosion, which covered ’.lie narrow '-ta 
with a dark pull uf smoke, and strewed its surface with tin 
fragments of the wreck nnd the scorched anti shattered hmhs 
of th* crew . and in the confusion winch followed the i tirks 
were able u» turn the rabies on their enemies. In 1660, the 
Venetians, aided by the Knights of Malta, the Papal forces, 
and some French adventurers, made another fruitless 
attempt ti» regain put session of Carte a they then landed 
at Caudia. and tried in vain to drive the Turks from their 
position before the town N\ year they again defeated 
the Turkish fleet off the island of Milo, sinking sis vessels 
and capturing two. The Turks hud been nmv for some time 
vngiigicd m a war with the Emperor >>(' Germany, and the 
Grand Vswir, Ahmed Kuprili, was in i-ummand of a largt army 
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«ft the Austrian frontiers. The war was at last terminated 
by the cession of Varasdm anti Neil I muse I to the Turks, and 
the Vazir was left at liberty to turn the whole weight of his 
arms on the Venetians. He determined to reduce Candia, 
whicSi had now held out against the Ottoman forces for more 
than twenty years, and had been twice besieged in vain. 

Deli Husain Pasha had been recalled, and his head taken 
off as a recompense for his Jong and Faithful services, on 
siime (also and trivial charge preferred against him by men 
who were envious of Ins reputation, and apprehensive of his 
rivalry; and several Pashas had succeeded him in turn in 
the government of Crete, and the command of the troops 
before Caiutia The Grand Vazir now determined to repair 
thither in person, and to stake his reputation on the reduc¬ 
tion of the obstinate k ity, the last refuge of the infidels in 
Crete. 

Ahmad Kuprili, surnamedl Faril, nr the Righteous, was a 
man -if strong character and of much more intelligence than 
is common among Turks. He and his father. Muhammad 
Kuprili, who was Vazir before him. did much to raise the 
Ottoman empire from the slough of vice and corruption in 
which it was wallowing, and to restore the old renown of the 
Turkish arms They introduced economy into the finances, 
and order into the administration. They roused the old 
Turkish spirit of war and conquest, and nothing was talked 
of but the Holy War. the extension of the territory of Islam, 
and the final subjugation of the infidels. Ahmad Faa.il 
Kuprili was himself an honest and sincere bigot, and m 
plant the Crescent above the Cross was his one supreme 
- dijcct and desire. I Jc had already made territorial conquests 
from the Germans, and he now determined to finish tin 
Venetian war by the reduction of Camlta, and the final 
annexation of Crete to the Ottoman Empire 

Accordingly he ordered munitions of war, and timber and 
all things necessary f- r -.teg* operations, to be cot ready in 
different parts ol the empire, for transport into Crete. A 
large fleet was to be fitted out at Alexandria, to convey the 
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military forces of Egypt across to Candia. The Barbary 
regencies were again summoned to send ships and troops. 
Tunis and Tripoli promised compliance; the Algerines 
pleaded that they were engaged in a war with France, but 
would bend what help they could spare. The Grand Vatir 
himself left Ad nano pic in July, (666 (the Annus Mirabilis of 
Pryden), and crossed the Bosphorus, and marched through 
Asia Minor to a point on the coast near Rhodes, where he 
embarked for Crete, arriving at Canea on the third Novem¬ 
ber. He at once repaired to the camp before Candia, where 
he reviewed the troops, and reconnoitred the town. He in¬ 
spired his men with his own zeal and alacrity ; materials for 
the siege were rapidly collected ; and troops and volunteers 
for the war poured into Crete From the ports of the Morea, 
and of Asia Minor, eluding the vigilance of the Venetian 
cruisers. Towards the end of January the Egyptian fleet of 
twenty-one sail hove in sight of the island, and was simul¬ 
taneously attacked by a Venetian squadron, which was 
cruising to intercept it. The Egyptian flagship was set on 
fire and burnt, and five other ships taken ; the rest managed 
to reach the harbour of Canea, where they disembarked the 
troops. By May all the siege material had been collected, 
and the total number of Turkish troops before Candia 
amounted to seventy thousand men. On the 25th of May 
the Grand Vatir held a council of the Pashas and Aghas to 
determine the dispositions for the siege. 

The fortifications of Candia had been added to and im¬ 
proved by* the most skilful engineers of Europe during the 
twenty years that the enemy had been before the walls j and 
they were now deemed to be all but impregnable. The emeink 
on the land side consisted of seven bastions, called respec¬ 
tively Saint Andr6 on the north-west, Pa nigra 1 probably a 
Greek corruption of Pantocrata, an epithet of the Virgin). 
Bethlehem, Martincngo, Jesus, Vcttiiri, and Sabionera on the 
north-east. The curtains connecting these were covered 
with horn works and demi dunes, and several detached fore,; 
and behind the bastions were cavaliers commanding their 
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interior, to render them untenable if taken by the enemy. 
The whole front was covered with palisades, places of arms, 
covered ways, and caponniercs of the most approved and 
scientific construction : the bastion Martinengo, jn particular, 
presented such a labyrinth of cunningly devised obstacles to 
the unwary assailant, that the Turks christened it " the 
Swine's Snare,” as a delicate compliment to the skill of its 
defenders. 

They gave their own names to all the other works of the 
defence also; for instance, they called the bastion of Bethle¬ 
hem " al Yalmdi ’* (the Jew); and these nicknames arc used 
in the description of the siege operations by the Turkish 
historians. But Turkish annals arc as a rule of but Httle use 
to the searcher for history* truth : as Von Mollke says, 
*• Instead of history the Turks write only inflated bombast.' 1 

In spite of the number of the Turkish forces, it was 
obviously impossible to carry such a strong place by a coup 
de main ; and Ahmad Kupriti determined to commence a 
regular siege. He himself, though a brave soldier, was not 
a skilful commander : but liis defects were owing more to 
want of education than of aptitude. He resolved to win 
Candia by the same tactics by which General Grant in our 
time won Richmond; viz., by giving two, or even three lives 
of his own men for one of the enemy’s, He invested the 
town along the whole of the land side, and his multitude of 
pioneers soon covered the slope of the glacis with a laby* 
rinth of burrows. The breaching batteries were constructed 
and mounted, and a storm of shot and shell directed upon 
the town. The Vazir selected the three bastions of Pa nigra, 
Bethlehem, and Martinengo as the objects of attack : pro¬ 
bably because they were the furthest from tile sea, and so 
the works were less liable to interruption from the Venetian 
fleet. The Grand Vazir himself, with the troops of the 
capital and the European provinces, undertook the operations 
against the bastion Panigra; the Egyptian troops and the 
Barbary contingents assailed the bastion Bethlehem and Lhc 
demi-ltmc Mucenigo; and the troops of Anatolia attacked the 
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bastion Martintmgo and the crown-work Santa Marta, The 
trenches were opened on the :8th May ; the overwhelming 
number of the l urks prevented any chance of a successful 
sortie ; their pioneer”, and sappers worked by relays night 
and day, and carried their trenches ami galleries up to the 
counterscarp. 

Shortly after the commencement of the siege, the Vene¬ 
tian (Jap tain-General Murosim arrived to take command of 
the garrison ; ami reinforcements of Knight* of Malta and 
some Papa! troops arrived. The Venetians kepi tip a con¬ 
tinual cannonade upon the Turkish camp and trendies, and 
met the besieger's mines at every point with counter mint>, 
winch they carried under the Turkish -saps, and often blew 
up their approaches, filling up the trenches with the bodies 
id the pioneers Who were digging them Up to the begin¬ 
ning of September, during the three i rut nth* the siege had 
lasted, one hundred and nighty-two mines had been fired 
by the Venetians, and one hundred and fifty-two by the 
Turks 

The approaches were pushed on fastest against Panigra. 
where the Varir himself directed the ciertiMs of the choicest 
troops of the empire. The walls of the bastion were laid 
in ruins, and in October n general assault was delivered. 
The Turks swarmed inf the bastion, and five of their 
standards were already planted on the walls, when three 
mine*. «ach containing seventy barrels of powder, were 
exploded under them, and standards and assailants were 
blown into the air. The garrison decapitated the Turks 
who hatl fallen inside the defences, and threw their heads 
out over the walls. 

On the f ith of November the Turks sprang four mines 
iwnder the repaired ramparts of Panigra, amt again mounted 
to the assault. After a desperate struggle, in which the 
Agha of the Serdengfclidi (Forlorn Hope), the Janissary 
Aghs. and the .frbcji llashi were killed, with numbers of 
their best soldiers, the assailant* succeeded in establishing 
themselves m Ihr rums of Pnmgra. The outworks of lielh- 
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Ichem amt Martinengo had been taken, but all assault* on 
the bastions themselves had filled, and new works had been 
erected behind Panigra, completely cutting it off from the 
body of the place, and making it untenable. 

The winter rains began, and u« the sStli ol November 
the Grand Vajjtr suspended operations, having already lost 
eight thousand men killed, »tl whom foul hundred were 
janissaries. One llt glrrheg and many Hasfras, Beys, and 
Aghas, and one of the Mameluke Beys of Egypt were 
among tin.- slain. 

Two Venetian envoys, Messers Gavarino and Pad arm u, 
had arrived in the camp to treat, but the Vizir insisted on 
the surrender of Camtia as .1 preliminary to any negotiation, 
which the Venetians would nut hear of, so no agreement 
could be come to. However, Ahmad Kuprili had buoyed up 
the courage of the troops by telling them that the envoys had 
come to arrange for the surrender of the town, hoping that 
it would be taken before the deceit should tie discovered ; hut 
when he found then was no hope of taking it that year, he 
had the two envoys secretly put to death, U> prevent tin: 
troops discovering that he had been amusing them by false 
promises. He then hud the elTruntery to write to the Sig* 
nory of Venice, reporting that the tw*- envoy 1 had died of 
fever, and asking that a fresh agent be sent, empowered to 
treat for the surrender of Gfindta. It is difficult to believe 
m Midi pel fitly on the part of a man celebrated by 
the Turks as ** The Righteous," but the story is vouched 
for by the accurate and conscientious Von Hammer And 
wo must remember that the exercise of a Musalniao’s 
virtue extends only to Musalmtms ; and that all infidels 
are regarded, as the Gentiles were regarded hy the Chosen 
People, as outside the pale of humanity 

The Turkish troops were kepi iti the trenches during the 
whole winter, occupying them every day 111 sis regularridlefe, 
four of which were takut by the .lantssanrs, and two by the 
irregular troops 

The Grand Vanr occupied the lime in raising sljurc 
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batteries, to prevent vesseU entering the port of Cant]ia ; he 
was thus able to annoy all Christian ships entering Lin- har¬ 
bour, but could not succeed in stopping them altogether 
He also fortified the anchorage of Chnnakliman close by, 
and made a depot, there fur stores and supplies ; and the 
Furkish ships and galites now came in there instead of going 
round to Canea, He also established a cannon foundry, 
and cast twenty new guns and ten mortars of large calibre, 
and also some guns of the same calibre as the Venetian 
pieces, in order to utilise the thirty thousand cannon shot 
which the besieged had fired into his camp, and which he 
caused to be carefully collected. All the Turkish battering 
guns were re-cast, having become worn out by excessive 
firing. 

Morosini had taken the sea with twenty gal ties from Caii- 
dia t and cruised before Channkliman to intercept Turkish 
reinforcements and stores, 

Memi Pasha, of Rhodes, was coming to Crete with twelve 
galleys; but being afraid of the Venetian .squadron, he put 
into Ketirm), from whence he sent U> the Va/ir asking him 
far orders. The Vazir sent Khalil Pasha with twelve hun¬ 
dred picked men to reinforce him, and desired him to come 
on to C hannkl i m a n - He was intercepted by Morosini. 
Mvtni Pasha, and Dourak Beg, the corsair, who was with him, 
wished to retire before such a superior force; but Khalil 
Pasha insisted on their fighting, Memi Pasha and Dourak 
Beg were both killed, and six of their galleys taken ; Khalil 
Pasha escaped with the other six to Ketimo. 

However, soon after the Kapitan Pasha Kaplan (the 
Leopard) arrived with a large Turkish fleet, lie defeated 
the Venetian fleet under Giorgio Vi tali, at the isleof Nio, and 
put up a monument with a tablet and an inscription com¬ 
memorating his victory, winch has been rescued from 
oblivion by some Christian antiquary, and is now m the 
museum at Milan. After this, reinforcements were poured 
into Crete. Four thousand Sipahis and SUadhars (paid 
cavalry), one thousand Mamelukes, eight hundred Janissaries, 
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five hundred jebejis, one thousand Topjis, one thousand 
Laghumjis, with 15,000 shell. 20,000 grenades, and 60,000 
round-shot. and all siege material in abundance, were Sanded 
in the island, and convoys of ships were employed bringing 
provisions from Smyrna* 

The trenches were re-opened early in June, but ibis 
time the principal attacks were directed against the sea- 
bastions at each end of the etutintt: St. Andre and Sabionera, 
The detached fort of San Deinetrio outside the latter work 
was at last taken. A fresh Venetian envoy arrived in Use 
Turkish camp, but he had no authority to treat for the 
surrender of Candia, but referred the Grand Yazir to the 
Captain General Morosim. The Due dc Feuillade, an adven¬ 
turous French knight errant, who had already distinguished 
himself against the Turks in Hungary, when Ahmad Kuprili 
was beaten m a pitched battle by the Imperialist general 
Montecuculli, arrived in Candia at the head of five hundred 
noble French soldiers of fortune, who had organised an 
expedition at their own expense. These gallants, after 
signalising their valour in the defence of the ramparts, 
proposed to Morosim a general attack on the Turkish camp, 
and when he refused to hazard his troops in such a rash 
enterprise, they undertook it bj’ themselves Before dawn 
they mustered in the ditch of Sabi on era; but the Turkish 
batteries opening and concentrating their fire upon their 
lurking-place, told them that their enemies had been 
forewarned of their attempt by some traitor in the town. 
Nothing daunted they sallied forth sword in hand, and drove 
the Turks from their trenches before Sabionera; but the 
whole Turkish army came down upon them, and they were 
finally driven into the town with the loss ofhalf their number 
killed and wounded. 

The fame of the defence of Candia had spread through 
all Christendom, and its crumbling ramparts became a school 
of arms for noble volunteers front every' country of Europe , 
while Ghazis from all parts of the Musalman world. Tartars, 
Turks, Moors and Arabs repaired to the camp -of the Y'azir 
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to win the title of Miijahid or " the crown of martyrdom." 
The age of the crusades seemed to Imve returned Ten 
ships from Tunis, euicJ ten from Tripoli, arrived in Crete this 
year, hut the Algerines were still occupied by their quarrel 
with the French. 

A more serious danger than the sorties of the garrison 
now menaced the continuance of the siege. The Sultan 
Muhammad the Fourth wrote to the Grand Vaxir, complaining 
bitterly of the enormous expenses of the siege, and urging 
hhn to finish it at once, or otherwise to put an end to the 
war The contents of his letters leaked out and cainc to the 
ears of the troops, who were heartily weary of the fatigues, 
hardships, and dangers of the protracted siege. The 
Sipahis and Janissaries broke out into mutiny: they sur¬ 
rounded the tent of the Grand Vaxir and stoned him when 
he came out to address them. Their Aghas assailed the 
mutineers with blows and reproaches, and 11 rally succeeded in 
shaming them into returning to their duty The siege 
operations were again suspended by :Iil arrival id winter! 
but the indefatigable Vaxir kept the trenches strongly 
guarded, and redoubled his activity in preparing for (he 
renewal of the siege. He wrote to the Sultan assuring him 
that Candia was about to fall, and that it would be an 
eternal disgrace to Islam and to the Ottoman Empire if 
they should succumb to the infidels after a contest of twenty 
years, 

In the spring the siege «iu recommenced. As the 
ground was solid rock between San Demin rio and Sabi one in, 
the Turks brought earth in immense quantities and built 
up their approaches over the surface of the rock with sand¬ 
bags strengthened by gabions and fascines On the 31st 
of March the Janissaries stormed Sab ion era. bm im¬ 
mediately they had established themselves in the bastion, 
the Venetians sprung a mine, blew hundreds of the as¬ 
sailants pnto the air, and in tbc confusion re-took the 
bastion. On the 7th of April the Turks sprung a mine 
under the rampart of the Sa burner .1 and brought a great 
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part of it into the ditch. The troops were all in the 
trendies ready to assault, but they could not be induced to 
advance; they contented themselves with opening a 
tremendous fire tut the bastion, but the utmost efforts of 
the Vaiir and Pashas could not prevail on them to mount 
the breach, The Venetians had mean while, with tremendous 
labour, tunnel led under the rock un which the Turkish 
trenches were built up, and they now sprung a mine, which 
shattered the solid rock into fragments, shook the city and 
the country for miles round with its explosion, and 
engulphcd the Turkish works The Turkish troops again 
began to murmur; hut the Janissaries were kept to their 
doty by the exertions of their Kutkiaya ( Lieutenant Generali 
AM) Aghii, who became afterwards Pasha of Buda, and 
who died in the breach when that city was re-taken by the 
Germans in 1686 

A body of seven hundred volunteers did actually 
mutiny, protesting against the hardships they were exposed 
lo ; but the rest of the troops remained staunch, and the 
mutineers were glad to purchase pardon by consenting to 
man the mines at the Snbhmcra, the must dangerous place 
in the whole siege -works. Fierce encounters took place 
daily underground in these Subterranean galleries; 
Mosul mans and Christians continually toiled and strove 
for mastery in a gigantic labyrinthine rabbit-warren. 

Meanwhile the Most Christian King, influenced hy tlie 
appeals of the Pope, had fitted 0111 an arm ament for the 
relief of Candia, under the command of the Due de 
NosHles, with whom were the flower of the French nobility, 
the Due de Beaufort, the Count St Pul Longueville, the 
Chevaliers, VVndome, d'Harcourt, Lorraine, Bouillon, 
OiunpictTc, Ilea uvea», Colbert and many others, with six 
thousand soldiers : ‘'a herd of irrational swint "(Khan&£ir-i 
he tadbir) according to the Turkish chronicle of the siege. 
The arrival uf such a large reinforcement to the garrison 
struck dismay into the Turks ; and at the same time letters 
came from the Sultan, giving the Vawr ,irU blantht t.> art 
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according to his judgment. Ahmad Kvipriii called a Council 
of War of all the Pashas and Aghas of the troops to 
deliberate on the best course to be pursued, and he himself 
withdrew from the deliberations,, to give full freedom of 
discussion. One of the officers, named Rasul Agha, then 
made a spirited speech to the Council, reminding them of 
the toils the; had undergone, and the bloodshed they luid 
witnessed, and asking them if all their labour, and all tin 
blood of so many martyred Musalmans, should be spent 
in vain ? The voice of the Council was unanimous for the 
vigorous prosecution of the siege, to the great joy of the 
pious Vizir. 

Soon after their arrival the French troops made a 
general sally upon the Turkish works. It was at first 
successful, and the batteries and trenches were carried in 
many places. Unfortunately a powder magazine in the 
Turkish trenches caught fire, and blew up some of the 
Frenchmen : a panic seized the rest, and they fled bach into 
the town, leaving twelve hundred killed and wounded in 
the 1 lands of the l urks. The Vizir gave ten piastres for 
each Frenchman's head brought to him, and seventy 
piastres for each living prisoner. The brave young Due 
de Ueuufort had been foremost in the sortie, and be was 
reported missing after it; hot was his body ever found, 
though the French offered the Turks its weight in gold 
for it T and the Vizir ordered search to be made for it. 
The jewellery taken from the bodies of the French knights 
and noblemen made a rich spoil for the Turks, and the 
Ottoman camp became fur some time a mart for precious 
stones. 

On the 3rd July, a fresh Christian squadron anchored 
before the town, consisting of fifteen French, nine 
Papal, seven Maltese, and four Venetian ships. Another 
general attack by land and sea was made on the 
Turkish camp, but no serious impression could be made on 
the numbers of the Turks. A French ship was blown up 
tar, y ’ Tl the day, which put the attacking fleet into con- 
bisian, and the enterprise miscarried. 
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The Turks, relieved from the apprehension of inter¬ 
ruption, renewed their approaches in thirteen different 
places. Four of their saps were run by the Janissaries, 
one by the A jam Oghlans or Janissary recruits, one by the 
Jebejis, one by the Sagbans (dog-keepers) or foot-guards ul 
the Grand Vazir, three by the feudal militia uf Rumelia, two by 
that of Anatolia, and one by the Cretan Militia. Seventeen 
assaults were delivered in rapid succession, and m several 
places the Turks crowned the encatik and looked down into 
the town. Morosini was for still holding out, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, there was a misunderstanding between him and the 
Due de Noailles; the French commander attributing the 
Venetian's caution to treachery, when it really seems to have 
proceeded simply from prudence. 1 here was bad blood 
between the French and Italians, and the lormer were 
chagrined at their heavy losses and disappointed of reaping 
the glory which they had expected. 

De Noaiiles declared that the town was untenable, and 
determined to return to France, 1 he Maltese and Papalini 
shared bis opinion* The latter had brought with them to 
Candia the Turkish child, born in the Seraglio and taken 
with his mother in the capture of Sumbulii Agha’s pilgrim- 
ship five-a rub twenty years before. His captors pretended to 
believe that he was a son of the Sultan, and named him 
Ottoman*, and he was brought up to the Christian priest¬ 
hood. Padre Ottemano had been sent to Candia irom poli¬ 
tical motives, though what effect was expected from his 
presence there it is not easy to discover, lie was glad 
enough to leave the place again with his protectors. On the 
3ist of August the allied squadrons weighed anchor and 
left Candia to its fate 

Morostnt remained, with less than four thousand men. to 
defend the town, mto which the Turks were breaking on 
every side It was hopeless t« prolong his gallant defence, 
and he hung out the white flag 

Ahmad Kupnli. on his side, was loo anxious to gain pos¬ 
session of the long-desired prize to risk any chance of another 
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repulse Hostage*, were exchanged —as was always tlic 
custom in any negotiation between Turks and Christians — 
neither of whom would trust the other. The V&zir, who 
could not contain his joy, feasted and royally entertained 
the Venetian hostages. Plenipotentiaries were appointed on 
both sides, and after seven days a treaty, in eighteen 
articles, was drawn up. by which Candia was surrendered, 
on condition or the garrison and all the inhabitants being 
allowed to depart with all their property ; and the island of 
Crete was ceded by Venice to the l urks 

On the :6th of September the standard of the Cross was 
lowered from the flagstaff on the Arsenal of Candia. On the 
27th the Grand Vazir made a triumphal entry into the 
tuwn, and received the eighty-three keys nf the gates and 
public buildings The last of the garrison embarked for 
Venice the same day Ahmad Kuprili then hastened to 
receive the congratulations uf Jus old mother, whom he had 
brought to Crete during the siege, to comfort hitn with her 
counsel and advice, and who had steadfastly exhorted him 
L-* persevere in winning glory and profit for Islam. On the 
3rd of tJctober he held :i grand divan in Candia, when pro- 
mntiotis rewards, and pelisses and dresses of honour, plumes 
and decorations were lavished on officers and tntrn of Lhc 
victorious army ; and pompous despatches were dictated, to 
be transmitted to all quarters of the empire, containing the 
joyful news of the triumph .d Islam. They who participate 1! 
in that triumph never dreamed that it would be the last. 

It was a dearly bought triumph. In tin conquest of 
the island it is computed that more than two hundred thous¬ 
and Turks perished during the twenty-five years of the war 
In the third and Iasi siege, which endured s'-.r nearly three 
years, *>nc hundred thousand Tork- were put Aor* Ur romhat, 
of whom thirty thousand were slain. The Venetians 
estimated the Christian loss during the siege at twelve 
thousand killed ami twenty thousand wounded. The 
garrison had made ninety-six Mirties, :md bad sustained 
fifty-six assaults, and fifty-five subterranean attacks. They 
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had sprung eleven hundred and seventy -two mines; while 
they reckoned that the Turks had exploded three times as 
many. The Venetians had thrown more than forty-eight 
thousand shells, and more than one hundred thousand 
grenades, besides five thousand eight hundred made of 
glass. 

Candid had undergone three sieges, the last «f which 
hail heen irlmdy pressed for nearly three years, anti the 
blockade of the city on the land side had lasted more than 
twenty years. Many of the besiegers bad spent the best 
pan of their lives before her walls. Never had a fortress 
been more strenuously attacked, or more obstinately de¬ 
fended, during all the wars that had been waged with but 
little lULcrmisakm, for the past thousand years, along the 
frontiers of Christendom and Islam. 

Crete has ever since remained a province of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. Fifteen years later, when the tie feat of the 
lurks before Vienna united Germany, Poland, Russia* and 
Venice against the Crescent, the Venetians attempted to 
recover Candiu ; but the fortune or war diverted their arms 
td the Mrtrca, and Crete remained under the Turkish yoke. 
Only the hardy Kleplus of Sphakia, like the mountaineers of 
Czern agora, continued to defy the Pasha and the tux- 
. ithcrer in the fastm ^ ot their inaccessible mountains 

The general insurrection of the Greeks on the main¬ 
land seventy years ago was soon foil coved by a rising of 
ilietr compatriots in Crete. The Turks were massacred or 
driven to take refuge in the for lifted towns. But 
Muhammad All, Pasha of Egypt, despatched a force of 
disciplined troops under his son, Ibrahim Pasha, lo <[iidl the 
insurrection in Crete, His newly raised regular army had 
just been employed nv driving the fanatical Wahhabis from 
die holy cities of Arabia; and now it was diverted from 
the destruction of Moslem zealots to the extirpation of 
Christian rebels The war was carried on in Crete with tin- 
same ferocious contempt for the laws of humanity that 
always marked the struggles “f the Turk with his revolted 
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subjects, and Mused mans and Christians vied with each other 
in deeds of perfidy and cruelty. Hut the regular tactics 
and discipline of the Egyptians seconded their numbers lot' 
formidably, and though the rebellion broke out afresh 
several times,, it was at length finally and ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed, Crete remained in the occupation of the Egyptians 
for some time, and then was handed back lo the, Sultan on 
the settlement of the differences between Turkey and Egypt, 
through the mediation of the European Powers, Since then 
the Christian population of the island has been in a chronic 
state of agitation against Turkish rule, which has culminated 
more than once in overt insurrection; a state of political 
unrest, only aggravated by repression, and encouraged by 
concession, and which can never be remedied but by satis¬ 
fying the national aspirations of the Cretans fora political 
union with the kingdom of Greece. 

When we remember that the inhabitants of the seven 
Ionian islands preferred annexation la Greece to remaining 
under the foreign rule of Great Britain, in spite of the 
firm and just administration, and the material advantages, 
which they enjoyed from the connexion; we cannot b< 
surprised thm the Cretan Greeks should have the same 
desire in a still greater degree, living as they do under an 
alien, infidel, feeble and corrupt government In the 
gradual but steady decay and disruption of the Ottoman 
empire, it cannot be long before a second partition of tile 
territories still reded over by the Sultan follows the first 
partition effected by the Treaty of Berlin: like the 
analogous successive partitions of Poland. The case of 
Crete and Armenia to-day is exactly the same as that of 
Bulgaria ;md Herzegovina, before their separation from the 
Ottoman dominions. 
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THE TEMPLE OF JAGANN/tH. 

li is presumed that the intelligent readers of this Review 
are more or less acquainted with the principles of the Hindu 
mythology, in which, considering the vastness of our empire 
in Hindustan, and the very large number of subjects of the 
Queen -Em press concerned in such enquiries, it becomes a 
matter of extraordinary interest to pierce the crust of obscu¬ 
rities, and reach what was styled, many years ago, " those 
strata of pseudo-religious fiction in which are preserved 
the debris and the fossilized skeletons of the Faith." 

If religion in the West be an organized devotion, as has 
Sjeen affirmed, notwithstanding these mythic iniquities, to 
which we are about to give some attention, it is certainly 
not Jess so in the East. And this is peculiarly applicable to 
Jagannatii and the worship at his Idol-Shrine. Taking the 
best Oriental authorities, we learn that the term Jagannath 
is to be found written in at least a dozen different ways. 
But there is no dubiety as to the word itself in the Sanskrit 
anil its dialects. The only letters there are /, g, ?i. rath — 
each consonant having in it the inherent short sound of a. 
According, therefore, to Sir William Jones’s system, the 
word should be written Jagannath, It i$ compounded of two 
words, Jagod (in composition, jegm), world, and nath, lord, 
meaning “ Lord of the World. 1 ' With reference to this 
high-sounding title, it is curious to remark thst the celebrated 
Buddhistic King, Asoka (335 n r.), built a temple at Gya 
(in Behar) while possessing the title of Ruler of the World. 
This nominal assumption of power over all nations is. ns 
doubtless many or our readers arc aware, likewise found in 
the mandates of the Kings 01 Assyria. Purl, the city of 
the I do! -Shrine, is situated on the western coast of the Bay 
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01 Bengal, in the Province of Orissa, forty-nine miles south 
or Cuttack, and 298 miles from Calcutta. It is also called 
iagannath, which name, tlic Brahmans say, is derived from 
that of the “prodigious idol venerated by the Hindus," 

Our first visit to Pi'in Iagannath dates many years back ; 
but this fact is rather in our favour than otherwise, as our 
notes were taken at a time when the transition state of the 
Hindu mind was less rapid and confused than it is now, or 
when the Kali YQg T or present evil age, corresponding with 
tile iron age of the Greeks, was slower in its progress than 
at the present. Still, in its chief characteristics, the religion 
of Jagannaih, or the worship at his Idol-Shrine, like other 
things Oriental, remains unchangeable in the midst of 
change f So, with the hope of entertaining our readers 
for a brief period, we shall again act the part 0/ the in* 
<juisitive traveller, and exp lure a little amidst the sand-hills 
and the south-west face of the town. It is sunset, and the 
sun has just brightened the dingy hue of Jaganoath's temple, 
while the itra sends forth its nevcriirilermitting roar, About 
liiilf-a-mitc from the town, on the seashore, is a place of note, 
styled " Surgdwar "—Swerga-dwara — the gait of heaven, 

I kre the relatives of deceased Hindus bury or burn their 
corpses, when they are believed sure of an immediate en¬ 
trance into paradise, body ns well as soul, Swcrga j 3 the 
paradise of Indra, god or the elements, bringing to memory 
Urn lines in Southey's “Curst- of Kehamaj" where indra 
says : — * 

" No chilli of nan, Ercenin, in the? bowers 
OF blisa may sojourn, till he haih pul off 
1 lie tnorLii pail; for on mortal] jy 
Timz and Irsfirmiij md Death attend M 

As you, perchance, kick against a skull in the sand, you are 
Ittd to think that there is a terrible reality about the last line ; 
for, sun; enough, 14 Infirmity and Death " do attend in their 
blackest colours the many fanatics who year after year visit 
the Swergu-dwara of Purl. Having inspected several 
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minor shrines near the seashore, and the Puri burial* 
ground—a small magazine of mortality, containing tombs 
of the military man, the civilian, and the missionary—we 
proceed westward to Jaganndth’s temple, that familiar bea¬ 
con to the navigators of the Bay of Bengal, which is said to 
have been built at an expense of from forty to fifty lakhs of 
rupees, or about ,£500,000. The Temple of JagannAth is 
stated to have been built in honour of Vishnu, the preserving 
member of the Hindu triad; and here it is curious to 
remark that there is not a temple in India dedicated tn 
Llie worship of the creative member, or Brahma. Siva, the 
destroyer, has many of his own throughout the land. 

The most confusing portion of Hindu mythology is that 
belonging or relating to the aveiiaras, or descents of the 
deities upon earth in human or other shapes. Many of the 
Hindus admit Buddha (wisdom) — that quiet, sleepless 
philosopher, who has given so much trouble to men of sci¬ 
ence — to be an incarnation of Vishnu ; but others among the 
Brahmans and different tribes deny their identity. JagannAth 
b likewise said to be One of the popular incarnations of Vish¬ 
nu: ; but his far-famed temple being situated, as particularly 
remarked by Colonel Sykes in Ins learned " Notes on Ancient 
India," ,J on or near the site of a celebrated relic temple of the 
Buddhists," there is every reason to believe that the modern 
worship of Jaganmith has a Buddhist origin. According to a 
former Head Clerk of Furf, who wrote on the subject; — 
' During the Satya Vug, or gold age, the temple was erected 
by Maharajah I ndradyumnn. who placed within it the three 
idols I Jdganrt&k, his brother Buthhutira, and his sister 
_S ithhulnt A fabulous story of the famed Maharajah's pm- 
cceding to heaven to invite Brahma to consecraio JagannAth, 
follows, which is dmilnr to one related by Stirling in his 
'‘Account of Orissa/' who in noway connects it with history, 
but merely alludes to it as a fable, or one of the many 
ingenious speculations which have been hazarded upon the 
origin and meaning of the worship of Jagannath. Both 
authorities have iheir great Monarch or Indradyumna, in 
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the Satya YOg. After the celebrity given by Imlradyumna 
to jagannath (a d. 480), it is written that the temple was 
ttttirely covered with satid, in which it remained buried 
for a long time, It would therefore be unknown 
to travellers during that period ; and this circum¬ 
stance, or a want of reverence for the shrine, may be in 
some way connected with the decline of Buddhism in the 
province. Colonel Sykes allude? to a Chinese traveller, 
Kiuan-thsang, who makes no mention in his passage 
through Orissa, during the early part of the seventh century, 
of the Temple of Jagannath, ■* now so celebrated and vener¬ 
ated’* The Giinga Vansa, princes of Orissa, so distin¬ 
guished for their liberality in the erection of public works, 
rank among their number Unung Bhim Deo, and Ungora 
Narsinh Deo to lh« former is generally attributed the 
restoration or completion of the present temple ; and to the 
latter the construction of that dark, sublime, massive pik, 
about eighteen miles distant,and beside which we have stood 
with wonder ami admiration—the far-famed Black Pagoda, 
with its classic faces sculptured here and there on the 
marble, so beautiful, in a few in stances, that [hey hardly 
seem to belong to the vile world around them. The circum¬ 
stance of the lent pie of jagannath being entirely covered 
with sand, we are told, was brought to the notice of Rajah 
Unung Bhlm Deo, who immediately set out to discover it, 
and happening to find the spot, he then removed the sand, 
and the temple was rtslored. a.i>, 119S. If Unung Bhlm Deo 
did not build the greater portion of the present edifice, to 
him may be attributed the erection of the grand tower. 
He probably likewise built the whole of the minor temples 
within the enclosure, while he was engaged, at an enormous 
expense, in flooding Part with a barbarous magnificence, 
which, in some measure, lias lasted even to the present day. 
In thirty years the population of Puri rose from 40,000 to 
nearly 80,000, of which about 4,000 were priests—priests 
or attendants upon JagannaLh. Taking a telescopic view of 
the Temple from an elevation of one mile and a half north- 
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east of the town, we behold the Bar Dewal, or great tower 
nearly 190 feet high, towering majestically above the dark 
and gloomy landscape below. The entire height of the 
tower from the ground is about 21c feet. Adjoining the Bar 
Dewal, anti rising to a height of some 70 feet, two square 
pyramidal-roofed buddings strike the eye ; they appear 
elaborately carved, with a nearly Hat apex, from which, tike 
that of the great tower, rises a small irregular cone, ap¬ 
parently composed of circular stones, the top-stone sur¬ 
mounted by a sort of um. Numerous temples, of various 
shapes and sizes, are to be seen in the enclosure, to the 
right and left of the Bar Dewal. The great tower and 
adjoining buildings bear on their summits the Chtikra (wheel), 
Vishnu’s symbol. Stirling compares the shape of the lowers 
or temples of Orissa — anti they are all somewhat similar to 
the Bar Dewa! of Jagannath — to a phial with the stopper in¬ 
serted. We think it belter to compare them to old- 
fashioned pepper-boxes; but. perhaps, the likeness is more 
remarkable at the 999 Sivan temples of Bhobaneser than at 
.lagannith. The eye of the traveller must now be content, 
until having left the eminence from which we have been at¬ 
tempting a description, and proceeding on our tour of 
research, we at length enter the town of Puri, and passing 
along through the silent streets, by houses with raised 
foundations—some of the domiciles composed of mud, others 
of masonry — we speedily find ourselves before the Sink 
Ditricaztft, the lion or eastern and principal of the four 
entrances to the great Pagoda. Regarding the dimen¬ 
sions of the lofty stone wall enclosing jagannath's 
temple, and the general measurement of the sacred build¬ 
ings, every author differs ; and ibis is not strange 
when we consider that neither Christian nor Mussulman 
has ever been allowed to cross the litres hold. We 
believe there is one solitary case in which a Major 
Carter, at the risk of his life, managed to enter with the pil¬ 
grims the sacred shrine of Jagannath: such was the danger 
attending the too inquisitive traveller on his visit to the 
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U'ryan " Holy Land." as the ground about the temple is 
called. The rojf of the building* particularly that f the 
Bar Devval, are said to be singularly ornamented with various 
representations of monsters ; and Uie walls abound with carv¬ 
ings of demons and giants of every description. In niches on 
the outer walls are various we 11 -executed 1 1 lustrations of Hindu 
obscenity. Wc have no space to further describe the ex¬ 
terior of this most celebrated shrine m India, Wu should 
have Uked to dwell u little un the beautiful column of block 
marble—some forty leel in height'—at the principal entrance, 
brought fnrtn the Temple of the Sun at Knnurnk, and 
formerly surmounted by the image of the monkey-god, 
Hanuraan, and numerous other matters mythological and 
architectural ; especially considering wltat Hecren tells us, 
that the architecture ot India is the daughter of its religion ; 
but it is necessary to proceed with our narrative. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, the Matioinctlans tuuk 
entire possession of Orissa; and we now behold, under the 
power of the iconoclastic zealots, the high priest of J;igan- 
nath stealing away with the three carefully wrapped up 
images, to conceal them in the hills, from this petty war¬ 
fare the much-talked-ot but little under stood pilgrim-tax de¬ 
rived its origin. The tax on pilgrims yielded the Mogul 
Government a revenue of 900,000 rupees. l he Mahrattas. 
who succeeded them in the government of Orissa, levied the 
tax; and the British followed the example of their prede¬ 
cessors. Before iSOj, when Jagannath fell into our hands, 
the king, a Mabratta chief exacted tolls from the pilgrims* 
passing through his territories to the great idol-shrine. At 
one place the toll was not less than £ 1 9s. for each foot- 
passenger, if be had so much property with him When a 
Bengali Rajah used to go, he was accompanied by one or 
two thousand people, for every one ot whom he was obliged 
to pay toll. The Honourable hast India Company's govern¬ 
ment levied a tax of from one to six rupees on each passes? 
ger. A pilgrim-tax was established sl Gya and Allahabad 
by the Moguls about the same time that at Jagnrmath. 
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From an old document be To re us, we learn that the fore¬ 
fathers of a certain class of Brahmans from time immemorial 
visited Jagatinatb, and that they were permitted to perform 
their ceremonies without "impediment, delay, or molesta¬ 
tion," by the successive rajahs or chieftains of the district. 
The descendants of these Brahmans and their relatives visited 
tile Temple while it was under the Mahratla jurisdiction. and 
were invariably treated with every attention and assistance 
by the pundahs or priests. These people term Jagannath 
"a venerable fane of Hindu reverence, ‘ In their opinion a 
pilgrimage to Puri is one of the most important acts of ob¬ 
servance enjoined to a Hindu in the ritual of his religion. 
"At this resting-plact," say the deluded creatures, "the 
mind receives its last solace when all prospects in life are 
commonly drawing to a dose," Such is the importance ol 
the Mecca of Hindustan — the chief seat, in Eastern India of 
Brahmanical power — the principal stronghold of Hindu 
Superstition—to which pilgrims at the present day resort 
front every quarter of India, 1 he pilgrim hunters of the 
latter end of the i8tb century must have found little difficulty 
in causing multitudes to undertake the pilgrimage, especially 
when the Afahratta power and name extended from the 
Himalayas to nearly the extremity of the Peninsula 
Eti passant, it may be stated that, during the influence of 
Mahomed an power in Orissa (at intervals from 1568(0 1758, 
when the province was yielded by Alt Verdi Khan to the 
Mahrattas), Jagannath was celebrated Far and wide. It had 
its numerous priests and imposing ceremonies, and, above 
all, its multitudes of pilgrims, from whom the Moguls, as 
already remarked, drew a large revenue. Lord Auckland 
in our time abolished the pilgrim-tax, but ordered that a 
donation of R*. 36.000 a year, which had been paid out of it, 
should be continued from the public exchequer 

It is the opinion of some great Oriental scholars that no 
portion of Hindu mythology is more uncertain or confusing 
than what treats of the Hamas Relating to Vishnu, perhaps 
the best way in general is to consider only the two principal 
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incarnations — the seventh and eighth, Rama and Krishna; 
although there are three distinguished personages, all Hamas, 
the sixth and seventh incarnations being Parasu Rama and 
Rama Chandra; the latter a moiety of Vishnu, styled the same, 
and being the same, as Jagannath, “the lord of the world." 
Rama is sometimes made synonymous with Krishna (the 
Hindu Apollo). In Orissa, Jagannath is invariably styled 
Ram Chandra. " Rama, 1 ' says EJph in stone, “ was <i King 
oi Oudh. and is almost the only person mentioned in the 
Hindu traditions whose actions have something of an 
historical character." His queen, Sita, who was carried off 
by the giant Havana—which caused the far-famed monkey 
expedition to Ceylon under General Hanuman — we believe 
to be the original of the present Subhudra, the sister of 
Jagannath, The heroic deliverer was Bala Rama, the 
elder brother ; so, then, we have the three idols, Jaganndth, 
Bulbilmitn, and Subhudra, corresponding respectively with 
Rama Chandra, Bala-Rama, and Sita. These celebrated 
idols of the shrine are thus described: — They are bulky, 
hideous, wooden busts. The elder brother, Bulbhurfra, is 
six feet in height; the younger, Jagannath, five feet ; and 
her sister, Subhudra. four fecL They are fashioned with a 
curious resemblance of the human head, resting on a surt of 
pedestal. The eyes of Jagannath ate round, and those of 
Bulhhudra an ] Subhudra, oval. The images are painted black, 
while, and yellow, respectively; their faces are exceeding? v 
hvgc, and their bodies Eire decorated with a dress of different 
coloured cloths. The two brothers have arms projecting 
horizontally forward from the ears. The sister is entirely 
devoid of even that approximation to the human form- Than 
these wretchedly degrading illustrations of want of lasle and 
intellect* there are no more terrible examples in the world's 
history; and wccaimot help being of the decided opinion that 
before entering on other work of a M National Congress/* if t he.- 
educafed native gentlemen of India were to give all their 
might towards abolishing such monstrosities of idolatry as 
arc |b be i*nmd at Jagannath, or the worst portion of 
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them, so much the better for the future welfare of their 
country. 

To proceed with the sad realities of ait idolatry, 

which, since the Paninas crept insidiously into the 

land ol the Veda, can now only be deemed revolting 

and disreputable. Truly Brahmanism for mythic iniquity 
and a check on the progress of intellectual man, lias 

far outstripped Buddhism, which, after all, in ancient 
India, as at the present day, is simply the old patriarchal 
system. We shall merely further remark at this stage, 
with reference to the comparative purity and excellence 
of the old Hindu Pkdas, and bearing in mind the halo of 
science which so long adorned the old Brahmans, that the 
Purdttvs, or works in which the present abominations appear, 
are said to have been composed by different authors between 
the dghth and sixteenth centuries, A.u., and that one ol 
1 heir principal objects is to promote the glory and rule the 
conduct of festivals, to promote religion through the grati¬ 
fication of the eyes and the senses ; and which, in some 
rcih’-cb, during our boasted means of civil isation in India, 
has led men to rival in obscenity the most degraded of their 
race. The forming of a new idol of Jagannath is termed 
AWA Kulh'&ur. it used to take place (and probably docs 
stilt) once in seventeen years, when two moons occur in 
Assur (part of June and July }. We have two versions of the 
extraordinary preparation and renewal, both amounting 10 
nearly the same thing. A Nim tree (Mclia asa thntchta) 
is sought for in the forests, on which no crow or carrion bird 
has ever perched. This is prepared into a proper form by 
common carpenters; it is afterwards entrusted to certain 
priests, who are protected from all intrusion. I he mysterious 
process is said to consist of a man or boy-— an honoured 
personage selected by the craft — taking out from the breast of 
the old idol a small box containing quidtsilv< r {said to be the 
spirit) and placing it inside the new. Removal from the world 
before the end of the year is the reward of this spiritual act 
towards hi? majesty of Jngarmath. It may interest some of our 
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readers to learn that the process of renewal formerly cost no 
less than /'500 sterling. The case of murder j ust referred 
to we believe to be a matter of doubt. It is, probably, 
founded on one of the legeuds of the Jaganuath worship, by 
which the pundahs, or priests, endeavour to frighten believers 
into a continual adoration of the idol. Stirling asserts that 
some conjecture a sacred deposit " in the belly of the image n 
to be a bone of Krishna. This, and the small box of quick- 
silver in the breast, it would seem, arc precious relics* held 
in similar veneration to the tooth of Buddha. Bishop Huber 
and Colonel Sykes are both eloquent on this tooth. The 
latter remarks in his 11 Notes " : 11 The tooth of Buddha had 
been brought or obtained from the K mg of Kalinga (Orissa). 
,vc. 375, by King Mahasana, or Mahasen. of Ceylon, who 
died, however, before its arrival in the island. This cele¬ 
brated relic, after falling into the power of Lite Mutatars and 
the Portuguese, is now safely lodged under the lock and key 
of the English.' 1 

Let us now turn briefly to the great annual festival of 
the Ruth jutra, or car festival Historians have often 
remarked llw surprising resemblance which exists in the 
external worship of India anti Egypt; in the religions of 
both countries, bloody and unbloody sacrifices; the strirt 
observance of pilgrimage, causing a numerous assemblage of 
people at festivals; penances; bathing m supposed holy 
waters, and if drowned the act supposed to convey eternal 
bliss ; their gods conveyed from one temple to another on 
enormous stages, erected upon huge cars. These latter cus¬ 
toms, related by Herodotus and commented on by Hceren, 
are particularly applicable to Jaganniih. At Purl, about the 
middle of every year, three huge cars, or ruths, are built for 
the Ruth Jatra, at which festival the images take " an airing '* 
as far as the Gondicha Nour, or god's country-house, a mile 
and a half distant. The cars are dragged by KaJlabelhizs or 
cooties, and by thousands of other privileged people. These 
o.r< arc adorned with flags and garlands of flowers, in lu.rt 
with everything that Hindu art can furnish in the way of 
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decoration. The Dylan, ur charioteers of Jaganmiih, are 
men of great importance. The entire scene of the Ruth 
jiitra savours, to an incredible extent, of the ludicrous, the 
barbarous, and the awful; the eager expectation, tire 
unceasing din of a great multitude, the acclamations of 
" jaganuath Jye 1 " or “ Victory to Jagannath!*' which rend the 
air when the images arc brought forth in an erect posture, 
or rather railed forth by means of iron handles fastened in 
their backs, and exposed to the stupid gaze of a delighted 
people. The ponderous machines are set in motion ; they 
creak, while the creatures strain the cables in the midst of 
their joy and madness. Then Lhey arc, as Southey has it 
in his '■ Kehama ”;— 

,J AI1 around, behind, before, 

With fnrntk shout, and deafening roar; 

And the double-denbie peals of the drum are tin re. 

And the startling turret qf the t rum pels’ blare; 

And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread. 

To astound die living and waken the dead " 

IiuL all their enthusiasm has soon subsided , and, on 
the termination of the great Festival, many of that once 
delighted multitude either retire to die, or roach their 
deserted homes, the victims of ignorance, poverty, and 
wretchedness. In 1846, tSq,oOo pilgrims—a large pro¬ 
portion Bengali widows—were present at the Ruth Jatra ; 
in 1849 and *$50, and in later years, about 80,coo ur 
100.000. At Puri, human sacrifice under die wheels of tin 
car has been long abolished; but we recollect, in the district 
of Hacker gunge, during our ! tidian service, that four persons 
had offered themselves as victims under the wheels. For 
it must be kept in mind that Ruth jairas, in honour of 
JpgannAth, on a smaller scale, took place, and may yet take 
place, in various parts of India as well as at Purl. 

An idea will have now been formed of the popularity 
of the religion or Jaganmltl). It forms a regular and 
complete system of superstition, and has diffused itself over 
almost all the countries stretching from the banks of the 
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Indus to Cape Comorin. Puri is the grand headquarters ; 
and the “Juggernaut" of the upper country, as well as that 
of Southern India, acknowledge the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority of the great Idol-Shrine. Brij Kishore Chose 
informed us at Cuttack, while on the subject of Jagannith, 
that the priests who preside over all its functions are 
elevated above every other order of men, by an origin not only 
deemed more noble, but acknowledged to be sacred. He 
was also of opinion that the rites and ceremonies of the 
worship were 14 pompous and splendid/’ while the per¬ 
formance pf them not only mingled in all the transactions nf 
common life, but constituted, in the opinion of the wor¬ 
shippers. an essential part of their existence, It is lobe 
hoped that through the force of education such a feeling is 
diminishing in its dangerous strength. This intelligent 
Hindu was one of the rarest mixtures of superstition and 
Common sense we have ever met; and we had ample 
opportunity of coming to such a conclusion while editing 
his little work on “The History of Puri.” A Brahman 
writing as follows, at any rate, was a proof of the dawn of 
intelligence in India ; while it showed that the " better part of 
man " was gradually creeping into the Hindu mind i \Thc 
loss of life by this deplorable superstition probably exceeds 
that occasioned by anything else; and death, in some shape 
or other f particularly that angel of death, the cholera, which 
makes fearful havoc among the pilgrims] is met with in 
every direction, with no one to assist the dying pilgrims : 
even their comrades, and the pilgrim-hunters who brought 
them, forsaking and abandoning them in tbeir last 
moments.'' 

We may add to what has been already remarked on the 
subject, that all the land within ten miles of jagannith is 
considered holy. At one period the whole of Utknfa , as Orissa 
is styled m the Ptmutas, must have been field sacred. 

With reference to Buddha, it may be interesting to 
remark the likeness which exists between an ancient 
procession e-f S&kya (Buddha)and one of Jagannath, At the 
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cud of tile fourth century, Chy Fa Hi an, or Fahian, (signify¬ 
ing " Manifestation of the LawY’ with a small band of co¬ 
religionists, crossed the frontiers of their native China, for 
the purpose of reviving a zeal for Buddhism. Fahian found 
the whole of the nations, people, or tribes, between the 
frontiers of China and the Indus followers of Buddlm, and 
ruled by Buddhist princes or priests. At Khotan, the 
worship was celebrated with " extraordinary magnificence " ; 
and the procession of Buddha on his pyramidal tar, the 
showering of flowers, the draught of the car by the people, 
and other circumstances, "recall to mind," says Colonel 
Sykes, *' the animal Hindu procession at jaggamkth," mean¬ 
ing the Ruth jatra. Before proceeding to notice a few 
details of the worship, or the interior economy of the 
Temple, it may be noted, as not irrelevant to the subject of 
this essay, that on possession of the town of Puri being taken 
in [£>03 by the British troops under Lieut.•Colonel Harcmirt. 
according to the admirable policy of the Marquess Wellesley, 
com- Hitt tton and protection, with the strictest injunctions to 
atler into no binding Arrangements, were carried out to the 
fullest extent- The customs and religious prejudices of the 
Hindus were duly respected. Guards of sepoys protected 
the temples. And it is this plan of religious toleration 
that has secured, probably for ever, British supremacy 
in Hindustan. The Moguls had formerly been roused, 
by the flush of conquest, to burn the idol Jagannath; 
and supposing the French, instead of the British, to have 
conquered Orissa, we can imagine them imprisoning the 
Brahmans; even, like Lally in Tanjore, blowing them from 
guns, for lingering around the temples of their fathers, and. 
in Orissa, hunting the high priest, like an antelope, to the 
neighbouring Chilka lake. The high priest of Jagannhth, in 
his glory, has long become a picture of the past. He has 
shared the same fate as the active Mahratta trooper, who, 
seated on his small, lean, muscular horse, was always ready 
to advance like a flash of lightning on the foe. 

And now let us return to the one-headed—not, according 
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10 Southey, " seven-headed idol-shrine.'* In the establish¬ 
ment pertaining to the most remarkable pagoda or Moi- 
temple in die world, notwithstanding its vast absurdity, 
there is much to interest the learned and curious. Wliat 
customs, similar to other nations, have the Hindus intro¬ 
duced among their religious ceremonies ? Take one—that 
of dancing before the idol, The Christians of the primitive 
Church danced on holidays. The jews danced before the 
golden calf, and are said to have brought this peculiarity of 
their worship from Egypt In short, both singing and dancing, 
as religious customs, may be traced to very remote periods. 
The dancers attached to the Indian pagodas at the* present 
day form an important part of the Temple establishment. 
No shrine in India is complete without them. A remarkable 
“ statement" was presented to us at Puri, in manuscript, 
for revision, by the Hindu before mentioned, who had re¬ 
sided many years in Orissa, It is styled " The Establish¬ 
ment of JagamdUh, distinguished by the name ofChuuesa 
Nijog, or thirty-si* Orders j " and, as the " statement " deals 
with no less than ninety-six officials, and their appointed 
work, Lin? most severe Hindu ritualist cannot complain for 
want of variety in the ceremonial worship. 

Of course the Miiitnrofnk of Khurinh —in our time 
Ram Cbunder Deo—heads the list as Superintendent 
of the Temple, He is the honorary servant to jagan- 
najh, who sweeps the ruths, and strews (lowers on 
the idols. Tile next is Moodtruiht forum iettttts, or 
plenipotentiary, who. in the absence of the Maharajah, 
performs the above duties. At No, g we have the 
Moorilm, who guard die door of the wardrobe, put the 
ehamttr (fly-brush made of the cow of Tartary) in the hands 
of distinguished pilgrims, or persons of rank, who are 
authorized to fan JagannaLh ; they have also charge of the 
key of the wardrobe, and guard the door of Jye and 
two heavenly porter*. No. n, Meaktt Smgftar Daft, paints 
the faces of the images, laganmtih, Bulhhudra, and 
Subhudn. No. 12, Bunder masters of the 
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wardrobe, count the ornaments when taken off from 
JaganniUh The vestments presented by pilgrim 5 ! pass into 
their custody after being worn by the idols. No. 14, 
Khomtiahs, warn the idols and rajah at the time of festivals, 
call the Pussupalnks {who arc appointed to wake Jagannath), 
ami bring forward the vestments and necklaces, with which 
he is to be invested, watch cats in the temple, distribute the 
sacrificial flowers to worshippers and servants, and take 
care of the horses. No. 34, Pttrharries, Gocheekars, and 
iM'ar Naiks, watch at the gales and doors. Those of the 
southern gate cry* out, " The sacrificial food is coming.'' 
They also watch the food, and when Jagannaih moves out, 
carry beside him the sweet smelling wood, allow no one to 
enter while Jagannalh is at his meals [the god is said to eat 
fifty-two times in the day]. No. 57, JCahoUak, a 
trumpeter, at all festivals, during the service and the 
offering of flowers, plays the RaaUth. No. 59. Ghuntooahs, 
persons who sound the Ghunts, or brass basins, during 
Jagannath’s meals, and when he goes on a journey ; literally, 
the bd I-ringers of Jngannath, No. ;o, BUhar Gaonecz, 
courtesans, who sing the songs in the Temple which precede 
the anointing of jagannith with sandal-wood. No. 96, 
Chuttesa Nijog Naik, the head officer of thirty-sis different 
orders of ministerial and other officers, who adorns the idol, 
and does other persona! service for it Such is a slight 
selection from the curious statement" or Brij Keshore 
Ghose; and w*e most respectfully recommend it to the 
especial notice of all extreme worshippers, or those who are 
anjtious to decorate or equip religion. 

There is one important personage omitted by the Hindu 
author, the Haktqne*$hrisiar*bnru~pu re eeha, die great judge 
of all questions, who holds the golden cane, I 3 ut r on the 
whole, his list presents the most numerous establishment of 
jjgann&tli yet published. A u statement " is also given by 
Mr. Peggs, in his " Orissa Mission," in some respects a very 
valuable work. Hamilton in his '* E Jin dost an " says then: 
are thirteen annual festivals of jagunnath. No stated num- 
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her is given by Brij Keshore Gbose. A few of the principal 
deserving of notice may be mentioned : Ontndun Jnftrit, 
sweet-scented powder. Sunn Jattra, bathing festival, which 
happens on the day of the full moon in the month of Jeth 
(June), when the images are brought from their throne and, 
after thejr bath, embellished with flowers; a proboscis 
made of sola (or straw j is then fastened on each of their faces, 
t<< give them the appearance of elephants. The Ova, or 
shining festival. If am Punchmnec, the fifth day of the car 
festival [Ruth Jatra ); Lukheedebeo is taken to visit her 
husband, JaguimAih, on the ear at night. One of con¬ 
siderable importance among tie Hindus may be especially 
mentioned, the Dole Jattra. or swinging festival We might 
also have noted the Bawttm Jtoutm, or dwarf-birth festival, 
as a dwarf frequently belongs to the Hindu temple ; and, to 
make the lamentable fouling mure complete, the Dyna Chores, 
festival of stealing Dyna, or Artimisin Indka. There are two 
descriptions ol ablutions of Jagannath in the Temple, which 
often take place when numbers <»f people ate assembled at 
various festivals The most important ablutions last about 
four hours in each instance, during which time no other 
ceremony is performed, to the great inconvenience of the 
people, who experience much difficulty for want of Mufm* 
pumhati (holy food), on which they live, as the offerings are 
delayed for the above- purposes. It is to be hoped that such 
heartless conduct has totally disappeared since our visit to 

Pari. 

It is supposed that in the festival of Ruth Jatra. food 
is cooked within the kitchen of the Temple for at least 
90,000, and elsewhere for 70,000 pilgrims, at a fair 
price; and on such occasions the 400 families of cooks arc 
fully occupied. The potters make earthen pots of different 
sizes ; the food is carried away in them. New pots are always 
used. Alter the evening meal, about eleven o'clock at 
night of the eleventh day of the moon’s increase and wane, 
the Chouurahs perfotm the ceremony of lighting the Maha- 
deeps, or sacred lamps, on the lop of the large tower and or 
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the two adjoining temples, in hunonr of the Rajah, and wel- 
come him with shouts and cries of " Ram thunder Deb 
Maharajankoo, sumrajyo aghya huoo : Sree ungo aroghyo 
thaoo 1 “ or "Commend the Kingdom to Maharajah Rara- 
cbunder Deb {or whoever the Superintendent may be), and 
keep him in perfect health." Hus is said to he the custom 
of the Temple, and, smacking as it does of the old Assyrian 
ceremonial, stands forth in pleasing contrast with the glaring 
absurdities, or the * 4 damnable heresies" we have already 
noticed. There are two occasions on which the people 
within and about the Temple enclosure are expelled; in 
oilier words two regular clearances art' made. The first 
takes place when Lite female relatives of the ex-Rajah of 
Khurdah (should there he one) visit the temple for worship, 
and to perform certain ceremonies The second is only a 
partial clearance, and is allowed when the females of the 
Rajah Superintendent and the chiefs of the Tributary Mehats 
of Orissa, and females of respectability and distinction, wish 
tu visit the: shrine k»r the purpose of private worship. In 
the latter cases, a written permission was obtained from the 
Rajah on payment of a fee. We might have remarked 
dial the Hindu worshipper prostrates himself ; and, on giving 
his offerings {Bhogt) to the priests is marked on the fore¬ 
head. Exclusive worshippers of Ganesa—thefat and elephant- 
headed =on of Siva—and Surya, god of thf sun, are seldom 
found among the Hindus; and their marks, on which we 
cannot afford space to dwell, are little different from those of 
the orthodox followers of Vishnu and Siva. The subordinate 
gods being all underlings of these two, this must necessarily 
be the case. After such and various other considerations 
arising from the subject of the present sketch, we are 
naturally led to think of 41 the beast and his image," and man 
receiving his mark in his forehead in the Revelation! Vishnu’s 
singular incarnation of Kalki, the horse, with reference to 
the same book, when the *' Preserver," mounted on a 
white lu>rse, with a drawn scimitar in inis hand, blazing 
like a comet, is coming to renovate creation with an era of 
purity, is also very suggestive. 
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With reference to the important subject of tastes, on 
which the progress of thtr Indian Congress—-if it is destined 
to make any—so much depends, and the effect of which on 
our ©wo Anglo-Indian empire is a matter of serious 
importance, it is supposed that the divisions of caste were 
anciently'*secular and not religious* as the four castes, as 
they were called, existed equally amongst the Buddhists as 
amongst the Hindus." Brahmamcal caste is considered to 
be a divine ordinance, whilst I hr Buddhist is supposed to lx- 
simply rf n'wl institution. Strictly speaking, there is no 
Buddhistica) caste. It is the suspension of caste at 
JaganmUh, where the peuple eat, or used to eat. to¬ 
gether—caste in its severe interpretation—which strength¬ 
ens the supposition that the worship of the far- 
famed idol—an ©pinion shared by the eminent French 
Orientalist. M. Mann pied—-is of Buddhist origin. Re¬ 
garding the question of whether or not caste anciently 
existed as a n'tigious tRstinttion, we should imagine it 
impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion Caste 
i*> truly the ! if e-pur ilc ©F ©ur Indian social progress. 

While writing these Few* remarks, our attention hits 
been drawn to a meeting of the Aylsham Literary Society 
(in the middle ©f January), where, in a lecture, some very 
pertinent observations were made concerning the Indian 
Congress, Mr, Lee Warner observed ‘"that English states¬ 
men must always be prepossessed in favour of these free 
institutions, and the elective and representative system 
which had made England great ... But until the 
upper classes of Indian society" were allowed by' their 
religious views to recognise the rights of the lower elniscs, 
and until the masses were partially educated, the infusion 
of the new wine of Western and Christian institutions 
in Asiatic bottles would he insecure. . fn this vast 
theatre for the adoption ©f forms of government by India's 
own people, where the castes who formed the congress in 
British India were the rulers nr the powerful ministers of 
rulers, the Asiatic type of rule [absolutism), laws favouring 
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the upper classes, the combination of law-making power 
and of highest judicial functions in the hands of the execu¬ 
tive, anti, in fact, a despotic control over the whole 
population, far greater than ever prevailed ;n England since 
the Norman conquest, still continued. In short, when 
India's educated and privileged classes got power under 
Nome Rule they used it despotically, and showed no sort of 
regard for popular rights. Again, the experience gained in 
Hritish India under municipal and local boards had not yet 
shown that the masses appreciated the transfer of Govern¬ 
ment control to the educated or upper classes. 

While concluding our subject, we must notice a 
really useful piece of local self-government at PQri- 
Jagnnnath, which gives hopes of better days, even 
for this garden of superstition and idolatry. Out of 

the most interesting and most important features of 
Pun is the vast number of maths or monasteries it 

contains—in some respects resembling the iiurmese 
Kyuungs. These establishments are said to have been 
originally founded in India by a sect styled Gosni? nr 
Gosains. Eiidi muth is governed by a Mohwit, who, with 
his disciples, forcibly reminds one of the abbot and friars 
of European history and romance. In Orissa, an assistant, 
styled A tihi-Kan, transacts part of the business oi the 
lit ihmit, and, if he be "a proper man, 1 'eventually succeeds 
to the management. It is affirmed that the principal 
disciples of the founder of this sect were of the Siva 

religion ; at I’uri the thriving members of the order arc all 

of the religion of Vishnu, as it far more iti accordance with 
the attribute of the Preserver, than with those of the Devil 
or Destroyer. " If any member of a muth," says a learned 
writer on the subject, "be particularly distinguished by his 
acts of hospitality, veneration for his ancestors* and a life of 
morality, he receives from the Dusnamfr—a sort of 
managing committee for the internal administration of mirths 
—the honorary title of Muhunt.'' Still, like all such 
associations, west as well as east, they are liable to 
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great abuse. Hrij Keshore Ghose informed 11s that 
tlierc were thirty principal moths or “richest muth*/' 
and he gave the amount uf annual rent, and estimated value 
of land pertaining to each. Of these endowments of the 
temple uf Jaganrt^ih, he informed us that the produce of 
the lands was realised by the Mttihdaris, or abbots, who by 
this means, though professing themselves mendicants, 
" have become the richest merchants in India, and arc now 
enjoying every comfort," The Muthdnris annually obtain 
a sufficient sfare s turn to defray every expense attending 
worship at J.igannAth. From a “Summary of Important 
Events Connected with the Temple of JaganDAtV w hich we 
drew up many years ago, we extract the followingUnder 
Lord William I tent inch, in tSji, it was proposed to abolish 
th«j pilgrim-tax at fagruinith. and to interfere less than ever 
in the management of the Temple—the Sudder Board of 
Revenue citing, to uphold their arguments for non-interfer¬ 
ence and the abolition of the tax, the case of Suttj, ** the 
best motives for regulating the burning" increasing rattier 
than diminishing die rite. During Lord William's adminis¬ 
tration, the suqilus proceeds of the pilgrim-tax were used 
for the construct km of roads and sum is (places of rest) for 
tHe comfort and accommodation of the pilgrims, which sums, 
being ‘ inadequate for the purpose/ 1 were augmented from 
the public finances. In March, 1836, Lord Auckland be¬ 
came Governor General of India. Towards the end of the 
year 183$ he penned a confessedly able minute on the 
general subject of Jagnnnath, The President in Council 
resolved, in accordance with the opinion expressed in his 
lordship's minute, ** wholly to relinquish the tax on pilgrims, 
but, as already touched on, to continue the yearly donation 
given for the support of the temple, for which the Govern¬ 
ment is pledged ! This was the substance of Act X, of 
1840. 

In 1844, the donation paid in cash, nominally as a 
pension to the superintendent of Jagannath, amounted to 
R *‘ 35*758. portly after it was reduced to R$, 14,600; 
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ant] in 1845 to Rs. 23,321. in 1851, the Honourable East 
India Company determined entirely to disconnect itself 
from jsgannath, if it could do so without positive breach of 
faith. In the same year, under the famous administration 
of the Marquess of Dalliousie, the draft of an Act appeared, 
the object of which was to relieve Government from all 
necessity of making any farther donation to the Temple 
In September 1864, the following Information was first 
obtained from the India Office ; In (843, the only remaining 
portion of the endowments, viz,, the Suttaree 1 -i turn ret- 
estate was relinquished to the Rajah of IChurdah, as superin¬ 
tendent of the affairs of the Temple, the revenues of which 
amounted to Rs. 17,420 per annum ; and the payment by 
Government was reduced on the transfer to a finer] sum of 

Rs - 35 . 73 s 73 . Sp¬ 
in 1845 an investigation into the nature uf the payment 4 - 
took place, the result of which was that, thenceforth, the 
Government payment was limited to Ks. 23,321, the amount 
of resumed endowment and of compensation for Sayer (tax). 

In 1832, the severance of the connection between 
Government and the Temple was ordered—upon which the 
Government of India, in 1855, decided in favour of a 
transfer of land "to the Rajah of Khurdali, as Superinten¬ 
dent of the Temple, to be held by him in trust for the 
Temple, and also by his successors, so long as they shall 
continue to hold the office of Superintendent ” In order 
to prevent accidents, and to preserve the peace at the 
festivals, a police establishment, at a cost of Rs. 6,804 
per annum, was to be kept up by Government; hut the 
amount was to be charged to the Temple's funds, A 
transfer of land of the value of Rs. 16,517 (after deducting 
the cost of the police forte) was proposed to be made to 
the Rajah in lieu of any payment from the Public Treasury 
These measures were approved by the Court of Directors 
in llu:ir dispatch to the Government r»f India, in the Puhlic 
Department, dated tzth November 1836, No. its. 

No events of much importance have occurred at Puri for 
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tnatty years past. We have gone over, as briefly as possible— 
so as nor to weary British readers—wliat may be called the 
main Jcatures of the I etriple of Jagannath, and the worship 
attending it, as well as British connection with the 
celebrated shrine. We could have made the subject occupy 
live or six times the space allowed ; but our readers must 
turn, for further information, to the graphic pages of Ward, 
Buchanan, Moor. Craufurd, Stirling, Dr, Duff, Peggs, 
Brrj Kishore Chose, Hunter, and several others; among the 
latter the author of "Orissa, the Carden of Superstition and 
Idolatry, and “ the Idol-Shrine," from both of which the 
leading facts of this article are taken. Through the en¬ 
lightened liberality of Lord Dalhousie, the author was 
allowed access to all the official documents regarding the 
I emplc of Jagannath and British connection therewith. 
In Southey’s poem of ■■ The Curse of Kchama," will also be 
found much interesting Hindu mythological poetry about 
.1 agaiiit. ith, [t is, perhaps, notwithstanding its exaggera¬ 
tions, and the abuse it received from the Edinburgh in that 
Review s most palmy days, the best Hindu mythological poem 
in the Lnglish language. Lord Byron, however, said that, 
by writing it, Southey had tied another canister to his tail ; 
and the father of modern criticism. Lord Jeffrey, protested 
against the poem, as a *" damnable heresy." Neither India, 
nor its mythology, was in those days properly understood, 
even by eminent superficial students of the subject. There 
is no Fear of such a contingency now, if we have a system of 
national instruction, west as well as east, which, in the 
words of a great scientific philosopher passed away, “ shall 
either reconcile or disregard those hostile influences under 
which the people are now perishing for lack of knowledge." 
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CHINA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

In the February number of the journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society appeared a paper on the Great Cen¬ 
tral Asian Trade Route from Peking to Kashgar and !ii, 
and to this our readers arc referred, My object in writing 
that paper on an ancient and present cart and pack-animal 
trade route and the future railway route between the extreme 
Fast and West was to enlist an interest in that portion of 
the Chinese Empire through which it runs, and part of which, 
at least, has hitherto been considered to be of small impor¬ 
tance to China, and, consequently, much less so to ourselves 
I refer to her Iran sutural possessions of Mongolia, Kash- 
garia, Zungarta, and, in a manner, to Thibet. They have 
their value to China which has always been understood by 
her; especially Mongolia, whence she draws her cart and 
baggage animals. They have their value to us also as 
an Imperial Power, by reason of their direct bearing on 
our Eastern interests. 

China proper is of interest to Great Britain as a possible 
military and naval ally in the future, and a certain and impor¬ 
tant commercial one in the present and future. As a military 
ally her present value is not worth considering, and her 
prospective value as such depends upon so many "ifs," and 
the present time is so important a factor in the desired direc¬ 
tion of army reform, upon which it hinges, that whatever 
future value it may have, it is, for the day, valueless. The 
value of our active alliance to China is great, but what 
present return can she make to us? Her army is of little 
value as it exists, and for our purposes it is useless, because 
immobile, and her navy is not of that strength to justify 
Britain, who should be the greatest naval Power of Uil world 
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io make any heavy sacrifice to obtain the possession of it, so 
as to add temporarily to the strength of her fleet in Chinese 
waters. We should be required to give much, but what 
return should we receive? The use of her fleet and of her 
coaling-stations, Britain should be independent of all Eastern 
alliances for her coaling-stations, Tor Eastern faith is pro¬ 
verbially of the Punic sort. China is no match for Russia in 
fvashgaria or Mongolia, nor could she meet her to advantage 
in Manchuria, the general opinion to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. 1 n our defence of j ndia she could not, therefore, aid 
us actively. Indeed, a study of China's interests, position, 
and material strength all along her Russian border, whether 
in Kashgaria or Mongolia or Manchuria, has led us to con¬ 
clude that China has no real military strength, and must be 
(except as a passive ally, whose territory borders our own 
for thousands of miles from Eastern Burma to Eastern 
Afghanistan) valueless to us as a military ally during the 
nest several decades. To form any other opinion is 
to hazard a conjecture of what unknown years may bring 
forth. They may sec China with an army equal to cope with 
internal disorder and external foes, and valuable as an ally ; 
or they may find her, as at present, without an efficient 
military system, and incapable of either defensive or offensive 
warfare. And yet as a military ally she is capable of becom- 
iug of immense importance to us. and our alliance with her 
may be the only possible one of preventing Russia realizing 
the dreams of her adventurous sons of the conquest of 
Asia. Our policy then should apparently be to endeavour to 
make China a plus quantity on the English side if possible, 
and at least to prevent her becoming a terrible plus on the 
Russian side. At present she counts as a cipher. 

As a commercial ally she is of immediate importance, for 
Great Britain is her chief supplier and carrier. Under the 
actual or moral power of Russia, with railroads reaching to 
the Yellow and the Yangtze rivers* Peking and Mukden, Britain 
will in Russia meet with an enterprisingaod keen competitor, 
.iik! R\aj cease to be, as now, her chief supplier and car- 
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rier, and these enviable elements of prosperity may pass to 
Russia, in proportion as the resources of her Central Asian 
possessions are developed. Sea transport has not driven land 
transport from the field in China. Tea from Han-kow still 
reaches Urga via the roads of Honan, Shansi, and Mongolia 
\ Kwd hua-cheng), and Kalgan. Russia, who is displaying 
such energy in pushing strategic and commercial railroads 
through Trans-Caspia, Turkistan, and Siberia, will certainly 
Jink them with China by lines comparatively easy of con¬ 
struction, and passing through coal-bearing districts, to her 
western anti northern gates, Kuldja and Kiakhta, prior to 
extending them via Su-chow to Sinan-fu and to Peking, 
if China do not do so herself. Great Britain, as a commercial 
nation and sea-carrying Power, cannot contemplate such pos¬ 
sibilities with unconcern. When they shall be completed and 
a Russian manufacturing zone be established in Central 
Asia, a struggle will commence between Britain and Russia— 
whose raw material, it must ever'be remembered, is of hume 
growth—as manufacturing and carrying Powers, the result of 
which it is difficult to foresee;—a struggle between sea- 
carriage and land-carriage to Europe of the less bulky and 
most valuable articles of merchandise, of the tea, silk, wax, 
and multifarious productions of Mid and North China, of the 
provinces of Sz'chwan-—the richest in China—of Kvvei-chow, 
Hu-nan, Hupeh, Kiang-si, Honan, Shensi, Shansi, Chili, 
Shantung, Kao sub, and Manchuria, the must wealthy 
provinces and dependencies of the Empire. 

The pqUtica] significance of such lines is great, for a large 
Mahammadan population is found in Kansuh, Sz'chwun 
and Yunnan, disaffected towards the heathen Chinamen, 
and ever ready to raise the standard of revolt; and the threads 
binding Thibet and the mountainous districts of Kansuh and 
Mongolia to China arc of the weakest description imaginable. 
Indeed Thibet is in a manner already linked to Russia by 
the presence of the Llama King of the Kuren, the head of the 
Khalkas tribes, and n personage second only to his spiritual 
superior at Ltassa, at Urga 
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The isolation of China by sea has been annulled 
by steam ; ihe time is coming when her isolation by 
land will cease. Britain has been the chief Power con¬ 
cerned in the former annulment and it was effected by force 
alone. Russia is the Power that is gradually but steadily 
bridging the last barriers to free intercourse with the “Middle 
Kingdom/’ by her railways over the desert, steppes and 
mountains surrounding her to the west, round to the north 
and east. Will force be required to effect this change '■ 
Most probably it will, unless China take Lhe matter into 
her own hands and runs her own mils, to meet those of 
Russia on her frontiers. In this bold course lies her 
best safety These considerations should lead us to turn 
our attention to land intercourse from the Shan States 
of Upper Burma into Yunnan and the Yang-tsc about 
Han-kow, so as to dispute with her there, when the time 
shall come, the trade of Central and North China ; for if it will 
pay her to carry goods overland to Europe in competition 
with the sea lines, it will be equally remunerative to us to 
do so to a certain extent over our Burma rails and their 
continuations. The three great trade routes that led in 
former days from China to Burma were: (t) through 
Ss eh wan, via la-tsian-lu and Bathang, to Llassa ; 1 a‘| the 
difficult and dangerous route traversed by Hue through 
Kansnh; 131 vi£ Ta-li-fu in Yunnan to Bhamo, The minor 
routes were : (4) via Them-nee into Yunnan, also a difficult 
route; (5) from Bathang via Roemah and Sudiya on the 
Brahmaputra, Western Yunnan may probably be best 
reached via Shun-rnng, to be gained via Kiang-hutig ami the 
Mekong valley. A direct route from the Yang-tse-Kinng 
via Lt-kiang-fu to Sudiya offers advantages Another 
direct route leads from Compo on the Cambodia river to 
Sudiya or Manchee, on the borders of Assam, to west of 
Compo. The best route from India to SAV. China may 
possibly be found N.E. from Roemah, but as yet we con¬ 
jecture m die dark, for the whole of the N.E. borderlands 
ol India are practically still unknown to us. Let us hnpe 
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that enterprising travellers will now turn their attention to 
them, for it is of great importance that we should work out 
the best line of communication from India to 5 .W, China. 
Recent information points to an easy line existing to the 
Kun-Lon ferry from Hlaingdct on the Toungu-Mandalay 
railway across the Shan plateau, and to the importance of 
the route from Mandalay via Thein-nee and the Kun-Lon 
ferry (near the foot of Marco-Polo’s "' great descent”). 
The Shan States, through which these lines would run, 
is British territory, and most rich in agricultural and 
mineral products (iron, lead, silver, &c.). 

Russia’s Central Aslan railways have already enabled her 
to shift her strategical lines of attack on India and China from 
Europe to Asia, threatening simultaneously Turkey in the 
West, Persia, Afghanistan and India in the centre, and China 
in the East. They render her ever ready for a fresh move. To 
withstand their menace, which has both a political and com¬ 
mercial signification, Britain’s military' object may be ( t) to 
firmly occupy in Afghanistan the best defensive position 
having inherent in itself its suitability, and to defend it as laid 
down by the well-known Ian's of war on the defensive-offen¬ 
sive principle, being careful at the same time to employ a 
sufficiency of European troops to enable her to take the chief 
share in its defence, lest the overwhelming numbers of our 
Indian subjects may gain an overweening idea of their own 
strength and turn against us with the object of rending us ; 
and (a) to prepare her necessary bases of operations and 
lines of communications to counteract the western and 
eastern menaces, the latter due fly at present a commercial, 
but at the same time a serious, one, directed to wrest from 
Britain, as represented, her commanding position as chief 
carrier and supplier to China. 

China very rightly called herself “ the Middle Kingdom.” 
She was, and still is, superior to any other Eastern Power, 
but inferior to any Western one She is by some thought to 
be about to take a more active, intelligent and leading part in 
the politics of Asia. Pressure has forced her to become less 
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exclusive—will it forat- her to revolutionise her Govern¬ 
ment to the extent necessary to initiate reforms? She 

becoming aware of her dangers and responsibilities, 
but does not know how to meet them. The Chinese learn 
by experience, but it must be their own experience, 
and this they may have to pay for dearly. Tele¬ 
graphs were introduced as the result of experience. 
Railways they are inclined to put off as less necessary than 
coast defence, thereby showing their want of appreciation of 
the situation, for they are required for a much more urgent 
defence, i.r,, that of their land frontiers. They may not 
probably gain this experience till too late, although their 
great General, " hy repute,' Tzo, on quitting the governorship 
of Kansuh, a few years ago, memorial iged the Emperor on 
their necessity for the defence of Kansuh and the Stn-Kiang 
province. Rather than take what to them is a step the result 
of which they cannot predict, they may still endeavour, as 
heretofore, by a display of maritime strength and coast gar¬ 
risons. to deceive the nations into thu belief that they art a 
strong Power and may prefer to enter into the game of 
politics, as better suited to their innate want of straightfor¬ 
wardness of character, and may hope by playing off one 
Power against another, to put off the evil day of reform so 
fraught with difficulties, but so necessary to progress and 
action. 

A perusal of the paper to which these general re¬ 
marks arc complementary will have shown how- the centre 
of gravity and of resistance of Mid-China, the Wei basin, 
is cut off from the rest of China by the Yellow river and 
its bordering mountainous region to the eastward, and tlte 
Tsing-Ung-shan range to the southward, to such an extent 
that this Wei basin, the greatest agricultural country of the 
north-west, with a fertile Ifest soil, has played its indepen¬ 
dent part in the history of China. The Tai-ping rebellion 
did not cross this range from the south into Northern 
Shensi, and on the other hand the Mnhammadan rebellion of 
Kamsuh and Shensi did not spread south of it, As regards 
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products and commercial intercourse, and in factaJJ practical 
questions, the* two regions are just as strongly divided. 

This is a matter of importance to China, and necessitates 
at feast one line of railway connection with the Eastern 
Provinces, for its isolation lays her open i«j invasion from 
Central Asia by the very road which she has herself always 
used for her invasions of Central Asia. 

With these preliminary remarks let us here give, for 
facility uf reference, a brief ratttm of the Geographical 
description of the Great Central Asian Trade Route from 
Peking to Kulja and Semirechcnsk, and to Yarkand and 
India 


Kiuhgom is readied from Peiing by the Ah dun or, generally 
speaking deserr camel ixiaic, pm Kwd-hwa-cheng and Harkid, and the 
Wti Valiev route, a ciu road leading ihnmgh Pauumj-fu, capital of Chtli ; 
Tat-yutit fu, capital of Shansi; Si-nanTu, capital of Shensi; 1 
that ul Kansu h and Hami, crossing the Gobi desert between An ri-chow 
and this latter place. The roule wduld be classified by the Chinese into 
stupes as below, and would lie each assumed to lake eighteen days of 
travd—£* Peking to Tai-yuen-hi* 375 miles; Tai-yuen-fu to fn-nan-fu. 
4ji miles ; Si-rmnftj. to Luti-chow-fr, 449 miles , Lan-chow fil 10 Su-chow* 
4B1 miles; Su chaw 10 Hnmh miles \ and ihwee onward*, Hami to 
Hung-mitit-Op 40^ mile*-, Hun^mbl^ to Hi, 4do miles; Hami to 
Karasbahajj 420 miles, Hung-miiaMa to Kamsliahar, *56 tniks; 
Krunahahar to Aks*i T 373 miles; Aksu su Kash^at. 311 miles, 

Few European* have traversed this mute since the days when the 
conquests of Ghertghis K.liats and his successors opened -Asia to the 
inspection of Christendom, and none have done so in its entirety since 
lIic MiiMmiiiadan rebellion in the north -wrest of China, until iSS;, when 
the writer of thb |*ai*er did so. 

After describing the route thtougb Shansi to SFttan-Ju and touching 
tipcn lateral communications and the mineral and agricultural resources of 
the districts traversed, the commercial importance of the Wei Valley is therein 
dwelt upon, and it is shown how this centre of gravity and of resistance or 
Msd-China is cm off from the rest of the empire by mountainous or hilly 
regions at present most difficult to traverse. The ionics possible to be 
followed by noways arc reviewed, and llie necessity of this rapid com- 
lounlcaiion to Chipq. if she desire to reuin possession of Iier northwest 
piovincc^ and ICashgaria, is pointed out. From Si-nan fu the route iwus 
to the north-west, and leaves lhe fertile loess valley of die Wei, to traverse 
Ihe once fertile but now devastated and depopulated trills arid valleys o x 
Shensi and Kamuh to the confinES of the Gobi desert at Ao-ri-cliow 
The description of the route which crones passes elevated io r *ro feet b 
followed by that of the GuLi route to Rami. In conjunction with them 
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are considered the lateral comrattflkatlons, resources of the district In 
cool. &C-, and the inhabitants both of this wedge of cultivation, held by 
tire Chinese in the past as a mean* of gaining access into Central Asia, 
and of its lateral mountains and deserts. The importance of this Iwiilr- 
il taped partiou n( Karuuli, the one and only natural mute between slit* r*. 
ta'me cist mti the txtrethc west, as a means of communication between 
Lctiual Asia and Mid-Oiirvi, i' {minted out, and its fitness for a railway route 
and Us influence astudi on our Chinese trade, discussed. From TJaiui the 
route over the 1 mu-stun to Hirkul and through this range and along its 
mmhciu^Ayb slopes tu Httng-niiot-ia is described, as well as the faiim.. 
away of this great range here, and ihc- natural access that at tlii; iiyiui 
e»Uu betwfeti the Tiaii-dian iwb.lU and the Tian-shin-nan lif. f >. the two 
great historical routes from Hami to the north and south of the TLin-slian 
range. 1 hr* reiukin <vf she Central Asian trade route and of die Tiaii-stisn 
range with its arid dsstttt and paradisei of oases has not been previously 
described in detail, ' 

An account of the T«r».^h.iii-{»eit-]u and iran-lu is followed by a few 
remarks on the routes into Russian Tnrkreutt ami Ladakh f rom Kashgar 
and Yarkand. * 

A short summary of the wiotu sections of the route as traversed is 
here given.— 

From Peking tlie route funs over the great plain of Chili Tor seven 
day* friS mile*.) to Wfasflu, and thence for five days over the hlTU 
m: pi ruling Chill from Shansi, .llwttt 130 miles broad, and fa^Inr over 
heights of 4,500 fret 10 Tai yuen-fu. This belt of hills, of 1dm, extends 
from tli« Nankow Rato on Ibt Peking-Kalgan mad in a soudi-wret 
dire*iioti to the Yellow River, and it. crossed by carts only at this 
emting point, am] on the Tung-kwan, Honan-route, it. the Yd low Rtv-.r 
route. His hill* are cut up into numberless ravines, and in them h j* 
difficult to move anywhere off a few track*. Shansi, now traversed, is ri |, 
iri cod ami ittm, but don no! grow enough Brain for its own ccinantoptiou. 
lktweot Tii-ytierwu and Si nan-/u the valley roads are similar to thov.- 
over the low hills, And a difficult range, at the Han-sra ling pass elevated 
t°°° ***• 15 betwicn the Tai-yuai fu and Fing-vung-fu basins, 

J be roads are but deep gullies, 3 fcei to to feet wide and often $ o feel Lo 50 
feet deep, for miles. They are practically suited for one line of traffic 
un v» * CIC “ no * 3 metalled: road ro the country. Sirensi produces 
abundance of grain. For days amoral Si-nan-fit the traveller passes 
through one va« wheat-fidil. From Si-nanfu, capital of Shensi, to Tan- 
•.bow-fa, capita! of Karuuh, +5a miles, the mad passes over a difficult, 
hilly country, over [asresof ft .wound 10,000 free high, am! kin| during the 
greater (ran of the time ai an elevation of 6.000 to 7,000 feet. 'Hie road 
ia at times a fine highway, ai other; a deep gully ; n* inclines are steep; 
the gr rarer part tu the country .v depopulated and its villages destroyed; 
a few of ihe waile«J town* have atone escaped the Muhammadan rebellion 
XovunfidenreluH returned in the people, for i t „ founts, Vc!flr5 , im . t 
the rebellion nasal and (be land is still unfilled s the ttahsmtnadu*, 
hravet than ibe Hewhen Ounce, are feared by them. Then! considers- 
non* give Home idea of the prevent weak connection that exists between 
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G,jna iflil Ran mb. lk-iween t .an-eliowfu and Su chow, 4S.1 miles, the 
road twice parses over heights of 3 ,ooo to 9,000 feet by easy and gradual 
as«nl> and descents. Pot a purl of th» distance only it passes through a 
namr* strip at cultivation; for the rot il runs ovc* .1 barren plain or 
jritwtgsi tow bills, An easy road through a very devastated country loads 
to Arakdiow, bordered by the Kiio-shan Mountains and the desert OCCO- 
pied by Tibetans and Mongols ; the Chinese occupy the narrow inter- 
Tuning strip- which consists of eat!rivaled stretches, deserts and grazing 
grounds. 

Thu t rf)bi for roo miles is almost an absolute desertwater can, huw- 
ever, be readily obtained tml U often close to the surface, jmd springs 
occur apparent) at intervals of *o to 30 miles in any direction The 
route could be readily stocked with glass from Hand, but carters prefer to 
cans chopped straw and grain. Tire water is brackish but wholesome. 
At Harm,'a rich oasis of no *r*e, the two carl ruts from Slnan-fu uiren out 
into four, two going to ICtdja, 800 milics, and two to Kashgar, (isoo miles. 
Here also a gwd camel road joins in from Peking, distant by it 1,355 
nules t it passes chiefly through deKrt and pasture 10 Kwcthwa-chcrvg 
and supplies hare to be carried, 

The Chinese are acting (ootishh Lure, and give the Russian trader 
established in the town neither supp.'ti nor justice, and the authorities 
behaved most uncivilly towards me. I tieing greeted as a "Foreign Uevil" 
at the Yatneit. 

Bajjtul. the Chine u- Ta-lrkul, is readied from Hand in three days over 
1 jjMture country beyond the joss over rite Tian slian elevated 9,000 feet; 
thence for 130 to 140 miles the Tian-shan is nave reed by an easy eaut 
track, leading through natural valley--, with good [sislurc here and there, 
hut otherwise ill deert. On leaving the hills, to Htlng-miot-za or 
Urumtsi, a distance of soo miles, a few towns are met with, and at intervals 
desert, pasture, and most fertile oases alternate. ITw oases are in jan 
occupied only f the towns and villages are in ruins and rank grasses choke 
many of the fields 

Hung-mutt-ia is now tile Capita) of Kashgatfe, or the Sittdrtang or New 
Province* formed to include Kashgaria, Outer Kansuh, Ili, Zungaria, Are, 
and esrending to tire Russm bonier and Mongolia. Here the Chine,w 
nave concentrated their chief military strength, and are building a new city. 
Tlwrt wore said to be io 1 «» Htman Braves in tire town and vicinity, 
lire total town garrison would not probably eacesd s,«o men. They 
*re very law less, and aie said to "spoil the Chentu wife " The Russian* 
oi*ned a shop here, not had 10 close il, the Chinese I laving a way of 
taking what they wanted at rhefr vr*m valuation, Hence the main can road 
Hudson to Hi, 400 miles. From Urumtsi a cart road re-crosses the Tiui- 
shau range to Toksun, :s remarkable depression in Centrat Asia elevated 
□liotit 350 feet, ny an easy pass j country , generally dcsetl. from Tuksmt. 
a hilly country is passed through, heavy for carls; road over rand and 
shingle, chfeth desert for 140 to 150 miles before the oasis of Karashaliar 
is reached, the natural eastern limit of Kashgsria; to its west lies the 
defensible puss leading to Khur or Khorlta, 3$ milts off. whence u is 340 to 
350 miles to Akin, the country between coraiiUii? of much dtsen, a little 
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filature bad, with case* at intervals. A China boy From Ctii/si at 
Karsshahar delivered hiinsdf of the opinion that Sin-itaitg’ w Utangfirst 
ihep pitttt fifae* ; it improves westwards* for seven! of the oases, Khur, 
Kttdsnr, lid. •Sit., are of size, and in them grain is plentifully grown, and 
fruit* and milk, tn all its varieties, abound. 

Ak.vu is an important trade centre but a most Filthy town, and here 
Indian merchants arc fust met with. 

from Afcsit lo Kashgar the count 17 consists of forests, deserts, and 
oases, some of the litter of sire. Mosquitoes were in myriads Itctwcen 
Toksun and Karashahar, and nearly killed the horses, and here the 
stretches of fa test, tame 30 to 50 miles deep, must be rushed at night, for 
from dawn till dusk burse-flies occupy them in millions. 

At Kashgar the Russian consul makes a good show with an escort of 
fifty Cusacks, and Ids presence there is looked upon as the first step 
toward: the annexation of Kashgana by Russia j the Turks do not favour 
the Russians,' hut would not fight for the Chinese. They are a gone- 
by [wopie and can never hope-for independence; their possible future 
dependent position on Russia may, however, be an eventful one. The 
Indian traders 1 met with called the Turks (known locally as Chenlus| a 
iui&ti Jit, i.t., “a hungry hearted " people with few wants. This I should 
say describes them exactly. 

A fertile country connects Kashgar and Yarkand, and from the latter 
town, the chief centre of Indian trade, caravans reach Left in a month ; 
horse* have to be trained (or this hill route, which it well frequented, not* 
withstanding its difficulties and tlic lo*s of (ionics drat taker place j both arc 
remediable, and should he remedied, for 10 [rack animals it is a veritable 
parage through the Vale of the Shadow of Death in its present state. 

Abstract of the distances along the Great Central Asian 
trade route tu Yarkand, &c., as traversed between 22nd 
March and 6th September, tJJSy:— 
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I travelled on horseback dressed as a Chinaman, and 
accompanied hy a Sikh groom, my baggage and Chinese ser¬ 
vant being carried in carts (two}, lightly laden so as to enable 
us to get over thirty to forty miles daily. We lodged in the 
inns in China and kashgaria, and in the Himalayas cither 
bivouacked or pitched the light tent that I had with me. 
Twice we had to bivouac in the snow, overtaken by dark¬ 
ness on the hillside, or in a situation where tent pegs 
would not hold. My Chinese servant was a father to me, 
and I owe him much that I can never repay. 

f rewous to this journey, I had visiled the chief maritime 
town and arsenals of China in 1882, and judge that in these 
five years her course, instead of being one of improvement, 
has been a downward one. The Chinese do not, unfor¬ 
tunately, see the necessity of keeping a non-paying concern 
going In lime of peace to prepare for war. I found the 
Arsenal at Lan-chow-fu inoperative, with all its windows 
and doorways bricked up—and this, notwithstanding that 
the Tien-Tsin Arsenal, distant 1300 miles, is the nearest 
one to Kashgar, only an additional matter of 2240 miles 
of cart road from it I China is as much in the stage of 
“ about-to-do-it” as ever, and there is no continuity in 
her progress ; public works and affairs, both naval 
and military, are to unsatisfactory conditions, and th£ 
effusions of the Marquis Tseng on " China's awaken¬ 
ing” require some practical exemplification before they 
can be considered other than a part 01 the dream that 
China is still dreaming. The completion of the railway to 
Peking, Han-kow and Lan-chow-ftt, and the development of 
the immense iron and coal resources of Shensi and Shansi, 
would be practical proofs of the awakening we all so 
ardently hope for, but which the latest news from China 
leads us to expect may be long deferred. The completion 
of even such a limited system of railways as above, by 
enabling the mineral wealth of Shansi and Shensi and of 
parts of Ilonan to he exported, would vastly increase their 
wealth and lead toan increased importation of foreign good?, 
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amt coal and iron would become immediately applicable to 
industrial pursuits, and the furtherance of additional rail¬ 
road systems. Railways are destined to inaugurate an 
immense comm ere tat and industrial activity in these pro¬ 
vinces, of which we should be ready to take full advantage. 

In the Geographical paper, we considered somewhat at 
length the advantages enjoyed by Russian traders in north¬ 
west China over our own. and we would only further remark 
that the traders of India and her dependencies, Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, are not represented in Kashgaria by British 
agents, nor their trade fostered in the manner which that 
of Russian subjects is pushed by Russian and Turkistani 
agencies. The Russians may establish consulates, and ac¬ 
quire the necessary lands for the formation of small colonies 
in alt the chief towns of the Sin-Kiang Province and 
Mongolia, and may send caravans beyond the Great Wall to 
Su-chow, whence all unsold goods may be still further dis¬ 
tributed inland , and as mentioned we found a large Russian 
caravan of thirty carts at Lan-chow-fu, the capital town or 
Kansuh. It is on unwise thing to make China a present of 
anything, certainty not of a treaty right, which if not 
exercised is apt to he considered as lapsed, and we should 
send our goods under British agents inland, and trust 
"there to our own rather than to Chinese agencies. The 
Chinese government may be sincere, and so may the 
Mandarins be; yet their subordinates will still plunder a 
native agency by indirect means, Messrs. Collins and Co., 
of Tien-tsin, Jiave an agent at K wei - h wa-ch eng, to regulate 
their Mongolian trade. This is the only European trading 
agent met with along the two trade routes from Peking to 
Kashgar and Hi vi<l Kwei-hwa-cheng anti Si-nan-fu, and 
none exist between the Yangtse and Si-nan-fu. Our trade 
in China requires now for its further development the aid or 
the " shop-keepingclass, a doss amongst us who have as 
yet displayed no enterprise in the East, India even not ex- 
ecpicd, and where a prosperous future awaits them. 

What we have said, in the paper referred to concerning the 
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decadence of the manhood of the Chinese race and their moral 
deterioration by reason of opium-smoking, gives no exag¬ 
gerated notion of its general resuits. Many of the Chinese 
missionaries are of opinion that these evils are sent by the 
Almighty, with the purpose of destroying this heathen 
nation. They are aware of tile injury to health and energy 
caused by it. and appreciate the relief received at the 
opium refuges opened by the Chinese Inland Mission. 
Several requested us to cure them of the habit that they 
could not themselves relinquish, and our Chinese servant 
in hts Pigeon English would remark that 'Chinaman 
smoke opium, he no proper man.' It affects the poor 
more than the rich, for, when combined with a generous 
diet, it is comparatively harmless. The majority of Man¬ 
darins are opium-smokers: many are sodomists, and it 
is on these men, and the honesty and capacity of local 
governors such as these, that provincial progress must 
depend 1 he lives led by Mandarins in the remote 
pans of the Empire must lead to sensuality and laziness- 
they have no interests except that of making money during 
their three years' term of office — no sports, no modem 
literature—they know little about their districts, for to 
observe too minutely would be Wanting in dignity. 

It is a mistake to think that Indian opium is to blame 
for this demoralization of the Chinese, ft is much too ex¬ 
pensive to be largely consumed The opium sold rn the 
Provinces is almost wholly grown locally , that of Shensi 
and Kansuh is much appreciated. Prices of this drug were 
taken at all the commercial centres along the route, and 
Were ns below 
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Indian opium costs on an average four times the above 
rates. 

Good communications alone can make the transmural 
possessions of China defeasible and yet , at present, ns we 
have briefly attempted to describe, throughout the loess 
region, i.e, for a length of over 1,400 mites, they could not 
be worse for either trade or military purposes. A few 
days rain or snow blocks them nr halves the rate of 
progress over them ; in July they art practically impassable 
for long distances from the eEect-v ur rain and floods, It 
is painful to watch the exertions of the animals to pull the 
carts up the sleep ami slippery inclines ; the wr.nl pul! is 
used advisedly, for St is a terrible tug. In case of necessity 
they could bear no strain jn moving troops and supplies 
from east and south, towards Kashgaria, and these are 
the only directions whence the sinews of war can come, 
and to mass an army there, within any reasonable time, 
must mean financial ruin to China. 

The ignorant Chinese frontier officials have little idea of 
the relative power of the border Central Asian States, or of 
Russia's strength beyond her frontier— China's traditional 
policy, one of passive endurance and resistance, will no 
longer avail her against a land power fighting with her 
resources comparatively near at hand, her commimicalions 
well organized, and with an endurance and pertinacity 
second to none. Russia has little to fear from war with 
China; the only result of it could be the immediate loss to 
China of the Sm-Kiang Province, Kansuh and Mongolia; 
the approximate one of T hibet and Manchuria, and the final 
conquest of China to the \ ang-tse-fci.mg. Russia In her 
advance to the Great A all will be opjxised by no Black 
Hags, such as so successfully harassed the French in Tonkin, 
lor they, the Muhammadans of Kansuh and north-west 
China, and the Mongols, will be un her side. The Tunganis 
or Chinese Mahammadans and the Heathen Chinee can 
never be other than enemies. The former will have their 
revenge and to gain it will submit to Russia, 
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The mixed races of Chinese, Thibetans, and Mongols 
living in the lulls bordering Kan suit, Shensi, and Sz’chwan, 
to the westward, have no love for the Chinese of the settled 
provinces. 

We can argue nothing from the ease with which the 
Chinese re-conquered Kashgaria after the many years 
(seventeen years) that they had spent in putting down the 
Mahammadan rebellion in the N.W, Provinces. A greed 
for territory, and a want of military knowledge, caused 
Yakub Beg, the Badaulnt, to make the great mistake of 
not limiting his kingdom to the eastward, to the Karasha- 
har district, its natural and strategic boundary, and the 
passes to which arc commanded, by Toksun- Iiad he been 
in a position to occupy Zungam strongly, he might with 
safety have stretched the limits of Kashgaria to Hami, 
but between Hami and Karas ha bar there is no intermediate 
defensible frontier. • Driven from an impossible position, 
the scries of fortuitous circumstances which followed upon 
his death led to the collapse of his power, almost without 
a blow being struck by his craven following, of whom a 
large number were Andijanjs, a soldiery who were described 
as “gantfah adnm," literally "stinkers,'* in our school-boy's 
sense. 

The considerations and opinions put forward in these 
two papers will have shown that the conquest of Trans¬ 
mural China is no difficult one. China is not without 
danger from both the side of Tibet and of Mongolia. Both 
are foreign possessions. Kashgaria is an unnatural appen¬ 
dage to China in her present state of want of rapid communi¬ 
cation, and she is as unable to help herself in Mongolia as in 
Kashgaria; but it may be asked why Russia should desire 
possess either Kashgaria or Mongolia. Why, because 
she remembers Lhat Mongol shepherds and others swarmed 
«ut of obscure parts of Mongolia and Zitngaria, and under 
leaders of will and energy invaded Europe and carried des¬ 
truction into the heart of India and to Herat. Prejevalski's 
wanderings led him to conclude that even the China of to¬ 
day can be conquered, and I agree with him. 
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Time* have changed, still not so much in China as else¬ 
where. Guided by officers of an autocrat who would take 
the place of the man of iron will alone necessary to leaf! 
such as the Mongols to conquest, no twit! is tan ding the decay 
of their old martial spirit, the Mongol shepherds of to-day 
would suffice to overturn the Chinese empire, founded upon 
corruption ant! deception ; for it is without any real strength, 
and peopled by those less spirited than themselves, and 
whom they do nut look up to with either respect or 
love, and from whom they desire to wrest their lost 
inheritance. 

Tin! MaMtmmithii religion is av powerful a factor in 
China as elsewhere in the East, and despite massacres it is 
increasing, and within a century has become- a power in 
China (thirty millions), especially in Kaiisuhand Yunnan. 

China a safety lies in progress, in organizing railway 
communications suited in her commercial and military needs, 
and in the organization of frontier armies. 

Russia's increase ul strength in far Siberia and the 
Primorvsk Province has been slow but sure, whilst that of 
China in her transmural possessions has been equally 
retrograde, so that where m former days China was strong, 
and Russia weak, the reverse b now the case. 

The Manchu dynasty is tottering to its fall, anti, through¬ 
out the Provinces the Manchu, as a soldier, is despised, 
while the Hunan Brave is regarded as the warrior who 
dues any hard fighting which is done, while the Manchu 
settles down permanently as a married man, and passes his 
time in eating, sleeping, and smoking opium, The garrisons 
of Sinan-fu and all inland cities are composed of both 
Hunan and Mandiu soldiers. They practise with lances, 
banners, battjeaxes, poles ornamented with red tassels, and 
tridents, These strange weapons best suit their whimsical 
fancies in their ancient cities, distant from all interference of 
the " foreign devil. 1 They are dressed in gay jackets of red 
anti blue; a few wear yvllow garments with black devils. 
&C,, painted on them. Sudi tomfooling, under the name of 
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soldiering, will never fit the Chinese thousands t" meet the 
hundreds of a civilised power. 

The Chinese themselves discuss the possibilities of their 
being conquered by foreigners, and with reference to it the 
transmural bazar gossip of Hang-Miolza is interesting. The 
Turks fChcntus) there say that Russia will, within twenty 
years, take Kasbgaria up to the Gobi , they like the 
Russians, and comparing them with the Chinese think 
them 11 a good " people. The Chinese they consider to be 
11 no good.’ 1 Just now they are doing a good business, and 
are content, the rebuilding of ifang-Miotza bringing them m 
a certain amount of money. The Chinese themselves say 
that the Russians will take Mongolia, and the French 
Sz’chwan and Pekin, which former province, tile richest in 
China, they are endeavouring to roach through Yunnan. The 
French Catholics generally, and in Sc’chwan in particular, 
arc looked upon as dangerous, as they are staunch to their 
religion and number there over one hundred thousand souls. 
They also say that the English will take Shanghai, but that 
the English and Americans are “ good " people 

Carrying our memories back to the early history of the 
Central Asiatic races emanating from Mongolia and N.W 
China, we find that the waves uf their conquests readied nu 
permanent short, but have now receded before the Muscovite 
wave which ebbs not. but constantly flows, 

Thu greater portion of the inheritance of Ghengliic has 
already fallen to Russia; Mawara-uu-nahr, the Kipchisk, 
Khiva, and Mcrv were the advantage grounds whence his 
conquering descendants streamed to occupy Khurasan, 
Afghanistan, Northern Persia, and India. The Qxus base, 
the many and easy passes over the Hindu Kush, tlw 
proximity of Kabul, now favour this latter line of advance 
on India and greatly increase its relative importance to the 
Herat line of invasion. Kabul is the historic centre of Af¬ 
ghanistan and an intermediate base for the conquest of India, 
just as the Oaus line is the base for the conquest of Kabul, 
the stepping-stone being Tkdkh, Such a historical retro- 
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curiously points out the very insignificant part played 
in Central Asian affairs, except as victims, by Khurasan, Af¬ 
ghanistan, and India. 

The Lessons of history are pregnant with instruction and 
cannot be ignored. 1 he position of Russia in Centra) Asia 
is one to strike awe into the mind of every Asiatic ; with 
him the memories or Ghengine Timur, and Baber live. To 
ignore their power Lu km die enthusiasm to the advantage of 
Russia s position, is most unwise. The prestige of the 
Empress of India alone in the East, as the inheritrix of the 
Mogul Empire, can compare with that of the Cxar of Russia 
as the successor to the kingdom of Ghenghi*. History shows 
that the dominion of the latter Khakdn was the stronger. 

[ tow will it be now that they are respectively backed by the 
empires of Russia and Great Britain ? 

Most of the opinions expressed, both here and in the paper 
to which we have referred our readers, have been natural I v 
formed from conversing with the European residents of China, 
travellers, and the common people, and matured by thought 
and after study Many or them are founded on the shadows of 
cming events , these may be considered to be of the academic 
order ; but if correctly founded, and if the shadows have 
been truthfully portrayed, an opportunity is given to us of 
moulding history to our advantage. It is this importance that 
\u: claim for them ; Confident in die on ward march of events, 
rather than chance to lose the good that it is hoped to gain, 
opinions have been expressed, perhaps acceptable to few, 
regardless of the detraction and disparagement that must 
assail them A traveller -moves in tile field of practical 
c xperience, lives the lives of those with whom Lie travels., 
ami barns to ktimv them as few residents and no non- 
lesidents can know them. We plead the fatigues of the 
journey a> our excuse for asserting tills, and for ex press- 
i-ig ourselves li vely; for we arc not content to have undergone 
thtm. aili s to l^ vt . una3 j (i w jiat travel has taught us, and 
''■lucl, i! may be profitable w anti t0 China to know • 
however o,,palatable they may be to her, they are only 
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meant to wort her good and to save her from efface men i. 
We have been able tod& but scant justice to the political and 
applied geography of the vast extent of country traversed 
between Pekin and the limits of Kashgaria. Ethnology, 
nates, religions, geography, ant! history, so necessary to 
its proper elucidation, have been but touched upon ; 
whereas, to do it justice, it should be complete in itself, 
and enable the political, commercial, and military reader 
to meet all accidents, ant! thus deprive accidents themselves 
of the character of emergencies. Space has not allowed of 
our giving reasons for our opinions, but be assured they arc 
(lot dogmatically expressed. 

Our pen has told you of hut a few of the many 
matters bearing upon China's future, and connected with the 
country' traversed by this important trade route, and of the 
utmost importance to the Empire, inasmuch as their 
influence reflects even to the Indian borders, holding, as we 
dti r that If England be true to herself and Afghanistan, she 
can never be turned out of India till Russia's borders runs 
alongside of hers from Yarkand to Ta-Ii-fu, or even 
Bathang, and that then the end has come. This extension of 
Russia, as hinted, is no Impossible one, should the Chinese 
not introduce 3 network of strategic railways. Hut we find 
that few in England care to look far into the future. It is 
to enlist your sympathies in the future uf North-West and 
West China that we have wearied you with an account of our 
travels in the pages of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and by these few words, and in 
the hope that some of you will study the history of 
Mongolia, of Western and North-Western China, ami 
interest yourselves in the ancient kingdoms formed by 
Ghenghiz and his successors, for history is rapidly repealing 
herself. Russia is assimilating, as poimed out, the kingdom 
o! Ghungidz ; and the Russian Czars have taken the place 
of Lhose men of iron will, who carried fire arid sword into 
Europe and Eastern, Western, and Southern Asia. We have 
on our side acquired the Mogul Empire, and I hope that we 
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mean to hold it. Some such study aksne will teach us how 
this is to be done, for the reflex wave is rapidly rolling back 
in lull force. 

You may think to yourselves that we consider that nil 
our geese are swans— i.e., all our opinions infallible ; but il 
is not so; we only hold that it is best to tell the truth 
as it appears to us, in these matters as in others, and to 
avoid untruths, which can only work ill. 

We are apt to forget that Russia is a powerful military 
organism with the military knowledge, training and civiliza¬ 
tion, of the present century engrafted upon the social 
organization of tin* primitive period. She has the aridlerv 
and small arms, and, we may almost add, railways, of the 
present day, with as dicap and abundant a supply of men as 
Ghcnghiz Khan had She is surrounded in Asia by soft 
organisms without military knowledge, without roads or 
railroads, almost without government; and following the 
laws of progress, she naturally absorbs them one after the 
other. She has well nigh destroyed Turkey, and has 
devoured and digested at no slow rate the soft Central 
Asian organisms immediately within her reach She will 
devour China in parts as she can digest them. We desire 
to save Afghanistan and Persia at least, and to warn China 
of her danger, dial she may prepare to help herself. Shall 
We be too dastardly ? or too mean and penurious to go 
the right way about doing so? 

The Mongol empire once included Russia; it extended 
from the Pacific to Germany, and from the Arctic to the 
Indian Ocean; it fell to pieces on account of want of 
organization, and Russia ruse ami is rising from it- ruin*. 

Russia already extends to the Pacific : she overlaps 
Chinn; if she extend southward and absorb China, miking 
can savu India except the overthrow of Russia. Fur jocr 
years wc fought it out with France. Shall we not rather 
fight it out with Russia than give place In her? Replaced by 
her in the Last where would wc trade then, lor Asia would 
become Russian J What would become of Australasia l* The 
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positions of China and Britain in the Kast are very 
analogous, We are, as it were, two armed men, each 
occupying his own vineyard, and each fronted by a Russian 
in the desert outside its hedge; the one holding a fine, but 
the other a poor property. Will the poor man leave the 
rich man in peace? No. And if stronger than he will he 
not turn him out ? Yes. We administer hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics for their good and our own advantage ; 
our sons' sous will never be content with a less noble 
heritage, and it devolves on this generation to act so as to 
give no cause to our daughters to curse us as the authors of 
the inordinate slighter of their sons and of their decadence 
in power and wealth and usefulness, which must result if 
their interests are not now safeguarded. 


M ask Bei.i.. 




ON THE SCIENCES OF LANGUAGE AND 
ETHNOGRAPHY.* 

The time has lung passed since grammar and its rules 
cjuid he treated in the way to which we were accustomed 
at school. Vitality has now lu he breathed into the dry 
bones of conjugations and declensions, and no language 
can he taught, even for mere practical purposes, without 
connecting custom and history with so-called ’* rules/' The 
influences of climate and of religion have to be considered, 
as also the character of the people, if we wish to obtain a 
real hold on the language we *tudy. Do we desire to make 
language a speciality, the preparation of acquiring early in 
life two dissimilar languages, one analytic and the other syn¬ 
thetic, is absolutely necessary, because if that is not done we 
shall always be hampered by die difficulty of dissociating the 
substance from th«.- word which designates it. The human 
mind b extremely limited, and amongst the limits imposed 
upon it are those of, in early life, connecting an idea, fact, or 
process, with certain words; and unless two languages, at 
least, are learnt, and those two are as dissimilar as possible, 
oue is always, more or less, the slave of routine in the per¬ 
ception and in the application of new facts and of new ideas, 
and in the adaptation of any matter of either theoretical or 
practical importance. U is a great advantage, for linguistic 
purposes, which are far mure practically important than may 
be generally believed, that the study of the classical 

* “On the Sciences of language and of Ethnography, with general 
i*faaw to the Language and Curttomt of the People of Hunes," Inane 
a report of an extempore Address delivered by G, W Ijtirstc, lll\, 
LLD., D.O.L, fitu, below the Victoria Institute, and republished by 
special penuHiiun of the Author, 
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languages still hold5, the foremost place in this country; 
because, however necessary scientific " observation rl may be, 
it cannot take the place of a cultured imagination, Tlu: 
stimulus of illustration and comparison, which, in the his¬ 
torical sense of the terms, is an absolutely necessary primary 
condition to mental advance, is derived from classical and 
literary pursuits. The study of two very similar languages, 
however, is not the same discipline It. a beginner in linguistics, 
e.g. t to learn Trench and Italian is not of the same value as 
French and German, T-jr the more dissimilar the languages 
the better. 

Again, if you desire to elicit a language of which you 
know nothing, from a savage who cannot explain it and who 
does not understand your language, there are certain pro¬ 
cesses with which some linguists, no doubt, are familiar, and 
others commend themselves in practical experience. For 
instance, in pointing to an object which ydu wish to have, 
say, a fruit which you want tn cat, you may not only obtain 
the name for it; but the gesture to obtain it, if you are sur¬ 
rounded by several savages whose language you do not know, 
may also induce one of the men to order another to get it 
for you, — I suppose on the principle that it is easy for one to 
command and for others to obey. Hut, be that as it nmy, 
this course, to the attentive observer, first obtains the name 
for the required thing, and next elicits the imperative; you 
hear something with a kind of inflection which, once heard, 
cannot be mistaken for anything else than the imperative. 
Further, the reply to the imperative would either elicit " yes,” 
or "nv," or the indicative present. This process of inquiry 
docs not apply to all languages, but it applies to a great 
many ; and the attitude which you have to assume towards 
every language that you know nothing about, in the midst of 
strangers who speak it, is that, of course, of an entirely 
sympathetic student. You have, indeed, to apply to language 
the dictum which Buddhist Lamas apply to religion—never 
to think, much less to say. that your own religion (in this 
case your own language 1 is the best; t\e., the form of ex pres* 
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siotfl in which you are in the habit of conveying your 
thoughts is one so perfectly conventional, though rational in 
your case, that the greatest freedom from prejudice is as 
essential a consideration as the wish to acquire the language 
of others. In other words, in addition to the mere elemen¬ 
tary acquisition of knowledge, you have to cultivate a sym¬ 
pathetic attitude ; and here, again, is otto of the proofs of a 
truth which my experience has taught me, that, however 
great knowledge may be, sympathy is greater, for sympathy 
enables us to fit the key which is given by knowledge. Ges¬ 
tures also elicit a response in dealing, for instance, with 
numerals, where we are facilitated by the fingers of Lite hand. 
Of course, one is occasionally' stopped by a savage who cafi¬ 
rm t go, nr i- supposed not to he able to go, beyond two, 
or beyond five, 

1 lake it that in the majority of cases of that kind, a good 
deal of our misconception with regard to the difficulty of the 
inquiry lies in ourselves—that ideas of multitude connected 
with the peculiar customs of the race that have yet l® be 
ascertained, are at the bottom of the inability of that race to 
follow our numeration. For instance, we go up to ten, and 
in order to elicit a name for eleven, we say “one, ten ”; if 
the man laughs, change the order, and say " ten. one 11 ; the 
chances are that the savage will instinctively rejoin " ten 
one,’* and we then get the conjunction. Putting the fingers 
of both hands together may mean “multitude," “alliance,’' or 
" enmity,” according as the customs of the nice are inter¬ 
preted by that gesture. 

I am reminded of this particular instance in my ex¬ 
perience, because l referred to it in a discussion on an 
admirable paper on the Kafirs of the Mindukush by the 
eminent Dr. Bellrw, who, 1 hoped, would have been present 
this evening. If you do not take custom along with a 
*■ rule,’ and do not try to explain the so-called rule by either 
historical events or some custom of the nice, you make 
language a matter entirely of memory ; and as memory is one 
of the faculties that suffer most from advancing age, or 
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from modes of living and various other circumstances, the 
moment that memory is impaired your linguistic knowledge 
must suffer,—you, therefore, should make language a matter 
of judgment and of associations. If you do not do that, 
however great your linguistic knowledge or scholarship, you 
must eventually fail in doing justice to the subject or to 
tho 5 o*with whom you are dealing. 

The same principle applies as much to .a highly civilised 
language like Arabic, one of the most important languages 
in the way of expressing the multifarious processes of 
human thought and action, as to the remnant of the pre¬ 
historic Hun/.a language with which t am going to deal to¬ 
night. and which throws unexpected light on the science of 
language. 

Let us first take Arabic and the misconceptions of it by 
Arabic scholars. In 1 859 1 pointed out before the College 
of Preceptors, how necessary it was not only to discriminate 
between the Chapters in the Koran delivered at Mecca and 
those given at Medina, hut also to arrange the verses out of 
various Chapters in their real sequence. I believe we are 
now advancing towards a better understanding of this most 
remarkable book. But we still find in its translation 
such passages, for instance, as, when in war women 
are captured, tnkf those that are not married." The 
meaning is nothing so arbitrary. The expression for 
" take ” that we have there is err kvfoi — marry, it., take in 
marriage or nitdA, as no alliance can be formed with even a 
willing captive taken m war, except through the process of 
nik&k, which is the religious marriage contract. Again we 
have the passage, " Kill the infidels wherever you find 
them.” There ag ain is shown the want of sympathetic 
knowledge which is distinct from the knowledge of our 
translators who render “ ijfttilu h ‘ with " kill " when it merely 
means 11 fight," and refers to am impending engagement with 
enemies who were then attacking Muhammad's camp. 
Apart from accuracy of translation, a sympathetic attitude is 
also of practical importance, /.g., had we gone into Oriental 
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questions with more sympathy and, in consequence, more 
rea! knowledge, many of <mr frontier wars would have taco 
avoided, and there is not the least doubt that in dealing with 
Oriental humanity, whether we had taken a firm or a con¬ 
ciliatory course, we should have been upon a track more 
likely to lead to success than by taking action based on 
insufficient knowledge or on preconceptions. For instance, 
in this morning's Times there was a telegram from Suakim 
about the Mahdi, to the effect that El Senousi was opposing 
him successfully J do not know who El Senousi is, but 
very many year* ago 1 pointed out the great importance of 
the Senousi sect in Africa; and, unless the deceased founder 
of that name has now arisen, whether it is a man of that 
name or the now well-known sect that is mentioned, one 
cannot say from the telegram The sender of the message 
states that as sure as the El Senousi rise? to importance, 
there will be a danger to Egypt and to Islam, It is 
Christian-like to think well of Islam, and to try' to protect 
it. This very few Christians do, and it shows a kind feeling 
towards a sister-faith, hut i am not sure that the writer 
accurately knows whaL Islam is; though there can be no 
doubt that the rise of fanatical sects, like the Senousi, 
which is largely due to tile feeling of resistance created bv 
the encroachments of so-called European civilisation, is 
opposed to orthodox Muhammadanism/ Be that as it may, 

1 also turned to-day to u the further currespondeuce on the 
affairs of Egypt" which a friend gave me, and really 1 now 
know rather Jess about Egypt than I did before. For 
instance, I find (and t am specially referring to the blue-book 
in my hand) that letters of the greatest importance from the 
Mahdi are treated in the following flippant manner : " This 
is nothing more or less than an unauthcnticated copy of a 
letter sent by the deceased Mahdi to General Gordon " ! J s 
this not enough to deserve attentive inquiry ? General 
Gordon would, probably, not have agreed with the writer of 
this contemptuous remark, which h doubly out of place 
when we are also told that the Mahdi was sending Cordon 
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certain verses ,md passages front the Korjii, illustrative 
of his position, which are eliminated by the translator as 
unnecessary, of no importance, and of very little interest ! 
Now, considering that this gentleman knows Arabic, I think 
1 am right when I add that with a little more sympathy he 
would have know n more; and had he known more be would 
have quoted these passages, for it is most necessary for us 
to know on what precise authority of the Koran or of 
tradition this so-called Mahdi bases his claim , and knowledge 
of this kind would give its the opportunity of dealing with 
the matter. Again, un the question of Her Majesty's title 
of “ Kaisar-i-Hind," which, after great difficulty, I succeeded 
in carrying into general adoption in India, the previous 
translators of “ impress " had suggested some title which 
would either have been unintelligible, or which would have 
given Her Majesty a disrespectful appellation, whilst none 
would have created that awe and respect which, I suppose, 
the translation of the Imperial title was intended to inspire. 
Even the subsequent official adopter of this title, Sir W, 
Muir, advocated it on grounds which would have rendered 
it inapplicable to India. With the National Anthem, 
similarly, wc had a translation by a Persian into Hindustani 
which was supported by a number of Oriental scholars in 
this country, who either did not study it or who dealt with 
the matter entirely from a theoretical point of view; and 
what was the result ? The result was—that for ‘God save 
the Queen 1 a passage was put which was either blas¬ 
phemous, or which, in popular Muhammadan acceptance, 
might mean M God grant that Her Majesty may again 
marry 1 whereas one of the glories of Her Majesty among 
her Hindu subjects is that she is a true " Satti “ or Suttee, 
via.: 3 righteous widow, who ever honours the memory of 
her terrestrial and spiritual husband — neither of these views 
being intended by the translator, or by that very large and 
responsible body of men who supported him, and that still 
larger and emphatically loyal body that intended to give the 
translation of the National Anthem as a gift to India at a 
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cost of several thousand pounds, when for a hundred rupees 
a dozen accurate and respectful versions were elicited by 
me in India itself. 

I, therefore, submit that in speaking of the sciences of 
language and ethnography, we have, or ought to have, passed, 
long ago, tilt: standpoint of treating them separately \ they 
must be treated together, and, as I said at the beginning, 
talcing, c.g , Arabic, with its thirty-six broken plurals (quite 
enough to break anybody’s memory), you will never be able 
to learn it unless you thoroughly realise the life of the Arab, 
as he gets out of his tent in the morning, milch es his female 
camel, &c., and unless you follow him through this daily ride 
or occupations. Then you will understand how it is, especially 
if you have travelled in Afebt*, that camels that appear at a 
distance on the horizon affect the eye differently from camels 
when they come near, and arc seen as they follow one 
another in a row, and those again different from the camels 
as they gather round the tent or encampment; and therefore 
it is that in the different perceptions of the eye, under the 
influence of natural phenomena, these multifarious plurals 
are of the greatest importance in examining the customs of 
the people. Then will the discovery of the right plural be 
a matter of enjoyment, leading one on to another discovery*, 
and to work all the better ; whereas, with the grammatical 
routine that we still pursue, I wonder, when we reach to 
middle or old age, after following the literary profession, 
that we are not more dull or confused than we are at 
present When one abstract Idea follows the other, as in 
our phraseology, it ia nut like one scene following another 
in it new country, which is Tull of stimulus, hut the course 
we adopt of abstract gentrrobsaLions, without analysing them 
and bringing them hack to their concrete constituents, is 
almost a process .if stultification 

Coming now to out of the must primitive, and certainly 
one of the remnants of a pre-htstork language, that of 
Hiuua— which I had the opportunity of examining twenty- 
three years ago, while Gilgit was in a slate of warfare, and 
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whore T had to learn the language, so to speak, with a pencil in 
one hand and a weapon in the other, and surrounded by people 
who were waiting for an opportunity to kill me —I found that, 
on reverting to it three years ago, the language had already 
undergone a process of assimilation to the surrounding 
dialects, owing to the advance of so*called civilisation : which 
in that rase, and which in the case of most of these tribes, 
means the introduction of drunkenness and disease, in this 
instance, of cholera | for we know what has been the condi¬ 
tion of those countries which lit in the triangle between 
Cashmere, Kabul, and liaiiakhshan, and to which I first gave 
the name of Dardistan in 1866. 

Now, what does this language show us? There the 
ordinary methods proved entirely at fault. If one pointed 
to an object, quite apart from the ordinary diflficu Itics of 
misapprehension, the man appealed to. for instance, 
might say “your finger," if a finger were the thing of 
which he thought you wanted the name. If not satisfied 
with the name given in response, and you turned to some¬ 
body else, another name was obtained ; and if you turned 
to a third person, you got a third name, 

What was the reason for these differences? It was this, that 
the language had not emerged from the state in which it is 
impossible to have such a word as “head," ns distinguished 
from " my head,’ 1 or '■ thy head," or “ his head "; for instance. 
ttk is J ‘ my name," and it is “ his name." Take away the 
pronominal sign, and you are left with k. which means 
nothing. Attain “my wife," and gw 11 thy wife." The s 
alone has no meaning, and, in some cases, it seemed im¬ 
possible to arrive at putting anything down correctly; but 
so it is m the initial stage of a language. In the Hun/a 
language undir discussion, that stage is important to us 
as members of the Aryan group, as the dissociation of 
the pronoun, verb, adverb and conjunction from the act or 
substance only occurs when the language emerges beyond 
the stage when the groping, as it were, of the human child 
between the worm and Hum. the first and second persons. 
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approaches the dear perception of the outer world, the 
" sttum," the third person. Now, during the twenty years 
referred to ''his' 1 (house), “his" (name), and “his" 
(head) are beginning to take the place of “house," " namr," 
“ head," generally, in not quite a decided manner, but still 
they are taking their place. When I subsequently talked to 
the Hunzas, and tried to find a reason for that “ idiom,' 1 if one 
may use the tern), it seemed very' clear and convincing when 
they said, “ How is It possible for ‘a wife 1 to exist unless 
she is somebody's wife? You cannot say, for instance, 
if you dissociate the one from the other, * her wife,' or ‘his 
husband.' ' Head,' by itself, does not exist; it must be 
somebody s head" When, again, you dissociate the 
sound which stands for the action or substance from the 
pronoun, you come, in a certain group of words, to another 
range of thought connected with the primary family rela¬ 
tion, and showing the existence of that particularly 
ancient form of endogamy, in which all the cider females 
are the mothers and all the elder men are the fathers of 
the tribe. For instance take a word like " mother 11 m ,! 
would mean the female principle, ■'©" would be the self, and 
the thtr would mean « Lbe tribe " ; in other words, “ mother ” 
would mean ; “ die female that bore me and that belongs to my 
tribc ' Now, fanciful as this may appear to us, it is the simple 
lact as regards the Huiua language, which, when put to the 
test of analysis, will throw an incredible light on the history 
of Aryan words, for instance, taking Sanskrit as a typical 
language, you will, I believe, find how the early relations 
grew, and you will get beyond the root into the parts of which 
the root is made up; each of which has a meaning, not in one 
or two instances, but in most. I am not going to read you 
this volume which I am preparing for the Indian Government, 
and which is only the first part of the analysis with regard 
to this language, and only a very small portion indeed of the 
material that l collected in 1866, and 1884 regarding 
that important pan of the world, Dardistan. which is now 
being drawn within the range of practical Indian politics—a 
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region situated between the Htmiukush and Kaghan (lat. 37 0 
N. and long, 73? E. to lat. 35 s N. and long. 74 -3® E-). and 
comprising monarchies and republics, including a small re¬ 
public of eleven bouses — a region which contains the solution 
of numerous linguistic and ethnographical problems, the 
cradle of the Aryan race, inhabited by the most varied tribes, 
from which region 1 brought the first llimza and the first Kaltr 
that ever visited England, and of which region one of its 
bigger Chiefs owing to my sympathy with the people, 
invested me with a kind of titular governorship. In that 
comparatively small area the questions that are to be solved 
are great, and it is even now in some parts, perhaps, as 
hazardous a journey as, say, through the Dark Continent, 
Whether j*ou get to the ancient Robber’s Seat of Hunza, where 
the right of plundering is hereditary, or into the recesses of 
Kafiristiui or die fastnesses of Fakhtu settlers ; whether you 
proceed to the republics of Darel.TarrgJr or Childs, or proceed 
to the community where women are sometimes at the head of 
affairs, and which is neither worse nor better than others: an 
amount of information, especially ethnographic, is within one’s 
reach, which makes Dardistan a region that would reward a 
number of explorers l may say, in my own instance, 
it my life is spared for ten years longer, all 1 could do 
would be to bring out the mere materia! in my possession 
in a rough form, leaving the theories thereon to be elaborated 
by cithers. My difficulties were great, but my reward has 
been in a mass of material, for the elaboration of which Inter¬ 
national, Oriental, and other Co tigresses and learned societies 
have petitioned Government since fSfifi, My official duties 
have hitherto prevented my aildressingmyself [<> the congenial 
task of elaborating the material in conjunction with others. In 
1 386 t was, however, put for a few months on special duty in 
connection with the Hunza language, at the very time that 
Colonel Lockhart was traversing a portion of Dardistan. But 
t think you will be more interested if, beyond personal obser¬ 
vations, I tell you something about lhai little country of 
Hunza itself, which in many respects differs from those sur- 
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rounding it, not only in regard to its peculiar language, which 
I have mentioned, but in other respects also. Unfortunately 
it is also unlike the surrounding districts in being cha¬ 
racterised by customs the absence of some of which would 
be desirable. The Jlunzas are nominal Mohammedans, and 
they used their mosques for drinking and dancing assemblies. 
Women were as free as air. There was little restriction in 
the relation of the sexes, and the management of the State, 
ni theory, is attributed Lo fairies. No war is undertaken unless 
the fairy (whom, by the way, one is not allowed to see) gives 
Ujl command by beating the sacred drum. The witches, who 
get into an ecstatic state, are the journalists, historians, and 
prophetesses of the tribe. They tell you what goes ott in the 
surrounding valleys. They represent, as it were, the local 
T»«i-s; they tell you the past glories, such as they are, of raids 
and murders by their trihe : and when the Thnm or ruler, who 
is supposed to be heaven-born (there being snme mystery 
about the origin of his dynasty), docs wrong, the only one who 
will dare to tell him the truth is the Dayal, or the witch who 
prophesies the future, and takes the opportunity of telling 
the Rajah that, unless lie behaves in a manner worthy of his 
origin, be will come to grief? This is not a common form of 
popular representation to He met with, say in India. Grimm’s 
fairy-tales sometimes seem to be translated into practice in 
Hunza-land, which offers material for discussion alike to those 
who search for the Huns and to those who search for the 
very different I lonas. 

Then with regard to religion, as I said before, though 
nominally Muhammedan, they are really deniers of all the 
important precepts of true Mohammedanism, which is 
opposed to drunkenness, introduces a real brotherhoud, and 
enjoins great cleanliness as absolutely necessary before the 
spiritual purification by prayer can take place. The people 
are mostly Mulais, but inferior in piety (?) to those o| 
Zcbak, Shignan, Wakhan, and other places. Now, what 
t'that sect ' It is represented by His Highness Prince 
Aga Khan, of Bombay, a person who is not half aware of his 
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importance in those regions, where, till very recently, men 
were murdered as soon a* looked at One who acknowledges 
him, or has brought some of the water with which he lias 
washed his feet, would always tie able to pass through those 
regions perfectly unharmed * l found my disguise as a 
Bokhara Mullah in (866 to he quite useless, as a protection, 
at Gilgit, whence men were kidnapped Lu bv exchanged for 
a good hunting dog, but in Huuza they used 10 fill prisoners 
with gunpowder, and blow them q for general amusement. 
His Highness, who is much given to horse-racing, confines 
his spiritual administration u, the collect inn of taxes throughout 
Central Asia from his followers or believers, and t he believers 
Lhcntsidycs represent what is >till left &f the doctrine of the 
Sheik-ul-jabl, or the Ancient of the Mountain, the head of 
the so-called Assassins, a connexion of the Mahdi, if he be 
the Mahdi, or the supposed Mahdi, in the Soudan. I consider 
he is not the Mahdi as foretold in Mohammedan tradition ; 
but, he that as it may, the 7th Imam of the Shiahs has given 
rise to the sects both 0! the Druses in the Lebanon and of 
the Hunzas on the Pamir. They arc the existing Ismailians, 
who, centuries ago, tinder the influence of f/ashisA, the 
Indian hemp, committed crimes throughout Christendom, 
and were the terror of Knight-Templar, as '* Hashish in," 
corrupted into 11 Assassins." 

Now l have been fortunate enough, owing 10 my friend¬ 
ship with the head of their tribe, to obtain some portions of 
the Kelim-Uplr volume, which takes the place, really, of the 
Koran, and of which I have got a portion here. I thought 
h might not be unworthy of your society to bring this to 
your knowledge, as a very interesting remnant which throws, 
inter alia, considerable light, not only on their doctrine, hut 
also on the Crusades, Ely a similar favour, 1 have had the 
opportunity of hearing the Milltkq, or covenant of the 
Druses , and that covenant of the Druses is a Mind 
of prayer they offer up to God, not only in connexion 
with the Old Man of the Mountain, the head of 
the Assassins, who began about 102 s, but also with those 
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mysterious rites which also take place in what t may call 
the Fairy-land of llun^a. I do not know whether you arc 
already wearied, but, if not, 1 might, perhaps, read you out 
some portions. First, with regard to the covenants, or one of 
them, which the "U’cpda" nr the ’’ initiated " nr " wise,” 
as distinguished from the *' juheta 11 or " ignorant '* 11 laity, 1 ' 
among the Druses, offer up every night. This was used by 
a so-calied educated Druse, one who had been converted to 
Protestantism,- — a very good thing ; but as often happens, 
with that denationalisation which renders his conversion 
useless as a means for Lhe promotion of any religion, as tbere 
are tm indigenous elements for its growth. Such a convert is 
often unable to obtain a knowledge of the- practices of his 
still unconverted countrymen, nobody can be looked on 
with greater distrust than that native of a country who has 
unlearnt to think in his own language, and who cannot 
acquire a foreign language with its associations, which arc 
part of the history of that language ; he does not become an 
Englishman with English association, but ceases to be a 
good native with his owfl indigenous associations. There¬ 
fore, in my humble opinion, of all the unfortunate specimens 
uf mankind, the most degraded are those who, under the 
guise of being Europeanised, and, therefore, reformers, have 
themselves the greatest necessity for reform. Their mind 
has become completely unhinged, thereby showing us that 
if we Europans wish to t!o good among Orientals, we can 
do so best by living good lives in the midst of professors of 
other religions, this being also m accordance with the 13th 
edict of Asoka, 

This Druse covenant makes the mad Fatimlte ruler of 
Egypt Hakim, the "Lord of the Universe, r As I said 
before, the present ■■ Lmrd of the Universe " for the Hunzas 
is the lmeal descendant of the 7th JmAm, a resident 
nf Bombay, uih- to whom the Millais make pilgrimages, 
instead of going to Mecca or to Kerbcla. You may 
imagine that, even as regards the Druses, there must 
ht something higher than their " Imrtl of the Universe " ; 
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but such as he is, it is with him that this covenant 

is made. Reverting to his living colleague, the Indian 
" Lord,*' it may be stated that there are men scattered 
thru ugh mi t India of whose influence we have only the 

faintest conception. I pointed out in 1866 that if anyone 
wanted to follow successfully my footsteps in Dardistan he 
would have tr> get recommendations from His Highness Aga 
Khan of Bombay, and 1 am glad to say that Colnncl Lock¬ 
hart has taken advantage of that recommendation. The 
Druse '■ Lord of tile Universe " is regarded as one with 

whom nothing can be compared. The Druses are to render 

him the most implicit obedience, and to carry out his behests 
at the loss of everything, good name, wealth, and life, with 
the view of obtaining the favour of uiie who may be taken 
to be Cod; but the sentence is so constructed at to make 
him, if not God, only second to God ; in other words, only 
just a discrimination between Gad as the distant ruler of the 
Universe, and, perhaps, some Lineal descendant of Hakim, or 
rather, Hakim himself as an everdivtng being, as the ruler uf 
this world. This and some other prayers, with some songs, 
one amongst which breaLties the greatest hatred to Muham¬ 
madanism, and speaks of the destruction of Mecca as some¬ 
thing to be looked forward to, seem to lie deserving of 
study. There are also references in them to rites con¬ 
nected with Abraham. A full translation of these docu¬ 
ments, compared with invocations in portions of the Koran, 
would, indeed, reward the attention of the student 

I will now again revert from the Druses of the Lebanon 
to the Mulais in the Himalayas. I obtained the poem in my 
hand from the head of that sect, and the wording is such that 
it denies whilst affirming the immortality and transmigraturn 
of souls. It says, *' It is no use telling the ignorant multi¬ 
tude what your faith is." That is very much like what Lord 
IkacotisfieM said—that all thinking men were of one 
religion, but they would not tell of what religion ; — a wrong 
sentiment, but one that is embodied in the above poem: — 
"Tell them," continues the poem in effect, u if they want 10 
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know, in an answer of wisdom to a (juestiim nf folly * 
' if your life has been bad you will descend into the stone, 
the vegetable, or the animal; if your life has been good 
yon will return as a better man. The chain of life 
h undivided. The animal that is sacrificed proceeds 
t<j a higher life.' Von cannot discriminate and yet 
deny individual life, and apportion that air, stone, or ptant 
to the animal and to man, hut you ought to be punished for 
saying Ibis to others ! " And on this principle, at any rate 
the Druses also act or acted, that that is no crime which is 
not found out ; and a good many people, I am sorry to say, 
elsewhere think much the same: whereas in Hunza they 
have gone beyond that stage, and care extremely little about 
their crimes being found out. The Mithdq and other reli¬ 
gious utterances of the Druses and the Kelam-i-Pir of the 
litmus, if published together, with certain new information 
which we have regarding the Crusade of Richard Cmur-de- 
laon, would, I think, were time given and the matter dal jo. 
rated, indeed deserve the attention nf the readers of vour 
“ I ransactions." It also seems strange that where such 
customs exist there should be a prize for virtue, but there 
IS one in Hums* for wives who have remained faithful to 
their husbands, something like the French prize for motryj, 

(Formerly Suttee was practised, but Suttee had rather 
the meaning of Sitbi or companion, as br-th husband and 
wife went to the funeral pyre,) Prizes are similarly given to 
wives who have not quarrelled for. say, a certain number of 
years with their husbands. The most curious custom which 
seems to permeate these countries is to foster relationship in 
nursing where a nurse and ail her relations come not only 
within the prohibited degrees, which is against the spirit of 
Muhammadanism, but also create the only real bond nf true 
attachment that I have seen in Dardistan, where other rt*la« 
lives seemed always engaged in murdering one another. 

Nearly all tin- chiefs in Dardistan give their children to 
persons of low degree to nurse, and these and the children 
nuf5C become attached to them throughout life; and 
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are their only friends. But this foaur-rdiationshlp is also 
taken in order to get rid of the consequences, say, of crime ; 
for instance, in the case of adultery, or supposed adultery, 
Lhe suspected person who declares that he enters into the 
relationship of son to the woman with whom lie is sus¬ 
pected, after a certain penalty, is really accepted in that 
position, and the trust is in no case betrayed. It is die only 
kind of forgiveness which is given in Dardistan generally to 
that son of transgression ; hut further than that, drinking 
milk with some one, or appointing some one as lonter-falhcr, 
which is done by crossing two vases of milk creates Lhe 
same relationship, except amongst the noble caste of 5hins 
who were expelled hy the Brahmins from India or 
Kashmir, and who hold the cow in abhorrence as one of 
their rdigioufi dogmas, whereas in GLher ways they are really 
Brahmins, among whom we find llindooism peeping out 
through the thin crust of Mohammedanism. 

The subject of caste, by the wav, is also one which is 
generally misunderstood, and which, if developed on Chris¬ 
tian lines, would give us the perfection of human society, 
and solve many of the problems with which we are dealing 
in Europe in more advanced civilisations. I have read to¬ 
day with concern some remarks against caste by Sir John 
Petheram. who has been in India some three or four years, 
I think that before people speak on subjects of such intri¬ 
cacy, they should take the position of students of the 
question, team at least one of the classical and one of the 
vernacular languages of India and then alone assume the 
roit of teachers whilst continuing to be learners ; even in 
regard to such subjects as infant-marriage and the prohibition 
of widow-re-marriage, there is a side of the question which 
bps not vet been put sufficiently before the British public, 
infant marriage, when properly carried out In the higher 
castes, is an adoption of the girl into the family where she 
and the husband grow up together and join in prayer in 
common which is necessary for their respective salvation; 
there is much to team in the way of tenderness, charity, 
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:itid love from some of the ho use holds in India, where we 
filad a community constituted on the noblest principles of 
“thejoint family/' with an admirable and economic:)] sub¬ 
division of labour, which enables them to live at a mere 
trifle, and yet so to prepare their food that in every dish you 
can sec the tender care of the woman who prepares it for 
the good of the husband and of the household. 

Then as to widow-re-marriage, it has not been sufficiently 
pointed out to the British public that spiritual marriage ren¬ 
ders the re-marriage of the Hindu widow impossible, 
because she is necessary for ihc spiritual salvation of the 
husband, and because as the representative of his property 
she may be called upon to be the head of the family, for 
many of them ary at the head of the family, and their 
position, therefore, renders it simply impossible for them 
to re-marry, Those are matters that we should treat with 
respect, especially if we seek to adapt them to the spirit 
of the age. 

There are also differences amongst Mohammedans as 
great as there are between a good Christian who tries 
to follow the Sermon on the Mount and a merely nominal 
Christian. Science and religion, according to a Muhomma- 
dan saying, are twins, and if I understand the object of this 
Society, it is in order to make this iwinship (if 1 may be 
allowed to use the expression) more real that your labours 
have been initiated, and that, under Providence, they have 
been carried to the successful results that have followed 
them both here and abroad. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The development of mental and moral faculties, which has 
such a material bearing upon the formation of character, and 
conduces so much to the greatness uf a nation, depends upon 
education, which in us wider sense embraces (1) reading, (2) 
observation, and (3) thought. It is impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules on the subject, which must be dis¬ 
cussed from differ cot points of view. The standard of edu¬ 
cation of a particular country or race should be regulated and 
controlled by its special conditions and necessities. This 
being the case, it is unnecessary to formulate a general 
scheme of education, and I may without preamble proceed to 
consider it in India. The famous despatch of 1H54. upon 
which the educational policy of the Government in that 
country is based, may be looked upon as the educational era 
of the vast Indian peninsula. The soundness and general 
application of the scheme formulated there cannot he denied 
—it stood the test or the careful and sifting examination of 
the Education Commission that assembled in India some 
years ago—in fact, the report of that body did not go beyond 
mere expansion of the principles of education embodied in 
the famous dispatch. 

The subject of education in India resolves itself into {1) 
university education, (2) secondary education, and (3) 
primary education. Before considering those it is necessary 
to discuss some Issues winch relate to the theoretic part of 
education And the question that presents itself first for 
determination k what is the duty of Government and the 
people towards it ? We alt know that hitherto education lias 
been almost under the control of the Government, who have 
provided the people with educational institutions 3nd the 
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funds necessary to maintain them. About thirty years ago, 
when the country was in a backward state, the control of 
education by the State was not only expedient, but also 
necessary. However, during the period that lias passed 
between the year 1854.—which may be taken as a starting 
point—and the present year, such changes have taken place, 
and the educational prospects of the country have improved 
so much, that it is high time to consider whether we should 
still depend upon Government for education. 

I believe it would be in the interest of the Government 
and the people alike if the higher education were managed 
by the latter, and the former were left unhampered to deal 
with primary education. 

The reason of this is patent to all; education is more our 
concern than that of the Government: we understand our 
necessities better than our rulers can, and hence, if we con¬ 
trol education—of course under European guidance—it will 
turn greatly to our advantage. However, f wish tn he 
understood explicitly when I propose this, that I am not op¬ 
posed to die higher education ; on the contrary, I think that 
Hu future greatness of India will depend on its extension 
and development Though, at the same time, it must be ob¬ 
served that in our zeal for culture we should not ignore 
primary education, am) herein are involved the duties of the 
Government The Government of India, or any oilier 
modern Government, exists more or less for the people: and 
hence it is necessary that we should first provide for their 
education, try to bring them up to the level of the civilised 
peoples of the world, and ameliorate their condition as much 
as possible. The advantages of primary education in 4 
country like India, where the majority of the people arc s'jII 
illiterate, cannot be denied. Its general extension will 
materially facilitate the communication of though; and ideas 
to the masses, and thereby establish a touch between them 
and the educated leaders. And if this is done the question 
of the representation of the people may eventually come 
within the range of practical politics. 
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Endeavours have been made to do this, and when we 
judge of the results by considering the high efficiency which 
llie managing committee of the Agra College, which was 
lately transferred to the control of the people of that town, 
have shown in the management of high education, l am con¬ 
vinced that the principle involved therein should be extended 
generally. The Government have done their best to pro¬ 
mote primary education ; but still there is much room for 
improvement, as it has not become so widely extensive as it 
ought to be ; nor is the system of education imparted, as f 
shall have occasion to show later on, free from grave defects. 
The great bodies that control high education in India 
are the universities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, the Pun¬ 
jab, and the North Western Provinces. Of these the 
Punjab and the North Western Provinces Universities arc 
but of recent growth. It cannot he denied for a moment 
that the older universities have done their duties well, and 
the great progress that high education has made is du._- to 
them. Therefore if we judge of them by general results, 
they deserve great credit for the efficient way in which they 
have conduced to the material growth of intellect and the 
development of mental and moral qualities. However there 
is the technical standard by which all educational institutions 
must Ue judged, and when we confine our examination to 
this test, 1 am forced to conclude that our universities are 
nol free from defects. They are more or less examining 
rather than teaching bodies, and this being die case their 
tendency is to encourage u cram." Their graduates and 
undergraduates, instead of receiving a sound education which 
may invigorate the understanding, are only enabled to 
acquire a shallow -knowledge of different subjects. In fact, 
to examine is looked upon as the chief object of these uni¬ 
versities. Herein lies the great difference between the 
English universities, such as Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the Indian universities. All the efforts of the former 
arc directed to educate their alumni as soundly as possihle. 
and this is done by bringing the pupils under the personal 
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influence of professors and of the university generally. No 
doubt the English universities have a great advantage over 
the Indian, inasmuch as alt the colleges under them are 
grouped together and form one institution, so to speak. 1 n 
India, on the other hand, the colleges lie apart, and have 
therefore to work independently of each other. There is no 
touch amongst them, and hence no uniform system of edu¬ 
cation under Lhc immediate control of the universities. Of 
Course it is impossible to group all the colleges toge ther, and 
hence the best way to remedy this defect will be to 
strengthen as much as possible the staff of professors, and 
to select men for educational work who arc not only brilliant 
graduates but also good teachers and sound scholars 

Another defect of an Indian university education is that 
while it docs its best to impart classical and English educa¬ 
tion, and has also lately begun to teach science and mathe¬ 
matics greatly, it ignores technical education There do 
exist some such colleges as the Si vapore Engineering Col¬ 
lege and the Roorki College, kt., hut when we take into 
consideration the population and area of India we are forced 
to conclude that hitherto very little has been done in this 
direction. Lord Rcay has taken the initiative in the matter, 
and it ia hoped that he will be helped by all in his enter¬ 
prise. 

Technical education of course, in a country like India, 
must be regulated by its demand ; but under changed cir¬ 
cumstances something more should be done. At least one 
or two technical colleges should be established in each pro¬ 
vince of India, and if this is done there will be ample 
opportunities to revive Indian art and the mechanical 
industry. While on the subject of high education, l most 
not forget lu notice the attempt that wan unco made in India 
to impart instruction in science through the medium of the 
vernaculars, nor the great mistake of the Punjab University 
to orientalise it altogether. It is satisfactory that both these 
theories have become exploded ones. Regarding the funner, 
it may be said first, that science as it is understood in the 
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ciilitjCd countries of Europe cannot be properly interpreted 
in the vernaculars, as there are many new ideas and thoughts 
which have no equivalents in them. Secondly, when we 
study science in English we not only learn it, but also tile 
language which is so very indispensable for an Indian. As 
to the attempt to orientalise an university, it may he said 
that we do not took to the universities for Oriental sl miles, 
which we can acquire more efficiently at our private institu¬ 
tions. but for Western sciences and art. The University of 
the Punjab, which attempted to do this, has nut yet recovered 
from its evil consequences, and we ought to congratulate 
ourselves that the lately established University of the North 
Western Provinces sailed clear of this rock. In fact, 
when we look into the constitution of the New University, 
we are convinced that it has a great future before it, inas¬ 
much as it is based on the pattern of Oxford University. It 
was fortunate that the inception of the scheme had the 
guidance of such a ripe and distinguished scholar as Sir 
Alfred Lyall, helped by such an able and experienced civilian 
Director of Public Instruction as Mr. E. White, and the 
execution, while still retaining the latter, was no less 
fortunate in getting Sir Auckland Colvin as the successor of 
Sir Alfred. If the University achieve high results and 
accomplish the mission for which it has been established, it 
will be no wonder, for it is being controlled by some 
practical minds of the highest order. 

The secondary education is the stepping-stone to high 
education, and, as such, deserves careful treatment, It may 
be remarked generally that its ohjeci in India is the same on 
a smalt scale as that of high education, via., to train the 
faculties in a classical way. It does not profess to teach in 
accordance with the necessities of the Indian communitics ; 
while here education varies according to the requirements of 
tile different classes, it is held, in India, that what suits one 
class must suit another. In this country, a lad destined for 
mercantile profession goes to a school kept for that purpose, 
learns book-keeping and so forth, and is enabled thereby to 
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begin lire efficiently as a rierk in some mercantile house : 
similarly, a youth destined for the home civil service gets 
education for that purpose, and so forth. This is not the case 
in India, Now there has been such a marvellous develop¬ 
ment of trade, commerce, industries and so forth in India, 
that one destined for a particular profession requires n pe¬ 
culiar training. Hence, under the altered circumstances of 
the country, secondary education should not only be looked 
upon as the part of university education, but should also 
provide particular training i-■ youths who do nut wish to 
pursue university education, but desire to follow some pro- 
fession at in early age. The first necessity* therefore, 
seems t > he to divide our schools into t i) schools professing 
to teach for university education, (j) schools for professions. 
What proportion these should bear to each other ia a ques¬ 
tion of necessity and detail, and hence need not be touched 
upon. 

The primary education also labours under the same dis¬ 
advantage, First, tit these school') useful subjects are not 
caught. Of course, it is quite necessary that the three K's 
should be taught ; but at the same time, it is imperative that 
in s;'lt-ctitig subjects, regard be had to such of them as are 
uselul and likely to lead to practical results. For instance, 
what good in tiic world could the teaching of verses do to :i 
very young mind ? This is the reason why our primary 
schools in villages are rot well attended. India is an agri¬ 
cultural country; and hence, if in rural schools dements of 
agriculture, surveying, reading the rent and revenue papers 
are taught, an agriculturist would naturally send bis son to 
such a school; but if they only indulge in the dig I its of 
imagination and the art -if rhetoric, no power on earth can 
make such institutions attractive. There arc many schools 
which arc under the control of private bodies ; and if the sy s¬ 
tem oj grant-in-aid were regulated by the teaching uf useful 
subjects, and not by the results of esamination. [ am sure 
primary education would flourish ; and in no time, hundreds 
and thousands of men who are unwilling to give their sons any 
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S’..ri i»f education would willingly do so. And the result of (his 
wilt be that instead of empty we shall have full schools, and 
the whole country in a short time will be educated. The 
most practical way, therefore, to enhance the value of the 
secondary and primary education, so to speak, and make 
them as extensive as possible would be to teach useful 
instead of classical subjects, which are likely to enable the 
children of the members of different professions to cam 
their livelihood, and to increase the number of primary 
schools. 

Connected with the subject of education is moral and 
physical training. It is to be regretted that the moral 
education of our Indian youths has received but little 
attention hitherto. It was only a short time ago that the 
foresight of an eminent statesman like Lord DufTerin brought 
the subject into prominence by passing a resolution in the 
Home Department. The advantages of moral and physical 
training cannot be denied for a moment. It is the develop¬ 
ment of moral faculties that reminds us that we are 
responsible beings, and have certain duties towards God and 
man-—in fact it brings home the conviction that human life is 
serious. However, in a country like India, where we have 
different religious and sects, it is impossible to have one 
religious code for all. The best plan, therefore, to meet the 
question will be to teach such works which, though not 
religious, have still moral tendencies, such as Addison's 
Spectator, and so forth. The question of physical training 
is simpler—its importance is well attested by the manliness 
of the English race An English youth owes his courage, 
muscular development, and hardy habits to his school 
and college physical training. Cnckei, football, tennis, 
and some exercises on the horizontal and parallel bar 
ought to be introduced generally into the Indian colleges 
and schools It is certain rural boys will take to football 

readily. 

To ameliorate the condition of woman it is necessary to 
encourage female education. There has been some progress 
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in this direction, and it may be said that a beginning has 
been made. The number of girls’ schools, however, is yet 
small, and very un proportionately distributed over the land. 
The education, too, is confined to the girls of the lower 
classes, though this is not the case in Bengal. Purdah 
system (remaining behind the curtain) prevails amongst the 
higher classes, and l am convinced that, unless we socially 
reform ourselves, female education will not thrive Again, 
tht spirit with which the question is approached is another 
drawback to its success. Female education under the 
Zenana Mission is looked at askance, and, unless the Govern¬ 
ment undertake to manage it t we cannot expect any high 
results. 

To sum up, then. High education, as imparted at our 
Indian universities, requires to be remodelled. Instead ol 
aiming to be examining institutes they ought to aspire to 
impart sound education, and this result could be achieved by 
making them more of teaching than examining bodies. 
Secondary education in India is only looked upon as a 
branch of university training, and hence, unless we have 
some schools where students can finish their professional 
studies, and be enabled thereby to enter life, such education 
can neither be useful, nor find favour with the people. 
Primary education is not regulated by the necessities of the 
members of the different Indian communities, and is hence 
unpopular Little or nothing has been done yet for either 
technical education or mental and physical training, though 
there are indications that before long they will receive 
proper consideration ; the question of female education still 
remains in the background, and must do so unless social 
reforms take place. 

To effect a salutary reform and place the system of 
education upon a broader and firmer basis, voluntary effort 
on the part of the people is necessary; unless they gradually 
undertake to manage their education high results cannot be 
achieved Our aim, therefore, as all our future greatness 
must depend upon the efficiency of our educational institutions. 
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should be to evolve a. system, of education under a patronising 
am! willing government, as the British regime in India, suited 
to the growing 1 necessities of the people, and controlled by 
the changed circumstances ol the country, 

Uma Sakkar Mjsra. 
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The celebrated aphorism of Prince Bismarck is one of 
universal application, and nowhere is it more fitly applied 
than in the affairs of nations, Nevertheless it is lost in 
national policy that either apathy, pride, or sentiment 
prevents a judicious adoption of the principle. Great 
Britain especially is the country which might largely benefit 
by its exercise, and in these pages we propose to show 
how by recognising the principle, and applying it with 
foresight, common sense, and .1 due regard to the interests 
of all concerned, it may be made an instrument for consoli¬ 
dating our Colonial b'mpire. 

Great Britain, during its long course of colonial expan¬ 
sion, has acquired many possessions winch either are, from one 
cause or another, of little value to her, or else are a stand¬ 
ing cause of jealous irritation, or at all events of envy to 
others. In the one class we may place such colonies as 
the Bahamas and the Gold Coast. In the other possessions 
such as Gibraltar and the Mauritius. Now wherever such 
colonies or possessions can be exchanged for others of 
equal or greater prospective value to ourselves, without a 
needless sacrifice of national sentiment or imperial interests, 
a policy of barter is to be commended. Gibraltar is pre¬ 
cisely an instance where pride in a great achievement 
would forbid us attempting to soothe the wounded vanity 
of Spain, while the strategical value of Mauritius is one 
that we could not ignore even for the sake of gratifying 
France, hut these are examples of "how not to do it." 
Dominica on the other hand is a case of a possession which 
is of little practical value to us, but winch must, both from 
its situation and history, always be regarded with envious 
eyes by every Frenchman who sails the Caribbean seas. 
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In the same way there is scarcely a maritime nation on the 
face of the globe which does not own possessions which 
are more or less necessary to our own expansion,, or which 
create causes of disagreement that it would be belter for ail 
parties to avoid. Such for instance are New Caledonia. 
Alaska, and Del ago & Bay. If, therefore, by amicable 
arrangement, and by a judicious system of exchange, we 
can remove standing grievances, we shall not only contri¬ 
bute to the peace of the world, but we may make the action a 
source of mutual benefit. It will perhaps bo said that this 
traffic in land, this barter of population, is inconsistent with 
the dignity of a great and civilised nation, but it is the policy 
which guided our forefathers not in the barbarous days of 
the Planutgenets or Tudors, but at the period when England 
was the acknowledged mistress of the seas, and practically 
the head of the European sysLem. The Peaces of Utrecht 
and Versailles, the Treaties of Amiens and Paris, and the 
Congress of Vienna abound in illustrations of this very 
principle of barter, and yet no one has ever asserted that 
cither the influence or the dignity of Great Britain was 
lowered by these transactions. Moreover if we arc in a 
position to profit by our extraordinary command of landed 
capital, it would be mere sentimental folly not to do so. 
We are called a nation of shopkeeper*, so why not turn 
our commercial instincts to account ? A capitalist uses hi> 
capital with a view to future profit. He parts with stocks 
and shares so that he may buy others of lower present 
value, but of greater prospective worth. The share- he 
sells, being safe ones, are in much demand by a certain class 
of small investors; those he buys are such as only a 
capitalist can afford to bold. In the same way Great Britain 
has much she can relinquish Without feeling the loss, 
possessions which, from their position, or owing to their 
developed resources, have a real value to ushers, who can 
give us in exchange territories which, from their situation 
or nature, would be potentially more valuable to us than 
to them. 
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The first great principle to observe in effecting exchanges 
of territory is that they are made with a view to removing 
present or future causes of disagreement. The second is 
that race rights and prejudices are not violated. We mean 
by this that an essentially British colony should not be 
handed over to the unsympathetic authority of France or 
Portugal. Finally, every exchange should be made with a 
distinct aim, not merely to satisfy our rivals, but with a 
view to consolidating our colonial empire or ensuring its 
future development. 

The first country we propose to deal with is America. 
A war with the United Slates is the very last in which 
Englishmen would wish to engage. Such a war would be 
fratricidal: a veritable civil war which both sections of our 
race could only cm ntemplate with dismay. To avert all 
causes of such a war should be the aim of our statesmen ; 
and it is in the highest degree desirable now to consider 
what are such possible causes, and how they may be re¬ 
moved with mutual advantage to both. 

One constant source of irritation is the question of fishery 
rights in the Behring seas. These rights would never hare 
arisen had it not been for the acquisition of Alaska by the 
United States. Alaska Is of no value to the States except 
ns a base for the fishing industry; and its situation at the 
extreme comer of a great British dominion is one that can¬ 
not but he regarded as inconvenient to both parties. Alaska 
should be British, and. if it were 50, we could bury the 
ugly hatchet which the Behring fisheries have fashioned. 
But what could we offer for Alaska ? The answer to this 
might be, British Honduras. This colony has an area of 
nearly S.ooo square miles, and a population of about sS.coo, 
while its trade is valued at over half-a-million sterling. Its 
potential value is doubtless great, as, apart from its vast 
wealth of forest land, there are in the interior magnificent 
pasturages, and indications of great mineral resources'. In¬ 
trinsically. therefore, it woutd be no mean exchange for the 
vast Arctic solitudes of Alaska. But it possesses for America 
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a still higher value—namely, its position; Sooner or later 
a Panama or Nicaragua canal will surely be constructed ; 
anil, when thal day corner, the States will require a point of 
observation within easy reach of the canal. Such a point is 
afforded by Belize, the capital of British Honduras, and. 
therefore, strategically British Honduras would he of great 
value to the Americans. For us it has no such value, as 
Jamaica is equally near to Panama, and would in war 
serve all our requirements. As regards the inhabitants ol 
the colony, it is probable that they would on the whole gain 
by their connection with the United States, os even now 
their trade is chiefly with the States. Finally, sooner or 
later, Mexico and Lhe Central American States are bound to 
be engulfed in the Great Republic, and, when that day 
comes. Unde Sam will begin to c;;st longing glances at the 
red patch gaining the margin of his latest acquisitions. The 
exchange of British Honduras for Alaska would, therefore, 
have a double advantage; it would avert a future source of 
trouble as well as remove a present cause. 

Let us now turn to France. With our Gallic neighbours 
\vc have so many points of contact that we can hardly hope 
ever to remove all possible causes of friction, There will 
always be some Egyptian or Syrian question to keep alive 
an ancient rivalry ; but there are certain irritating questions 
which might for ever be laid to rest, Of these the most 
prominent arc the question of the Newfoundland fisheries 
and that of the r&Cid(VtsJ& in New Caledonia and the adjoin¬ 
ing islands. As regards the first question, ever since the 
Peace of Utrecht certain fishery rights then conceded to 
France have been a constant grievance to the colonists. 
The French claim the exclusive right to fish along certain 
portions of the coast from Bona Vista to Capo Ray ; and 
this claim has always been resented by the colonists—so 
much so, that armed collisions have frequently occurred, 
l 1 hose fisheries employ over 10,000 Breton Frenchmen an- 
nualiy, so that naturally great store is laid by France on the 
exercise of her treaty rights, i he base of the French fish- 
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ing fleets arc the two small islands of St. Pierre and Mique¬ 
lon, which together contain a population of about 5,000, 
Now, these islands are In themselves ut little value : but 
their retention by France, and the aforesaid fishing rig] its, 
are aggravating in the extreme to the Newfoundlanders ; 
ant) there can be little doubt that, bad Newfoundland be¬ 
longed to the States, or even had it joined tin Canadian 
confederation, the French I .ng ago would have received 
notice to quit As it is, the present tension cannot continue 
indefinitely and the French, bad better make the best bargain 
they can. white the door is still open to them. But wliat can 
we give them in exchange? 

Nearly 41,30 years xg.i, on a bright Sunday afternoon, 
Christopher Columbus sighted an island in the Caribbean 
Sea. which, in honour of the Sabbath, he named Dominica, 
During the Iasi century many French settlers were attracted 
to it by its fertility In 1771 it was conquered and occupied 
by the french, lie tween then and the general peace the 
island frequently changed hands, fin ally resting in ours. 
Situated as it is, between the two flourishing French islands 
of Martinique ami Guadeloupe, every Frenchman, who knows 
his history and geography, naturally regards ft as one of 
those fair spots on God's earth which belong, by right divine, 
to his country. It is healthy, has a population of nearly 
30,00a and is bigger than the Isjc of Wight, nevertheless It 
is of very little use to US, If by ceding it to France we can 
get rid of French rights in Newfoundland, and add St. Pierre 
and Miquelon to the British dominions, we shall have healed 
an open sort and earned the gratitude of Newfoundland, the 
oldest of English colonies, one haunted by memories of John 
Cabot and Walter Raleigh. It may be mentioned that St, 
Pierre is connected with France direct by cable, and, there¬ 
fore, one of our fir at actions in war would be by soiling it to 
deprive France of telegraphic communication with America. 
It is. therefore, only valuable to France in peace, and French 
interests in this respect may easily be safeguarded. 

As regards the Australians, France has succeeded in 
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establishing a law for wlunh, when tht colonists are strong 
enough, she will he called lo account New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty islands come, the Australians ill in It, within the natural 
sphere of their influence ; and, as France has chosen to make 
the main island a convict settlement, a day will surely come 
when the Australians will assert a Monroe doctrine of their 
own, and then these islands, with the New Hebrides, will 
pass into Anglo-Saxon hands. Lug land has no wish in 
fight France on such a question; the idea of war OR account 
of remote and comparatively insignificant islands would he 
intolerable to the British democracy, hut our hands will he 
forced by the ever-growing volume <*t Australian sentiment. 
To obviate future difficulties would it nut be belter for all 
concerned if we now made our terms in an amicable nnd 
considerate spirit? We can give France a quid pro quo, for 
in the Gambia we possess a region which, though of littli: 
moment to Us, would be of inestimable value to France. 

Gambia, though it has been in our possession over ao> 
years, cannot be said to have flourished, its trade is mostly 
with France and Senegal, and it contains, besides its negro 
population, only a few dozen Europeans. But. though it 
has been of such li ttle use to us, France would be only too 
glad to acquire it, as it is the one great obstacle to that 
dream of French statesmen—a great French dominion in 
Sonugambta. To the north of Gambia lies the French colony 
of Senegal, with its capital at Fort St. Louis. Of late 
Senegal has made great strides in commercial prosperity, 
but its progress is much hindered by the fact that the Sene¬ 
gal river is unnavtgablc*for big ships. Moreover French 
expansion southward is limited by the British possessions 
on tile Gambia Now. the Gambia is a magnificent river 
navigable by the smaller ocean steamers for nearly 150 
miles, and in French hands it would afford an easy road t-• 
the Joliba and the upper waters of the Niger. The potential 
value of Gambia to France Is great, while our own expansion 
in those regions is hopeless, considering the position France 
has already acquired in the interior. Under these cirenm- 
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stances the best tiling we can do is to offer it to France in 
exchange for the few miserable islands she occupies between 
Australia and the Fijis, Those islands can never offer her 
a fair field tor commercial enterprise, while the possession 
of the whole ofSenegainbia will enable her to exploit a vast 
area of rich, tropical country, which may soim: day possibly 
be united with Algeria Such an exchange will remove a 
present, as well as a possible future, cause of difference. 
The ffaidivistc question will be thrust into Umbo, and i lie 
Gambia question of the future will then never arise 

The country which perhaps demands our most im¬ 
mediate attention is Portugal, for it is with Portugal that 
wc have perhaps the most pressing claims to settle. 
Hclagoa Bay, the Transvaal railway, the navigation id' the 
Zambesi, the slave tr.uk- of the Mozambique, are all questions 
that d« not admit of delay, or which delay will only render 
the more difficult to solve. A great world (tower cannot go 
to war with a weal; state like Portugal, and yet it cannot im¬ 
peril its own interests out of a chivalrous deference to weak¬ 
ness. The arbitrament of a third party has never in our 
case proved satisfactory, and the only course left to us is to 
adopt the principle of do lit iUs. There is only one way of 
settling the questions enumerated above,—it is to get the 
Portuguese out of East Africa, and this can only be done by 
making it worth their while to go. The Mozambique terri¬ 
tory. although it extends over nearly 1,400 miles of coast¬ 
line, is almost worthless to the Portuguese. Their authority 
hardly extends beyond the rayon of their few forts and 
factories. Plantations scarcely exist, while trade is con¬ 
spicuous only by its absence. Troubles are constantly 
arising, arid it was only a year or two ago that the Portuguese 
had to denude Goa of Us garrison, in order to protect their 
subjects in the Mozambique from wholesale massacre. In 
short the Mozambique is a white elephant to her present 
possessors. Now Portugal doubtless has her price, for she 
cannot but perceive that, hemmed in as she is by the 
Germans on the north ami the English to the south ami 
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wcst, her power of expansion is limited, and her prospects 
of a flourishing commerce in these regions circumscribed 
by the greater energy anti enterprise of her new rivals. 
The question then is, what is her price, and can we pay 

it ? 

It seems to me that again we are exactly in a position 
to come to terms The huge wholesale establishment 
called Great Britain has precisely the article which 
Portugal might be disposed to take. She has settled and 
peaceful territories to traffic in, territories she can give 
a wav without a pang. Such are the Gold Coast and lutguj. 
The Gold Coast has an area of over 29,000 square miles, 
and extends along J50 miles of coasL The population is 
estimated ai nearly a million and 3 half, 1 he external 
trade of the colony- is valued at over /yOO.OOo per annum. 
Lagos is a strip nf coast line extending for about 150 
miles ; it is said to contain about 100,000 inhabitants, anil 
has the advantage of possessing a good harbour and ex¬ 
cellent water communication with the interior, with the 
result that a very lucrative trade has arisen, amounting 
annually to over a million sterling. Now though the area 
of the two colonies, compared with the nominal extent of 
the Portuguese territories in Mozambique, is infinitesimal, 
yet it compares favourably with the area actually controlled 
by Portugal, while: as regards trade and population the 
British colonies have a decided advantage. But the great 
advantage which would accrue to Portugal from the ex¬ 
change, is that she would acquire a settled territory within 
easy reach of Lisbon, in place of a distant region where 
she can with difficulty maintain herself. Moreover, this 
acquisition would concentrate all her efforts on West Africa, 
where she already has extensive possessions in Mossa- 
medcs, Benguela. Luanda, Cargo, and Bissau, as '■veil as 
numerous islands. If ever Portugal is to regain her 
former reputation as a great colonial power, it will surely 
be in West Africa. Finally, Portugal has a sentimental 
interest in the Gold Coast, for Portugal was the first 
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European country which established factories on that 

coast. 

The next country which claims our early attention is 
Germany It is only of late years that the German 
Empire ha& embarked on a course of colonial adventure, so 
a is only now that conflicting interests are arising between 
England and Germany. Neither nation can afford to risk 
the .iiuiiy which has existed for centuries, and the com¬ 
mon interests of the two great branches of ihe Teutonic 
stock demand that nothing should be allowed to intervene 
which might destroy die ancient tacit alliance. The policy 
of both should be to avoid all causes of disagreement as 
far as possible, anil where such causes exist to establish a 
madm vweHdi which shall be mutually acceptable. 

1 here are two points where a dangerous divergence of 
interests may arise; or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say three. namely, German New Guinea, East Africa, and 
WalSeb Bay, As regards New Guinea, neither England 
nor Germany has as yet any important establishments in 
the island, while scarcely any trade has yet arisen within 
their respective spheres; of influence, so, as far as existing 
interests are concerned, either might abandon the island to¬ 
morrow without the slightest compunction, but the contiguity 
of Australia, and the susceptibilities of the colonists, compel 
us to stop where we are and face all responsibilities and 
risks ; and though there is now room for both England and 
Germany, the partition of an bland between two great com¬ 
mercial nations is a dangerous thing, and may create a 
troublesome factor in the future, h would therefore be better 
for both to come to some amicable arrangement without loss 
of time, irGermany were prepared to cede to us her share 
of the island we on our side might surrender our position in 
VValfich Bay. 

Wuifich Bay without Daman and Nam aqua I and is a 
useless possession to us, while, at the same time, Daman and 
Nam aqua are of very little use to Germany without the port 
which Watfid. Bey affords. [, is a dog-iiMho-roogc, 
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P"]iey for us to retain Waltich Bay, anil as it is so important 
a factor in the development of the German territory* we may 
just as well cede it in exchange for New Guinea. Both 
sides will gain, and two possible germs of rut urn disagree¬ 
ment will be removed. Germany loses a luxuriant tropical 
region, but she gams full power over a territory which has 
boundless potential capacities, one where the wonders «f 
Kimberly, Ookiep, anti the Transvaal gold-fields may be 
repeated. 

There still remains East. Africa to deal with. “ Five 
years ago Germany did not possess a single interest in any 
part of Hast Africa — England was supreme. For twenty 
years England had worked for and helped onward the grow¬ 
ing trade and civilisation of Zanzibar. . . , Travel in t In¬ 
in tenor became comparatively easy and free from danger, . . 
The coast towns on the mainland shared in the general 
prosperity, and British Indians flocked to them opening 
stores and trading stations everywhere. . , Pangipi from a 
large village of thatched huts, with little or no trade, be¬ 
came in ten years an important commercial centre of stone 
houses built by the British Indians. . British missions 
began to increase everywhere in the interior." In llsam- 
bara, on the Rovuma, on Lake Nyassa, at Mombassa — in 
short at twenty places between the great lakes and the 
ocean, flourishing mission stations were established. “Thus 
the whole of East Africa became a network of British 
mission stations, and the coast was one line of British- 
Indian trading stations. There were neither German 
missions nor German traders in any pan of the country, 
not one, . . Trade ami commerce (at Zanzibar) rapidly in¬ 
creased to two millions per annum, the greater part of this 
being m the hands of British subjects, , . In the L-sambara 
country alone Englishmen have invested more than ,£50,000 
or one million of marks more than the capital of the whole 
German East African Company. . . The chiefs and people 
are devoted to the English ; many are Christians. . . The 
whole trade of the coast is in the hands of some ten thou- 
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sand British subjects from India. , , The British Indians 
have half a million sterling of floating capital employed at 
this lime in the ivory trade in the far interior." 

The above extracts taken from an article by the Arch¬ 
deacon of Usambara’ show how very real British interests 
in East Africa went and are, Unfortunately, since 1SS4, the 
position has been very much changed. Germany by dim 
of cajolery ;md threats has acquired certain shadowy claims 
over tlu- coast 4 and from the Rovuma to the Umba, where 
the territories of the British East African Company com¬ 
mence, and again northwards from Formosa bay, Vitu being 
their principal, if not their only, position on this part of the 
coast. These claims in 1SS6 were recognised by England, 
and if compacts between two nations regarding other people’s 
property have any force, Germany has an established right 
to what she has filched from the Sultan of Zamribarand the 
chiiels on the mainland. Treaty rights do not however 
always convey possession , and as a matter of Tact. Germany's 
East African empire ls confined to a few positions she holds 
by force, and to the shoreline which the guns of her ships 
can command. The position is most unsatisfactory for all 
parties. Where civilisation and order were rapidly spread¬ 
ing. anarchy ami bloodshed are now rampant, the routes to 
the interior are dosed, the mission stations are deserted or 
in son? straits, the British Indian merchants arc ruined. 
The outlook is a hopeless one for Germany, and if she could 
retire with honour, doubt Jess she would be glad to do so, at 
least from that portion or the coast which lies north of the 
British concession, for in Vitu apparently things are going 
fairly well. Now it is precisely the southern protectorate 
in which we are interested, and it might Ik? worth our while 
to come to terms with Germany on the principle of vA? ut drs, 
It is a most unhealthy tract of country, but still our 
influence there is groat, our mission stations numerous, and 
Irvm it lead the main routes to the Nyassa and Tanganyika 
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lakes. What would it profit Germany to take in exchange ? 
There are two British positions which Germany probably 
covets, and which might suit her. The first is Heligoland ; 
the second some island in the Antilles, which might serve her 
as a coasting station on the Panama route, As regards the 
first, it is not of very great intrinsic value to either England 
or Germany, but the latter country would have a sentimental 
interest in obtaining it, and would at least gratify the 
patriotism of 14,000 Gentians who go there annually to 
bathe, Moreover in a war with France its possession would 
give the Germans an invaluable watch tower, connected by 
telegraph with the mainbnd, fmni which warning could be 
conveyed of the approach of the enemy’s fleet towards either 
the Elbe. Jahde, or the Wescr. 

As regards a coaling station in the Antilles, a position 
ill the Leeward Islands would probably suit Germ any best, 
as it lies on the direct route to Panama, and we could afford 
to give her whichever best suited her. excepting Dominica, on 
which France would have the first claims, and Antigua, 
where we have considerable vested interests, and a com¬ 
paratively large British population. Moreover it is the 
capital vf the Leeward .Islands, Probably it would suit us 
best to give up either Barbuda, Anguilla, Nevis, or the 
Virgin Islands, as these colonies have the smallest English 
communities. 

The only other country with which business in land might 
now be done is Holland. Wc have no immediate difference 
with Holland, and any Jittle disputes we may chance to have 
with that country wc always settle most amicably. But we 
happen to share in common with her two great islands of 
Malaysia, namely, Borneo and New Guinea ; and this joint 
occupation or protectorate may some day been mi a cause of 
considerable inconvenience and friction, it would, therefore, 
be better for us now to acquire all Hutch rights in these 
two islands. Bui the potential value of these islands is 
great. They are quite undeveloped, and they arc known to 
be rich iq every kind of tropical product. The price thcre- 
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for-e we should have to pay would also be great, and even 
wealthy John Bull might perhaps wince at the mention of 
Demerara. 

Demcrara, or British Guiana, is the one British posses¬ 
sion the Dutch really covet. It was settled by Lhe Dutch 
300 years ago, and was practically a Dutch colony till tSoji. 
Even to this day its political, judicial, rind fiscal systems arc 
based on Dutch lines The colony is contiguous to Dutch 
Guiana, a possession whose commercial prosperity has been 
killed by the superior advantages .if Demtrara. United 
thvst- two colonics would h'rin a magnificent outlet for 
Dutch energy. Apart from its wealth of timber and its 
flourishing plantations, the undeveloped mineral resources 
of the country offer prospects of a splendid future. Even 
now the trade of British Guiana exceeds three and a-half 
millions sterling per annum. No doubt Dutch Borneo and 
Western New Guim a would be a poor exchange for ?<» fine a 
colony , but we have to look to the future, to avoid quar¬ 
rels with our natural allies, to propitiate the growing impa¬ 
tience of the Australians, and to consolidate our empire. 
With these great aims in view it would seem worth while 
making present sacnfires. 

Now let us review the net results of our supposed 
exchanges We shall have lost 

HehguUnd- 
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Orte of the Leeward Islands 
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Gambia. 

Gold Coast 

Lagra. 

Wmch Bay, 

On the other hand wc shall have gained:— 
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New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands. 

New Guinea, 

Borneo, 

East Africa, from 1 krLngoi iby in Pangiini, 
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Besides this, a du/cn burning questions will have been 
laid to rest for the mutual advantage of the nations con¬ 
cerned, We shall hear no more about the Behring fisheries 
or the French shore, nor about the rtridivistrs or New Gui¬ 
nea, The Deiagoa Bay. Zambesi, and Zanzibar questions 
will only have an historical interest for us ; Heligoland will 
cease to disturb the minds of German patriots; Walfich 
Bay ant! Angra Pequcna will pass into oblivion : the Gambia 
and Bornc6 questions of the future will be nipped in the 
bud. 

In actual present money value we shall doubtless be 
considerable losers. British Guiana and Lagos at the pre¬ 
sent time are probably worth ail our proposed acquisitions 
put together; but, as we have already said, we are in the 
position of the capitalist who invests his surplus money with 
a view to prospective gain, or of the county magnate who 
exchanges outlying farms with a view to rounding off his 
estate. 

We shall have lost not one single position of strategical 
value to ourselves, and we shall have gained a firm foothold 
and free scope for the creation of future colonial greatness 
in at least three fields—namely, East Africa, Borneo, and 
New Guinea. Finally, we shall have gone a long way 
towards consolidating the Empire, and, most important of 
all, we shall have shown Canadians and Australians the 
advantage of their political connection with the Mother 
Country. 

Let us examiac the situation from another point of view, 
and see how our position in each continent is affected by the 
modifications proposed. 

In America we shall have added to the Dominion the 
only territories that Canadian irredentists can possibly hanker 
for. From Behring Straits to Cape Race there will he no 
flag but the British. We shall have one solid, compact 
empire, which, puce Professor Gold win Smith, will work out 
its destiny regardless <fI American spread-eagleism, and in 
amicable commercial rivalry with both the States and Great 
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Britain. On the uthor hand we -hall have lust British ! Ion- 
duras, Denier nr a, Dominica and some other of the Leeward 
i stands 

In Africa we shall Slave lost several scattered colonies 
on the West Coast, namely: Gambia, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
and Walfich Bay; but we shall still retain the strategical 
positions of Sierra Leone, St, Helena, and Ascension, while 
the Niger Company will be left undisturbed in the exercise 
of its great commercial programme. 

In Last Africa we shall have acquired un immense terri¬ 
tory stretching from Mount Kilmtartdjarn to Delugoa Bay 
anti from I he Great Lakes to the Indian Ocean, a region 
which hast been discovered for os bv ;i baud of intrepid 
British explorers, and where the trader, the missionary, and 
the explorer have already made the name of Englishmen 
respected. Sue It an acquisition m English hands would not 
only be of enormous potential value to us. but would lx- a 
far-reaching factor in the civilisation of the dark continent, 
and in its redemption from the greet curse of slavery. 

In Australasia and Malaysia we shall have lost nothing, 
but shall have gained complete authority over Borneo, New 
Guinea, and tht French Islands in the Western Pacific. 
Australian jealousy will be satisfied. 

In Asia we shall neither gain nor lose. In Europe we 
shall lose Heligoland, but we shall thereby a I Jay German 
susceptibilities. 

On the whole <t may be asserted that the policy above 
advocated, the extension of the do ut dts principle to 
(mperiai affairs, will be altogether to our advantage as being 
conducive to peace and to future national growth. If it be 
said that the burden of such vast dependencies as East 
Africa, Borneo, and New Guinea art tou great for us to 
War, we reply that unemployed British capital and the 
enterprise of British merchant princes will take up the 
challenge, and British mercantile companies will readily 
uceept the burden a government may think fit to refuse. 
Moreover consolidation is an essential step towards the 
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realisation of that splendid vision — the federation of Greater 
Britain. Cut away the excrescences of foreign growth, lop 
•iff ail withered or useless branches, and the great tree will, 
like a giant Banyan, ^trikt mut again, and spread its 
mighty limbs ever further and further 
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TAVERNIER'S TRAVELS IN INDIA.' 

Dr. Hall’s new edition of *' Taverniers Travels in India" 
will be welcomed by every student in Indian history. Hit- 
last English translation, that by John Phillips, was published 
more than two centuries ago. Like most of the Crabbed 

folios of the time, it is cumbersome to hold, anti anything but 

■. 

pleasant to read. The translation is often incorrect, and alt 
the proper names follow the old-fashioned French spelling, 
which few modern readers could identify unless familiar with 
the contemporary history and modem geography. The two 
handsome volumes before us form a delightful contrast They 
appear in all the attractions of hot-pressed paper and dearly 
cut type, which in themselves are a literary luxu ry. The 
editor has availed himself of every possible ad vantage. His 
Iran slat inn is made from the best French edition. The 
localities arc identified with modern sites, and every name 
of place or person is repeated in modern spelling. The notes 
are especially valuable, being based on the Editor's own 
local knowledge of India, or on the recent researches of Prof. 
Charles joret. To this must be added an excellent map of 
Tavernier’s routes through India, and an appendix on the 
value of coins, weights, and measures, as well as all that the 
modem reader can desire in the way of explanation and 
illustration. 

Tavernier was not a lawyer anti diplomatist tike Sir 

* H Tm-iils in India," toy Jean Riposte Tj vernier, It .iron of Autwunc, 
troubled from ihe original French million of itijfi, with a biographical 
jfcrtdi ofths Author, nates, append™, etc., by V. Ball, LLU, F.R.S., 
in iwjj votunis, London : Macmiibh & Co. ; and Se» VorL 
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Thomas Roc ; nor a French savant like Bernier ; nor 2 Cant' 
bridge graduate like Dr, Fryer; nor even a Well read student 
like Herbert or Thevenot. But he had perhaps a larger 
knowledge of the every-day world than any of them. Whilst 
still a young man he had seen the best parts of France, 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, 
and Italy, Before he published his 11 Travels in India, he 
had spent a long time in Turkey, and written the most minute 
and lively account of the inside 1 1 the Seraglio of the Great 
Turk at Constantinople He also sojourned a long time in 
Persia, and was entertained by the Shah w ith all the abandon 
of wine and dancing women, He was a travelling jeweller, 
a keen man of business, ready on all occasions to buy or sell, 
curious about diamond mines, and versed in all the mysteries 
of money, coinage, and exchange He was a bright and 
intelligent rover, with all the ready humour and love of 
pleasure which distinguished the bagman or commercial 
traveller in the days of gigs and skittish horses lie liked to 
trade with princes and peers, but he was not to be taken in 
by the swagger or blandishments of impecunious or hard- 
fisted grandees. He never forgot that he was a Frenchman 
and that his king was a powerful monarch. On one memor¬ 
able occasion he threatened the Nawab id Bengal, the uncle 
of the great Aurangzeh, that hi -; master would send a French 
fleet to the Red Sea and capture the rich pilgrim shipsgoing 
to Mecca, and plunder the pious Mali online dan merchants 
who combined pilgrimage and trade, until revenge and com¬ 
pensation had been exacted from the Great Moghul himself 

In his old age Tavernier received a title or nobility from 
Louis XIV , and a characteristic portrait, which forms the 
frontispiece of the present edition, has been reproduced 
from a French engraving of the period, which seems to 
photograph the plain and practical jeweller, with his sense 
of humour, business wrinkles, and self-satisfied conscious¬ 
ness of acquired nobility. 

Tavernier was born in 1605, and died about 16S9, at 
the age of eighty-four His travels in India extended over 
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a space of twenty-live years, beginning about 1641, when ihc 
Civil War commenced between Charles I* and bis Parliament, 
and ending in 1666. the year of the Great Fire of London, 
in the reign of Charles II. Calcutta had not as yet been 
founded ; and although the English had acquired Bombay, 
Tavernier never visited the place nor even referred to it. 
The East India Company had a factory, or house of agency, 
at Surat, the once famous port of the Great Moghul, on the 
western coast of India, about 160 miles to the north of 
Bombay. They had another factory at Dacca, the old 
capital of Bengal, which was famous for muslins Far 
away to the south, on the coast of Coromandel, the English 
had a fortress, or rather a fortified factory, known as Fort 
St. George, Beside it, a native town of weavers and 
washers was growing up, which, together with the fortress, 
was known as Madras. But the most famous European 
city in India was the Portuguese capital of Goa, which was 
seated on a little island off the western or Malabar coast, 
about half-way between Surat and Cape Comorin. Goa 
had been the metropolis of the Portuguese power in the 
East for a hundred years before Tavernier began to travel, 
or the English or Dutch began tu settle tn India. It was 
the emporium of their trade : the seat of Cat ho he Christ- 
iamty in India : the pride of every European merchant and 
missionary in the Eastern Seas. 

The Four great centres of interest for a jeweller like 
Tavernier were Delhi and Agra, the two capitals of the 
Moghul empire , C03, off the Malabar coast; and Gokonda, 
the modern Hyderabad, In the heart of the Deccan, The 
voyage round the Cape was an adventurous route for Euro¬ 
pean ships in those days, accept those which belonged to 
the Portuguese. Tavernier was an overland traveller, ami 
in the first instance he appears to have accompanied a 
caravan through Persia and Afghanistan to the two Moghul 
capitals, but he tells very tilth about his travels through 
Central Asia. Later on he went by ship from the Persian 
Guif to Surat. Henceforth Surat was his head-quarters. 
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From Surat two routes ran northward to Agra and Delhi: 
<im- through Guzetat, vid Ahmedabad ; and the other through 
Central India, viA Indore and Gwalior. Other routes from 
Surat led south-east to Galeotula and Madras, and south¬ 
west to Goa. From Agra Tavernier travelled eastward, 
via Patna and Benares, to Dacca, the old capital of Bengal, 
He thus saw more of India than any European wanderer 
before the late Bishop He her ; and Heber’s journeys were 
forthe most part confined to British India, for though he 
visited some localities in Rajputana and Central India, he 
never went either to i lydtirabad, the modem Go icon da, or 
to Goa. 

It is a strange fact that in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, European travelling in India was as easy as in 
Europe. Indeed, Tavernier did not encounter many more 
difficulties or dangers than Bishop Me her, excepting that as 
a wealthy jeweller he was more likely to be robbed, titan 
an English ecclesiastic. The Rajputs were in wholesome 
fear of the Great Moghul. The Mahrattas had as yet con¬ 
fined their raids to the Western Deccan, and were kept 
within bounds, like the Scotch and Welsh Highlanders in 
the days of the Tudors and Stuarts. The Moghuls were in 
the zenith of their power, Within a few years, however, of 
the departure of Tavernier, the Moghul empire was on the 
wane ; and during the early years of the eighteenth century, 
it was only held together by prestige and routine, and the 
payment of black mail or ehotit to the Mahrattas. The in¬ 
vasion of Nadir Shah in 173&-39, with a host of Persians, 
Usbegs, and Afghans, was the death-blow to the Moghul 
empire, but that was seventy years after the departure of 
Tavernier Meanwhile, and indeed during the century and 
a half between Tavernier and Hebcr, any moving about 
in the interior of India, was almost impossible to Europeans, 
whether traders or gentlemen 

Tavernier travelled over the greater part of Northern 
India and the Deccan in a light cart with two seats, drawn 
by two oxen. Ho carried his luggage and bedding <m the 
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spare scat, and provision* and wine in a box under the cart 
He moved abdvit with an much case as any gentleman in 
Europe m the days which preceded the railways, except 
that he hired twenty or thirty Ha]put horsemen as an escort 
to protect him against robbers. Some of these oxen would 
make journeys of sixty days, at the rate of twelve or fifteen 
leagues a day, during which they were always on the trot. 
There was, however, nothing like hotel accommodation in 
India. Travellers of all sorts herded together with camels, 
horses, and other beasts of burdens in caravanserais, which 
sometimes were huge buildings erected by princes or 
grandees as works of piety, hut often were nothing but en¬ 
closed spaces with little huts for sleeping places. In all 
cases the traveller had to find his own provisions. In 
Mohammedan villages he could buy fowls, kids, and mutton ; 
but in Hindu localities no flesh meat was procurable, and 
the traveller was compelled to fare as he best could on grain, 
vegetables, 11 our, and curries. 

Travelling on the highway, rough as it often was, was 
only possible in Moghul India. In the Hindu kingdoms of 
the remote south there were no roads whatever. Travellers 
wore carried through jungles in palanquins, and this was 
the universal practice in Southern India within the memory 
of living men. It was not until the days of the much abused 
Lord Dalhtiusie that Europeans could travel from Calcutta 
to Delhi in a mail cart; and down to the day he left India 
there were no roads in the Madras Presidency that were 
worthy of the name. Ladies, gentlemen, and children were 
carried from Madras Lo Bangalore and the Nilglvemcs in 
palanquins on the shoulders of coolies ; and the journeys 
occupied nearly as many days as the railway can now 
accomplish in hours. 

Tavernier describes Surat as 3 city of moderate size en¬ 
vironed by a wall of earth, ft had a poor fortress with four 
towers at its four angles ; but the walls were not terraced, 
and the guns were placed on scaffoldings. No one could 
enter the city hy lan'd *.r water without passing this fortress. 
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The houses were mere hams, built of reeds and covered 
with day, There were "inly nine or ten decent buildings in 
all Surat; of these two or three belonged to the Governor 
of the port, who collected the customs, the others belonged 
to wealthy Mohammedan merchants ; and the mansions of 
the English and Dutch agencies were ns distinguished and 
imposing as any in Surat. Europeans! however, were not 
allowed to buy houses, but only lu hire one or two on a 
yearly or monthly rental. as the Great Moghul or Padishah 
was always fearful lest the building should Ire converted 
into a fortress, and set him at defiance. The Portuguese 
had contrived to convert factories into fortresses at Mooghly 
and other localities in the reign of the tolerant A kb nr. before 
English or Dutch had tried to settle in India ; and the 
successors of Akbar were resolved that no European should 
play the same game again on any pretence whatever. 

The Custom House at Surat was close to the fortress, 
ami a terrible ordeal for Europeans. The Moghul officials 
wore exacting and insulting, unless propitiated by presents. 
All goods landed at Surat were carried to the Custom House, 
ami carefully searched, and then subjected to a duty of about 
five per cent, on the estimated value. AH persons were 
searched on landing, to prevent smuggling. Gold and silver 
money was taken away, melted down, and recoined with the 
Moghul's stamp and superscription. Gold and jewels were 
sometimes smuggled ashore in the huge wigs of the period , 
but if discovered the offender was charged double duty, 
Tavernier tells a story of a ship’s captain who had been 
mulcted for smuggling, and had taken his revenge by 
Covering up a roast sucking pig like contraband treasure. 
Of course the dish was seized by the Mohammedan officiate, 
and polluted all their garments* whilst no one ventured to 
complain for fear of other discoveries, which might have 
brought down the wrath of the Padishah. 

Tavernier was at Delhi m 1665, where he hail some 
dealings in jewellery with Aurangacb and his grandees. At 
Delhi he met Bernier, who had just returned with the 
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Moghul Court from a pleasant trip to Cashmere. At Delhi 
the two I- renchmen appear to have planned a journey to 
Bengal. In November, [665, they were both at Agm. 
where Shah Jehan, the father of Aurangzeb, was still 
living as a state prisoner in bis palace, and where he died 
the following year. From Agra the two Frenchmen went 
down the river Jumna to Allahabad, and then to Patna, 
Benares, and Dacca. Tavernier has some tiling to say of 
the cities, palaces, and tombs at Delhi and Agra, and the 
courts of Aurang/eh and Shah Julian ; but the information 
he conveys has been given of late years in works dealing 
with history proper, and in the present article 11 may 
suffice to draw more immediate attention to the specialities 
of Tavernier. 

Travelling in India is always monotonous. Tavernier 
spent his time so profitably in listening to Bernier, that 
he has noted but few incidents of his journey. At one 
place they met 110 waggons, each one drawn by six oxen, 
and each one carrying Rs. 50,000 in silver The sum total 
was equivalent to more than six millions sterling, according 
10 the current exchange of the time, when the rupee varied 
from 2s, jd. to as. 6d. This amount was the revenue for 
the year which was drawn from the land in Bengal, or 
rather such of it as the Nawab thought proper to forward 
to the imperial treasury after paying all the expenses el 
administration, and filling hU own coffers. In the present 
day the land revenue of Bengal, collected on the Moghul 
system, would amount to twelve millions sterling at the 
lowest computation, but in f 793 the British Government 
transformed the zemindars or collectors of revenue into 
landed proprietors, and fixed the yearly revenue for ever 
at something like three millions sterling under what 
is known as the ** perpetual settlementT From this latter 
amount must be deducted all the cost of administration, 
leaving but a small surplus fur roads and other public 
works At Patna the two Frenchmen met some Dutchmen, 
and halted in the open street, and emptied two bottles of 
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Shiraz wine, which at any rate proved that Moghuls were 
lenient towards Europeans in the matter of wine. 

In January, 1666, Tavernier reached Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, where he had more dealings in jewellery with 
Shaista Khan, the uncle of Anrangzcb, who was at that 
time Governor or Nawah of the province. At Dacca the 
English and Dutch had factories, and Tavernier and Bernier 
were apparently treated with all the jovial hospitality which 
the merchants of olden time never failed to extend to 
all European strangers who travelled in India. 

Tavernier's descriptions of Goa and Golconrhi arc more 
interesting than his brief notices of the cities of Northern 
India. Goa, the capital of the Portuguese empire in the 
East, was woefully on the decline. The Dutch were 
blockading the port. Noble families that had once been 
extremely wealthy, and lived in the utmost luxury, were 
reduced to poverty and starvation and begging fur alms. 
Ladies Went about with petitions in the night Lime, and 
society was demoralised. The Mohammedan kingdom 
of Golcottda, the modem Hyderabad, was under the 
rule of a Sultan who was as yet independent of the 
Great Moghul. It was a rich country, abounding in 
com, rice, cattle, sheep, fowl, and other commodities 
necessary to life. The tanks were numerous and 
abounded with fish. The capital, which is now called 
Hyderabad, was named after the fortress of Golconda a 
short distance off. The Sultan administered justice from a 
balcony in the city, which overlooked a square crowded 
with people, who were barred off with pikes and ropes, 
A Secretary of State stood under the balcony to receive 
petitions, which were placed in bags and drawn up to the 
balcony by cords, for the Sultan’s consideration and orders. 
The nobles mounted guard in turns, some of them com¬ 
manding five or six thousand horse soldiers. Horses, 
camels, and elephants, went in frequent processions through 
the main street; and Tavernier, who lodged in the same 
street, describes the sight as amusing and interesting. 
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The public wumrn played a great part in the social life at 
Goieonda. Above 20,000 were registered tn the books of 
the darngah, the head of the police, anti none were allowed 
to follow their calling whose names had not been registered, 
They paid no tribute to the Sultan, but presented them¬ 
selves before him every Friday as he stood in the balcony, 
and entertained his Majesty with music and dances, in 
the cool of the ■ veiling they were to be seen ,=: the dour? 
of their little houses, and at night they placed a candle or 
lighted lamp then: as a signal. 

The great man in Goieonda was an Arab Sheikh, who 
came from Mecca This man arrived al Goieonda as 
a religious mendicant, and proposed to marry the eldest 
daughter of the Sultan. At first lie was laughed at, and 
then he was thrown into prison. At last he was sent to 
the -.'-.ipor; of Masiilipatam, and placed on board a ship 
and carried back to ft is own country After two years he 
returned to Goieonda, and gained such credit that the 
Sultan gave him the princess in marriage, and made him 
Prime Minister. He was passionately fond of mathematics, 
and in spite of his being a Mohammedan he favoured all 
Christians who were learned in that science. He showed 
a particular regard to a French Capuchin, known as Father 
Ephraim, who was passing through Goieonda, on his way 
to Burma, where lie had been sent by his religious 
superiors, lie offered to build a house and church for 
Father Ephraim, but could not prevail on him to disobey 
orders He gave the Father 11 magnificent dress of honour, 
an ox to carry him to the port of Misuhpa.ta.rn, and two 
attendants to wait on him during the journey. 

The further adventures of Father Ephraim form one of 
the strangest stories that has ever been told by any traveller 
in India. He reached Masulipstam, but could not find a 
ship in carry' him to Bunn a. He made his way to Madras, 
where the English persuaded him to remain, and bulk him 
a house and a church. Three miles to the south of Fort St. 
George was the town of St. Thomd, otl the same coast of 
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Coromandel, which belonged to the Portuguese, Father 
Ephraim was a Frenchman, but spoke both English and 
Portuguese as well as Tamil, which last was die language 
of the country. He preached every Sunday and festival day 
at Madras, in both Portuguese and Tamil, and attracted such 
large crowds from St. Thotne that the Portuguese priests 
grew jealous, and resolved to ruin the French father The 
I’urtuguesc picked a quarrel with some English pallors in die 
St Thome- roads, and gave them a good beating. The 
quarrel led to much altercation between the authorities at 
Madras and St, Thome. The English President ->f Madras 
demanded satisfaction. Father Ephraim went to St. Thome 
as mediator, but was promptly seized by ten nr twelve 
officers of the Inquisition, placed on board a small armed 
frigate, pm into irons, and carried off to Goa, and lodged 
in the Inquisition- No one dared ic* interfere. Neither the 
Viceroy of Goa nor the Archbishop would interpose ; they 
were specially exempted from the authority of the Inquisi¬ 
tion ; but notwithstanding their high rank, they each had 
reason to fear that the Inquisitor and his Council might com¬ 
plain of their conduct to the King of Portugal, and in 
that case cither of them might have been removed from 
office and summoned to Lisbon, to account for their 
proceedings. 

In this dilemma a certain Father Zcnon, who knew and 
respected Father Ephraim, proceeded to Madras, and 
teamed all the particulars of the treachery. He kept his 
plan a secret from the English President, but confided it to 
the Captain or the garrison in Fori St. George, who was an 
Irishman of great bravery', and very indignant at the way in 
which Father Ephraim had been kidnapped. It was ascer¬ 
tained that the Governor of St. Thome went every 
Saturday at early morning to pray at a chapel on a neigh¬ 
bouring hill: apparently the ■* Mount" which is well knows 
to every resident at Madras, and used to be the head¬ 
quarters of the Madras Artillery. The Irish Captain accord¬ 
ingly laid an ambuscade of soldiers near the hill, and arrested 
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the Portuguese Governor as lie left his palanquin, and 
carried him off to Madras, and in spite of threats and pro¬ 
testations hurried him to the convent of the Capuchins, and 
lucked him up in a strong cell with iron gratings. Here he 
was told that he would not be released until Father 
Ephraim was brought back from Goa. A few davs after¬ 
wards. however, he was delivered from his prison by a 
French drummer at Fort St. George, and made his escape 
to St. Thorny where lit wi; received with great rejoicings 

Matters began to grow serious for Father Ephraim The 
news of his unjust imprisonment by the Inquisition at Goa 
created j great sensation in Europe. The King of Portugal 
sent orders to Goa, that the Father should be immediately 
released. The Pope threatened to excommunicate all the 
clergy of Goa, if the Father was not at once set at liberty. 
The Inquisition, however, was all-powerful, and set the 
King and Pope alike at defiance. At last the Moham¬ 
medan prince at Goleonda, the Arab Sheikh who had married 
the daughter of the Sultan, the friend and patron 
of Father Ephraim, heard how the worthy French priest 
had been treated by the Portuguese, and interposed lustily 
in his behalf. The Sultan of Golcunda was at war against 
the Hindu Rajas of tin? Carnatic, and sent an order to his 
general who commanded his forces in the south, to besiege 
St. Thome without delay, and to kill and destroy alt within 
it, unless the Governor pledged himself that Father 
Ephraim should be released within two months. The result 
was that boat after boat was sent from St Thome to Goa 
with pressing entreaties for the release of Father Ephraim. 
The Inquisition at Goa was compelled to yield lo the 
alarming pressure which had been brought to bear on 
the Governor of St. Thomt; and the Catholic priest 
owed his deliverance from his Christian persecutors to the 
goi«l offices of the Mohammedan Sultan of Goleonda. 

Want of space prevents the extraction of more informa¬ 
tion from the travels of Tavernier. Wc have been content 
to draw attention lo a few salient facts, which may possibly 
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give the reader an appetite fur mure. Men of science who 
may bo anxious to gather authentic information respecting 
the once famous diamond mines in India, and students 
desirous of realising the si>ciaJ condition of the people in an 
age which is fast passing away, will do well to avail them¬ 
selves of Ur Ball's reproduction of the quaint descriptions 
and gossiping stories of the lively old French jeweller. 

j. Talbots Wheeler, 


id 
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AN OFFICIAL TOUR LN THE DECCAN.* 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor left Madras 
alter his second visit to Lord Count; mat a tm :hu miming ii 
the l6ih December for Rangoon ; anti three days later, Ilis 
E xce l len cy the Governor, accompanied by Lord Marsbam 
aiitl myself, started Jur His (eleventh} lour, tn the Godavari 
and Kistna districts. In the interval of three days, to the 
great relief of the Government, rain had fallen in most of the 
southern districts, where prices had risen so considerably 
as to give ground for much anxiety. The trilling grain riots 
v\ hich had occurred in I riehinopoly, Cumbaconum and 
I anjore, were of no great moment, being brought about 
chiefly by the bad characters to be found in all large towns, 
who welcome any period of distress as an occasion for 
plunder, and seek their private gain in the public loss and 
misfortune, it was not only to visit the great irrigation 
works oJ the Kisma and the Godavari, but also to inquire 
what stocks oT gram might be on hand to assist other 
districts where scarcity prevailed, that Lord Connemara 
proposed to make this tour during the Christmas holidays. 
His hxccllency had not long before, during the famine in 
Ganjam, called these favoured deltas to the aid of their less 
fortunate neighbour. 

The rain had fallen in torrents alt Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day, and on Thursday morning the lluod-gaies were stilt 
open when wet embarked on board the SS. Sirsn, and the 

* "I he alnire account of laird Ijorinetnam'i eleventh tour, from the 
pen of his Prime Secretary, Mr. J. D. Rees, ii so inlercitit^ ibal we wii.fi 
,u |*ttervt ii intact in out pajjes, for which we have Air. Revs siebal 
pennawon. 

' Hb Euccllenry Lord Coroeman, G.GI R : Mr. Hws, ftw*eftecrc- 
'aty; Vncotmt Manliam, A.D.C. 
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waves were running high through tlte yawning cast cm 
entrance of the ever-unfinished Harbour The Governor's 
departure was private, hut a salute was none the I'.-*'- fired 
from the Naval Commander-in-Chiefs Flagship Boadkca, 
ami the Admiral, Sir Edmund Fremantle, came off to the 
Siri,n to bid His Excellency good-bye. 

After tossing about ail day and all night we reached 
Masulipatam on the morning of the 20th November. 
Nothing was visible but the long low coast, over which in 
[864 a storm-wave burst, penetrating seventeen milt? 
inland, and destroying thirty thousand people, and innumer¬ 
able head of cattle. The traveller does not realise, in these 
times of peace, that the coast along which ho travels was 
long the scene of desperate conflict between the English and 
the French for the supremacy of India, and that one of the 
most gallant fights of this land of battle-fields was fought here 
by Colonel Forde. who defeated the Marquis <te Confians at 
Mitsui! pa tain in 1759, rising superipir to the most desperate 
circumstances, and attacking under every possible disadvan¬ 
tage, a far superior force entrenched within a strong and 
well-provisioned fortress, In ages past, there had been 
religious wars between Buddhism anti the indigenous idola¬ 
try of the country. Buddhism conquered, and in its turn 
was driven out by Rrahminism, which rules supreme to this 
day. Subsequently came secular wars. The Mahomedan 
kingdoms of the Deccan overthrew the Hindu rulers of the 
south, and the Great Moghul triumphed over them in turn, 
and finally a lieutenant of the Great Moghul came under 
the in 11 uence successively of the French and the English, and 
ceded to the latter the districts wherein we are about to 
travel, and whence we proceed to the capital of his successor, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

It Is curious to reflect that the jealousy ami rivalry of 
the Dutch originally led the English of Masulipaiam to found 
a factory in Madras, and that in 1679 the representative of 
the East India Company on tour presented a purse to thr 
King of Gtdconda’s lieutenant at Masulipaiam, as being a 
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person rising in the favour of the Court to whom a small 
sum me of ready money given privately would be more 
acceptable than a greater sum me given publiekly " The 
English and the Dutch had been competing at Mosul) pntam 
for the commerce of the coast for more than a half-century, 
before spotted deer and water-fowl were sent thence to 11 is 
Majesty King Charles 11 . of England* The picture of King 
Charles, surrounded by his subjects, feeding the water-fowl 
in the Park, has ever been a favourite one with the English 
people, mad it would be odd if those water-fowl had come 
from Masulipaiam But on to the royal table, or into the 
royal parks, they certainly went. 

After a brief halt at this historic site, we travelled pn 
along the coast of the district, which in si^e is about equal 
l*. the principality of Wales, and next morning arrived at 
Cnconada, in the Bay of Co rings, ten miles north of the 
Gjiutnmi mouth of the river Godavari, To the north and 
n^rth-east the anchorage, low hills come down near the 
water's edge relieving the coast from the barren and 
desolate appearana that it presents near Masulipatam. The 
harUmr was olive with busts bearing on their sails huge red 
crosses, anchors, moons and such like devices, whereby 
their owni ts may recognise them from the distant shore. 
The Collector, Mr* Power, met us on board, and another 
voyage of :>ix miles in a ateatn launch landed us betwci 
the groynes which form at once an entrance to the town of 
Cocon ad a, and to the canals which extend thence to the 
great anient of the Godavari, since the construction of which 
the trade or the town has advanced by *' leaps and bounds," 
the value of its exports and imports having risen from 
,£300,000 in i 36 l Lo £740,000 in 1872 and ,£*,500,000 in 
18SS. Trade, to which a considerable impetus was given 
by the American war, which was the cause of extensive 
shipments of cotton, suffers a little at present from the con¬ 
struction of the hi i ram 's State Railway to Bezwado, whence 
much delta produce finds its way to Bombay. It is expected, 
however, that the extension of the East Coast line to 
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Coco 11 ad a will more than counteract this effect, anti it is 
hoped that it will also convert the port into an important 
outlet for the coal mines or Sin gate ni, which we are going 
to see. The roadway on the sea-wall was covered with 
natives wearing bright and in any-coloured garments, and on 
arrival at the jetty we found present the usual assemblage 
of European district officers, zemindars in purple and gold, 
anti municipal councillors in mure sober and business-like 
attire. A feature not quite so invariable on such occasions 
was the presence of an astrologer, who was prepared to 
predict, and perhaps prophesy, for a consideration, Im¬ 
mediately the Governor landed, a choir of ten pandits or 
wise men sang a cbunis of Sanscrit benediction, and then 
followed a mure prosaic and practical address, which referred 
gratefully to the Governor's efforts in obtaining the sanction 
of the Secretary of State and the Government offndia to the 
construction of the- hast Coast railway, the survey of which 
is actually in progress. In reply, the Governor alluded to 
the fallacy of the opinion that the existence of maritime and 
canal communication rendered a railway unnecessary. He 
pointed out that the proposed line would not only develop 
the internal resources of these districts and rouse into life 
its dormant industries, but would also increase the sea¬ 
borne trade both in regard to exports from, and imports to. 
the coast. 

At present the rich and populous districts or Ganjam, 
Vizagapatara and Godavari are entirely bereft of railway 
communication with the outer world, and the proposed line 
will extend from Bczwada, over the Kistna river, to Samul- 
cotta, eight miles from Coconada, and thence through Vizaga- 
patam to Vizianagram. whence it will proceed to Cuttack, :i 
distance of some 500 miles from Bczwada. The first por¬ 
tion of this line from Bczwada to Coconada, whither a branch 
is proposed from Samulcoitfl, is necessary in order to connect 
the Beltary-Kistna and Hyderabad State Railways with Lite 
rice-producing deltas of this district and of the Kistna, 
while its continuation to Vbtranagram will, it is believed 
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prove a remunerative undertaking, on account of the rich 
and populous nature of the country through which it will 
pass Then it is thought highly desirable that the line 
should be extended toGanjam, which so lately suffered from 
famine. This district is cut off from communication with 
the other pans of the country, being a mere strip of land 
between the [-‘astern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal, isolated 
at all times from railways, and during a pari of the year 
from maritime communication, owing to want of harbours 
and turbulent sea. For the same reason it is thought equally 
desirable to connect Ganjam with Cuttack on the north, 
more especially as the latter place will, it is believed, be 
finally connected with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway system 

The town of Cnconada was, ns is usual on such occa¬ 
sion'-, beautifully decorated, and the archways displayed 
some original mottoes such as " Receive with grttmir <hcr 
a{'rt>f*is " and lt Welcome with gaifte & la mode." In the 
Centre of each of these remarkable inscriptions stood the 
effigy of an tmbtmp&irti Tclugu lady, who emptied trays 
of (lowers on the Governor’s head as the carriage passed 
underneath the arches. 

In the afternoon the Chamber of Commerce presented an 
address, in which they deprecated the closing of the irriga¬ 
tion canals for annual repairs, which seems, however, un¬ 
avoidable, these canals being primarily irrigation works, 
and of secondary, though of great, importance in respect to 
navigation. 

In the afternoon the new steam dredger Cornttmnm was 
launched by the Governor, and christened by Mrs. Sim son, 
wile of the President of the Chamber of Commerce. This 
hide ceremony was very well arranged, and as the cham¬ 
pagne bottle burst on the port beam, the Governor touched 
a string, and the ship slipped gently off its cradle into the 
water. At dinner we were glad to learn that many con¬ 
tracts for the urgent supply of rice to southern districts, 
which had been entered into by Madras merchants, had 

n su ^nly cancelled—a proof of the change which recent 
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rains have made in the prospects and situatiun in the 
south, 

Among the official matters considered at Coconnda were 
some which possess general interest, for instance, the 
progress of local self-government. Into the municipal 
councils of the district the electoral system has been 
largely introduced, but the municipal administration has 
not altogether met with the approbation of the Government, 
as would appear from orders published, which have been 
communicated to the Press, The provision of female 
medical aid is receiving the attention of the authorities, anti 
seven certificated midwives arc at work in the district, but 
tlir prejudice agains! European methods of treatment seems 
stronger in the Northern Orrars than in the southern 
districts The Past Indian midwife attached to the 
Coconada hospital attends on an average to only twenty 
cases in the year In Rajainundry again, which is consi¬ 
dered intellectually as art advanced centre, Lhe objection to 
European attendance and European treatment is particularly 
strong. 

The ryot population of the district, being generally 
well-to-do, docs not borrow under the provisions of Lhe 
Agricultural Loans Act, and when loans are required the 
much-abused Sovvcar here, as elsewhere, is preferred to the 
more reasonable hut less lenient and elastic Government. 

Next morning the Governor and his staff took a walk 
through some native viltages, The soil near the coast is 
sandy and covered with the delicate purple (lowers of the 
goat’s-foot convolvulus {Ipotmta fescapra). This sandy 
soil, however, is by no means barren, and supports, besides 
groves of palmyra trees, orchards of cashew-nut and guava. 
The pathways to the villages passed between hedges of aloe 
arid prickly-pear 

We first came upon a hamlet inhabited by persons 
engaged in drawing toddy. Arrangements arc being made 
for regulating the traffic in toddy, or fermented palm-juire ; 
bus the inhabitants of the toddy drawers' village did not 
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View the future restrictions with favour, and followed the 
Governor for a lung distance repeating their objections, 
which I endeavoured to translate into English from their 
euphonious Tclugu. Next we come on a village of herds¬ 
men. a rid me old! shepherd, solicitous of the Governor's 
weal, advised him it- he very careful in going over a primi¬ 
tive bridge near the village. After that we came on some 
washermen beating their clothe> cm stones. One of these 
was gathering earth impregnated with alkali, which they 
use as a substitute for soap, and a fairly efficient substitute 
it is believed to tat. 

On Sunday, the Native girls' ... arid the hospital 

were visited, and inquiries made n> i<< tile progress df 
female medical education. The church too was inspected, 
that certain repairs might be considered, before divine ser¬ 
vice, with which the day ended. 

Next morning, the 23rd, we rose early and left by canal 
for Rajamimdry—a distance of 44 miles more or less. We 
were towed along in a little convoy of house-boats by the 
steam launch Arthur Cotton, named after the celebrated 
Engineer, who constructed [he great G idavari irrigation 
works, in the river from the head of the delta there is a 
continual fall , consequently we had a continual rise, and 
passed three locks, one a double one, with a rise of iS feet. 
The canal banks were green, and banyans shaded the road 
which ran alongside. All around us were fields of stubble, 
and innumerable straw-neks. The character ‘>f the country, 
but for the palmyras, much resembles that of the fens. 
When you get within a few miles of the great dam which 
stems the stream at Dowlaishweram, first one canal and 
then another takes off in different directions. After the 
pa ration ol each canal the artificial waterway grows 
broader and broader, till near Oowlaishweram it becomes as 
wide as the I homes at Maiden bead, hut probably curt tains j 
great deal more wat- r At last U ends in a lock ; and when 
wt le:iv e the boats and mount the banks, an expanse of 
water -uretchea. some four miles before the eye. 
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lmm«ilately in front extends the first portion of the 
great micut which, with the help of three inlands at the 
head of the delta, holds up the river, and diverts its waters 
on either side, so as to irrigate upwards of 61 2,000 acres ot 
fertile rice-bearing lands, and to water with gold a delta of 
2,000 square miles. Every river in India is a Pactolus, 
but this great stream has been made more subservient to 
the wants oi man than perhaps any other of its size in the 
world. Practically at the present moment it ends at this 
great anicut. above which you see nothing but miles of 
water, and below which spread (rules of yellow sand. 

It is in the nature of such works that they are never 
finished. J11 1852, the dam and some of the distribution 
works were completed for the exceedingly low figure of 
,£150.000. Labour was then cheap, and material abounds 
on every side. Many times since have these titanic wurks 
been considered complete-. In 1&80. eighteen years later, 
they were completed at a cost or £ 368 . 000 , and now in 
1890 it is believed they are pretty well completed at a cost 
of £1,180,000. Whatever they cost, however, so long ago 
as 1877, the returns directly due to the water distributed 
amounted 10 upwards of £2,000,000, and in [S79 it was 
calculated that goods of the value of upwards of £3,500,000 
passed over the canals, while the value of the exports and 
imports of the district, which in 1847, before the construc¬ 
tion of the auicut, amounted to £170,000, had risen in 1887 
to upwards of £1,500,000. The great dam itself rises some 
14 feet above the level of the stream and consists of three 
Jung portions and one short one, amounting in the aggre¬ 
gate to 3,982 yards in length. The navigable channels, 
which distribute the water, are 528 miles long, and the 
total length of distributive channels is not less than i.6oo 
miles. 

Just before we got to the anicut a ■’dugout, ’or bout 
made by hollowing out the trunk of a palmyra, came oil" 
from the shore with the po<,t. Among the letters was an 
elaborate book of advertisements from Treacher, the 
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Bombay mcrchnnt, which I threw overboard into Ur canal. 
The ^malj plurigr of the disappearing book was followed 
l>> the larger plunge (l f 3 man from the bank, who rescued 
the bonk anti swam after the boat with it. 

From Dowtahhweram the SS. John Mullins brought, ns 
up to Rajnrnuntiry, tin judge's house " intposihim saxte lute 
(nndmhbus " becoming visible long before wc reached it 
over the broad expanse ..f water. As you steam away from 
the antcut, and get I'rum under the tee of the island, to 
which its first portion extends, you see beyond you more 
water, and as you get higher up you see beyond that a 
still greater breadth ; and finally across the four islands you 
catch vit w, soon to be obscured by oilier islets, of an tin- 
broken sheet ■<! water four miles wide. 

Arrived at last at the landing place at Rajamundry, wc 
find the bastions of the old fort and the river bank crowded 
with people, who overflowed into the banyan trees, which 
were filled with living fruit, clad for the most part in clothes 
as red as its own berries. The crowds here are much more 
gaily dressed than they arc in the southern districts, and 
nearly every man has a cloth or a turban of bright red It 
was an extremely orderly crowd, as may be inferred from 
the presence of large numbers of Telugu babies, “* brown, 
fat and fascinating,” as Udy Dufferin calls them in her 
recently-published book. At bed-time a troupe of girls 
played the game of stick at the back of the house. In this 
game, a troupe dances around, each girt holding two sticks 
in her hand, and as they men and pass each strikes the 
sticks of the other, and the sound of a continual tapping 
arises, not in itself unpleasant, but not conducive to sleep. 
It has often been remarked how sounds suggest past 
associations, and the Upping of these little bamboos recalled 
a similar and greater tap-chorus at Seoul, the far distant 
capital of Corea, where at nightfall the women get up in 
this way the linen of their husbands, who are extremely 
wdf turned out. Those who are not engaged in this species 
<»f ironing may go out for a walk at that hour. The sound 
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serves also as a kirwf of curfew for men. who. if found about 
it this the women's timr for exercise, are very apt to be 
taken up by the watchman, and batnbooed. 

Among the various apparatus of tamosha in the town 
was a small peepshow, and coming lip behind the exhibitor, 
1 heard him chattering in quick and fluent Tclugu, "Walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen, and see His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras get into his carriage in front of 
Govern men t House." On peeping myself, l discovered a 
gentleman, extremely unlike the Governor, getting into a 
carriage unknown to His Excellency, in front of a house 
not at all resembling Government House. So while our 
friends are being amused by Barnunj in England, wc are 
not without our consolation* in Kajamundry. 

Next morning we rose .it 5, and left at 6 o’clock, in the 
John MtilUnz, it is the custom here, after a decent lapse of 
time such as may add an element of antiquity or mystery to 
that of high reputation, for the Engineers in charge of these 
great irrigation works to lie canonised as the representatives 
it may be of the river-god, Amongst the natives some such 
process as this continually gnes on, and the English com¬ 
munity here apparently acknowledge the same principle to 
the extent, at any rate, of naming the little ships of the 
flotilla of the Godavari, after the most eminent Engineers, 
who have controlled and distributed its bountiful and bene¬ 
ficent waters. This makes the ships very interesting to 
those who, like ourselves, had actually met in the flesh 
those eponymous heroes, Sir Arthur Cotton and General 
Mullins. The fact should aka stimulate Indian executive 
officers in their efforts to cope with their ever-increasing 
duties. 

No earnest district officer can be sure that he is not 
qualifying for a hero, In Tinnevclly the people say of the 
largest anicut across the Tambraparni, begun by Mr. Puckfc, 
that it was a god-like work, built by one who was like the 
gods. A religious character is ever a great factor in the 
evolution of gods from men. Sir Arthur Cotton, in report- 
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mg t<. Government the completion of the Godavari -micut, 
Hoped that its accomplishment might lead to an increasing 
appreciation of a Christian Government, and tins ted that it 
was only the beginning of a scries of works worthy of our 
nation, of our knowledge, of our religion, and of the ex¬ 
traordinary 1 power God has been pleased to place in our 
hands. To this day Sir Arthur maintains a colporteur wfi i 
distributes Christian tracts in the country irrigated by his 
great dam. One of his assistants. General Haig, recently 
came out from England to do a hot-Weather’s duty for a sick 
missionary in Godavari. The respect and veneration of the 
natives for men of this stamp is boundless, and i! a temple 
were erected to either of them in the delta, it would not 
lade worsliippers. The Governor of the day, the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, should at So live in the graLcful recollection 
of the people, for his strong aid was needed, and was freely 
given, to obtain sanction for such gigantic w. rks from the 
Court of Directors. 

We steamed away gaily up the slightly narrowing river 
as far as a picturesque island-hill crowned by an ancient fane, 
The scenery here is just such as the traveller would be re* 
quested by the guide-book to pause and admire, and we did 
pause for a longer period than we had intended. At one 
point below, where the existence of a shoal was known, all 
preparations had been made for dragging the steam launch 
off had she grounded, and crowds of coolies stood in the 
shallow water, their white turbans looking like the tops of 
mushrooms, of which their heads were the black stalks. 
Just here a raft of wood about 300 yards long passed us. 
Woodcutters thus bring timber down the river to Dowlaislt- 
weram, living them sc Ives for perhaps a month on their rafts. 
We also passed now and again alluvial islands such as art 
repeatedly formed by the- deposit of the rolling silt of the 
descending river. These islands are well enough when they 
rise out of the river, but loose quicksands below it are the 
banc of its navigation, as we soon experienced, After steam* 
ing eight miles past groves of acacias and rows of sentinel 
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palms, and now and again passing through the half-section 
■jf a hamlet cut in two by the impetuous flood- of the river, 
we left the John Mullins for the I'ktoria, and proceeded 
slowly and anxiously up the stream The steamer draws 
3 feet, and at the bow a man with a leadstick continually 
calls the soundings. He pokes info the wilier a long bamboo 
on which feet and iuchts are marked. He calls four feet. 3 ^ feet, 
and then three feci. The Tdugu captain gesticulates wildly, 
and gives multitudinous orders, all of which are repeated in a 
shrill voice by a boy, who appears delighted with our parlous 
state. After three feel arc called we see the yellow sands be¬ 
low us. We hang for one moment on the apex of disaster, 
Hud finally' clear the sand bank and go on. We passed 
another alluvial island, and learnt that the tobacco grown 
here is not all sent to Burmah to be made into cigars, but 
that part is manufactured in (he district into cheroots, which 
sell for a shilling a hundred. A specimen cheroot is being 
examined, when the man with the leadstick again calls ex¬ 
citedly, “mark three/' the captain again gesticulates, the 
crew follow the captain’s lead, and the Victoria runs hard 
upon a sand bank, whereon the boy jumps on the starboard 
paddle-box, and calls aloud to the John Mullins, “Hi \ jallt- 
boatoo." 

We reverse the engines and resort to every possible 
means of getting off, but at last accept the fact of shipwreck 
and take, as the boy at first suggested, to the “ jalli-boatoo *’ 
or jolly-boat, and make for (.be John Mullins, which was 
puffing backwards and! forwards in momentary expectation 
of grounding like ourselves. It was of no use to be estab¬ 
lished safely on board the John Muilins without our. 
kitchen-boat, which was attached to the Victoria. So wc 
tried to get her off, and finally did, though we were within an 
ace of losing her in the rapid current. But we did not 
desert the Victoria in her troubles, and waited till some 200 
coolies with infinite chattering and impossible delay came 
and pulled her off the bank. Then our flotilla again pro¬ 
ceeded 00 its way, but all hope of getting up to the gorge. 
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nearly 50 jniJus from Raj am tin dry, within the day had 10 be 
abandoned. Luckily for us a camp had been arranged, at 
which we were to have halted on the way back, some six 
miles beyond the scene of our shipwreck. We spent the 
night there, ami shipwrecked mariners never fared so well 
before. 1'he fact is the shoals change almost hourly, and 
we were tost in a passage that had been explored and pro¬ 
nounced safe the day before. 

Next morning we rose at cockcrow, at junglecock crow —a 
very pleasant sound to hear ail around your camp — and started, 
ibis time in the John Muffins, for the gorge, which we com¬ 
menced to enter directly after leaving the camp. The river here 
winds through low hills rising to a maximum height of 2,800 
feet and clothed from top to bottom by green and feathery 1 
forests of bamboo. When you have rounded a conical hill 
you find in front of you a long range of mountains, from 
which seemingly there is no outlet. The scenery conse¬ 
quently resembles a succession of peaceful mountain lakes, 
at such times as this at any rate, when the river is not m 
flood. Sir Charles Trevelyan has likened it to the Rhine, 
and Sir MounLstuart Grant Duff compares the gorge to the 
iron gates of the Danube — a comparison the felicity of 
which is attested by Lord Connemara. One of our 
passengers suggests Lhe English lakes, and it certainly 
seems to resemble them rather than the Rhine. The com¬ 
plete solitude of the surroundings is of such a character as 
to make the ' castled crags ’ of the Rhine appear quite 
populous. As to the English lakes, the presence of 
palms and bamboos seems to me to give the scenery an 
unmistakably tropical appearance. 1 do not know why 
any one river should necessarily be compared with some 
other river, or some other scene in which water plays a part ; 
but to follow the example of the distinguished personages 
named above, and to institute a comparison, 1 would say 
dial each successive reach of the river as you approach the 
gorge resembles the solitary mountain lakes of Japan in 
general, am) that of Chmxcrtjec in particular From Sira- 
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waka to Kttlur, a distance of four miles, mure ur In-*-,, the 
channel is not more than 300 yards wide, anil the waters of 
the Godavari collected in an area of upwards of r 15.000 
square miles, and swollen on their course of 800 miles by 
innumerable affluents, roll down this narrow mountain 
gorge between two walk of hills rising, but not precipitously, 
to nearly 3,000feel in height, and clothed frum tup to bottom 
in bamboos ami scrub jungle, the vegetation reaching right 
down to the high watcr-mark of the river, visible some 50 
feet above us un the rocks. Even here, however, there is 
nothing grand or stupendous in the scene, nothing at all re¬ 
sembling the canons of the Rocky Mountains, or even 
approaching in beauty and effect the gorge of har. white 
marble rocks through which the Nerbudda rushes, near 
Mcer Gunj, about 400 miles north as the crow flies. The 
scenery is beautiful and its solitude most striking; but 
those who want a grand effect should visit it, as I believe 
they cannot well do, when the great river is m flood Beyond 
the gorge the Godavari enters an open country again, and an 
effort was made at a cost of £7 00,000 to make it navigable 
during its course through the Central Provinces—a project 
which has been finally abandoned. 

On the way back we got a shot at some crocodiles sun¬ 
ning themselves on one of the islands, and we accomplished 
the whole distance, of 50 miles more or less, from the top of 
the gorge to Rajamundry in a pleasant and at times some¬ 
what exciting voyage of eleven hours. We had become sc 
callous to shipwreck that we cat breakfast in the barge we 
were towing, while the tiapless Victoria behind us was again 
being taken off a bank by crowds of chattering coolies. 

During the greater part of this journey wc were in the 
Agency tracts of the Godavari, a wild uncivilised region m 
which the ordinary civil Courts are not established, and where 
penal fiscal laws arc not in force. On the left bank of the 
river stretches the Rumpa country, where a little local mis¬ 
management WM magnified in [879 into an 'interesting 
little rebellion,' for so it was described at the time in the 
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English newspapers. The fact is. that the disturbance was 
one with which a strong body of police could have coped, 
and the Agent to the Governor in the Godavari of that day 
*— a great scholar and mathematician—was reported in the 
neighbouring hill tracts of Vizagapatatn, to have ridden 
through ihe disturbed country alone on bis elephant, clothed 
in a black frock coat and wearing a black silk hat. How¬ 
ever that may bt% the country is perfectly quiet and the 
people are quite contented now. The leader uf this pigmy 
war wits finally caught, owing to his faithful attendance at a 
try sting place, where like other warriors he was welcomed 
by a fair, but t believe in this case not faithless, one, for 
she did nut betray him Mr, Martittdale, or Lord Guillamore, 
or some other officer employed in pacifying Rumpa at the 
time, should write a popular account of this little rebellion, 
for it has been dignified with the name. The country is 
superlatively interesting, and, like the people, little known* 
Nor I believe has any narrative of the disturbance been 
published. 

We heard many things, official and unofficial, of Rum pa 
and the surrounding regions from the Collector. It is welt 
known that in past times human sacrifices were annually 
offered in these hill tracts to Kali, the goddess of evil, and 
it is within the Collectors own experience that, not long 
since, in one of the largest towns the people kept a man for 
a week in a cage before a temple where a festival was being 
celebrated. On the seventh day they shaved the head of a 
sheep, dressed it up in man's clothing, took the man out of 
the cage before the goddess, and then uttered the sheep as a 
sacrifice, saying 44 Receive. O Kali I such an offering as m 
these times we arc able to make to thee," At the same lime 
it must be remembered that this tale is only characteristic 
of a particular wild and uncivilised tract, the people of 
which would be described now by the neighbouring 
inhabitants of the plains, very much as they are in the 
National Indian Epics, as demons, monkeys and monsters. 
Yet are the hill-people, in spite of their former leaning 
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towards human 5 HCriiice% and their readiness to kill their 
enemies, in other respects by no means a blood-thirsty or 
savage race. They must, outside of courts, at any rate, be 
judged by their own standard, anti no judicial officer who 
has had to try them for the murders which they not in¬ 
frequently commit, has not felt Lhal the law which he 
applies was created in, and is applicable to, another world 
tliau that of the simple and primitive hiUtnen. It is not 
long since the priest of one ul their temples sat out in the 
jungle Tor a week, and coming hack with a cane, of which 
many grew.' in the- forest, alleged that he had been tn com¬ 
munication with the deity, who had given him the stick, 
1 ht production of the wand proved the truth of his asser¬ 
tion ; and as he prophesied a good time for the hilfmen, who 
would soon have the country' for themselves, he was speedily 
joined by a little band of adherents who plundered and 
burnt the police station, and spent a week in a state of 
pygmy rebellion, and at the expiry 0 f that time quietly 
handed themselves over to the authorities. 

These people are in every way the greatest possible 
contrast to the inhabitants of the plains. They have no 
caste, and they worship the spirits of the mountains, and a 
tutelar}’ god who protects them from the ravages of tigers. 
They revere, nay worship their ancestors, like the Chinese. 
They believe in one Supreme God, like the Christian. 
They regard heaven as a large and strong fort where there 
is an abundance of rice that defies the vicissitudes of 
seasons, and they picture bell to themselves as a place 
where an iron crow ever gnaws anvay the flesh of the sinner. 
Meanwhile at Rajamtindry, within a day’s journey, the 
people are highly educated, take the most complex and 
metaphysical views of religion and philosophy, and boycott 
on all sides one or two people who arc endeavouring to 
promote the re-marriage of Hindu widows. There are 50 
miles between Rajanjundry and Rum pa, and a whole world 
between the inhabitants of either locality. When travelling 
in these hill tracts myself, I remember hearing of the 
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murder, by a hi 11 man, of his child, to which he had been 
much attached. The man was brought down to the coast 
for trial* and in his defence said he had lived and cultivated 
for some forty years The day after that child was born, 
he had met a tiger, but thought little of it. The next day 
he met the tiger again* which disturbed his mind. On the 
third day he saw the tiger a third time. Then he knew 
that the child was at the bottom of it, and sorely against bis 
will, he was obliged to put it out of the way. Far away 
in the Andaman Isles, this poor man expiates his offence, 
and speculates vaguely as to the reasons winch induced the 
Englishman to view his misfortune as a crime. Witch¬ 
craft nourishes in these jungles, and but tor the Police, 
witches' teeth would be extracted, and witches would be 
ducked in ponds, according to the approved prescriptions 
observed in such cases alike in East and West. 

Travelling by steamer on the Godavari, wc are reminded 
of another incident of the so-called " Rum pa rebellion.*’ A 
band of " rebels " took one of the little river steamers from 
the police, who fled for reinforcements, but on going hack 
found that the victorious hiilmen had been scared by the 
whistle, which they took for the devil, when one of them 
with the curiosity of ignorance had pulled the string, and 
let loose the steam fiend 

These steamers belong to the Irrigation Department, but 
fleets of private boats ply on river and canal, and carry 
passengers at ridiculously low rates. Competition has 
reached such a pitch that rival carriers are said to take 
passengers occasionally, not only for nothing, but also to 
give them bananas to eat on the way. Nothing like this 
has yet been exhibited in England, though occasionally you 
can go from San Francisco to New York for the price of a 
journey from London to Edinburgh, from causes similar to 
those which operate here. 

Next rooming, drums were beaten at four o’clock in a 
neighbouring temple, in honour of the deity, the noise also 
serving as an unwelcome rrvtUit to ourselves. There was 
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plenty to do in the day, but no need to get up so early, 
The Governor visited the jail in the morning, discussed with 
the Doctor and the Superintendent the recent report on its 
health, and saw carpenters, smiths, potters, weavers, carpet 
cloth and boot makers, tailors, dyers, washermen, sawyers, 
wool-spinners, and oil-prefers, all engaged in their several 
occupations, and looking, for convicts, tolerably contented 
and comfortable. 

The hospital too was not as full as we had expected. 
The winds, which blow over the feverish hills between the 
coast and the Central Provinces, are laden apparently with 
fever germs, and counteract and combat, sometimes only 
too successfully, the health-giving breezes from the coast. 
There were only iS .sick in jail, however, out of a popula¬ 
tion of 550. After the jail, the banks of the river had to Im 
inspected at a point where n retaining wall is considered 
necessary, and .sundry' defects in the ferry steamer were 
investigated from her decks, 

A visit was also paid to the girls' school founded by the 
Maharaja of Viaianagrum, but now maintained pariiy by 
Government, and partly by the very small fees paid for 
tuition. I’ll esc children were, somewhat absurdly, made by 
their masters to petition for higher education, the continual 
articulate cry of the masters and the few pupils, as against 
the inarticulate and real want of the masses. 

The excise system, under which a duty is collected upon 
every gallon of spirits passed into consumption, and which 
is the only satisfactory method of raising the duty and 
restricting the consumption, has not yet been introduced 
into the Godavari district. The effect of the introduction of 
the excise system in those parts ul the Presidency in which 
tt is in force, has been to increase taxation, and to obtain 
trustworthy statistics of consumption, which were never 
available under the previously existing farming system, in 
this district, however, it has been the custom to distil 
country spirits from toddy, which is furnished by every 
palmyra and date tree in the country Speaking generally. 
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3 simitar >tate of thing's only exists in four districts of the 
Presidency, and in such, the consumption is believed to 
have been larger than Lu the others, the difficulty of regulat¬ 
ing it being obviously enormous, when the materials for 
distillation exist in every tree. For the present it is in¬ 
tended to collect the revenue by a tax upon every tree from 
which toddy is drawn, to reduce the number of stills, and, 
by thus concentrating manufacture, to pave the way for the 
introduction of the excise system into this and the few other 
districts in which the right of manufacturing spirits is still 
farmed out. 

Next morning, Friday, wc passed the head works of the 
Eastern Delta, and down the canal to El lure. The banks 
are not very high, and on cither side we could see a flat 
country covered with the stubble of reaped crops, and 
dotted with stra wricks. Here and there, a herd of cattle 
crossing the canal would get entangled in our convoy, but 
they seemed to go under the boats, or between them and 
the steam tug, amt we believed that we killed and injured 
not one head of cattle. Between EU ore and the sea, is the 
Colair Lake, a great depression between the higher deltas 
of the Kistna and the Godavari, which may yet be filled up 
tn the course of ages by their surplus siit 

At Ellore, the Governor experienced a very enthusiastic 
reception, this remote town, once the capital of the Northern 
Ci rears, being seldom visited by Governors. A chorus of 
cholera horns on the banks of the canal had a very startling 
effect, and an extraordinary number of drums were collected. 

The address, as usual, expressed gratitude for irrigation 
received, and for railroads to come, praised his Excellency 
for investigating the Ganjam famim on the spot in the height 
of the hot weather, and made sundry requests concerning 
local matters, all of which were investigated, but none of 
which need be further referred to here. In reply to an 
application for another high school, the Governor look the 
opportunity to commend to the attention of the Municipal 
Council primary education, as being of far greater 
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importance, and to urge on their attention the necessity of 
educating their women. Carpet-making, for which other 
towns in the south of India are now famed, was originally 
introduced into III lore by Persians who came there from the 
Court of the Mussulman Kings of Golconda, whither they 
had migrated from Persia. We went to see a carpet being 
mad«\ and admired the lightning celerity with which the long 
lean fingers of the manufacturers inserted the warp of many 
colours between the multitudinous threads of the stationary 
woof. These carpets sell for sums varying from eight 10 
twelve rupees a yard, according to quality, and are still 
largely exported to London. The Mussulmans told me that 
the honour and glory of this manufacture was Persian, that 
they were poor men, and did not make more than a bare 
sufficiency by their labour. 

We slept in the boats and made next day our last canal 
journey, from Ellore to Bezwada. This mode of travelling 
is extremely comfortable. You have a good-sized room in 
which to read, write, or sleep ; you can travel along sidewalks 
to the bow of your boat, and then jump, probably across the 
bnttcrit (h cuisine, into the next boat, where you find an ex* 
ccllent breakfast or luncheon, as the case may be. You can 
stop the boats and get out and walk under shady avenues 
whenever you like. in fact, it is a luxurious, but 
very lazy life, A constant amusement is to watch 
the native captain, the chief engineer, and the boy 
of the steam tug. The captain calls out "hall a spade" 
(half speed) or H 'stap her” (stop her) or 14 caz or% 
(ease her), and the little boy repeats it all in 3 shrill ten or 
through the speaking lube to the chief engineer, these nauti¬ 
cal terms getting very much modified and altered as they 
arc repeated from mouth to mouth. All the crew are clothed 
in blue serge, with red handkerchiefs tied round their waists 
and on their heads, and they look extremely smart. 

At midday we could see the low bills through which the 
Kistna winds to the head of the delta. It is in this hilly 
country that the Pitl und Kcgent diamonds were found, and 
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it is believed that it was here that Sin bad the Sailor saw the 
Hindus cast lumps of flesh into a valley, which the eagles 
and vultures might bear hack encrusted with diamonds. 
1 his myth, as Mr. Mackenzie tdls us in his District Manual, 
has been repeated by Marco Polo in the thirteenth, and 
Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth, centuries, and it has been 
supposed that the Hindu custom of sacrificing animals to 
propitiate malevolent spirits gave rise to the story. The 
same region abounds in marble. We learnt that the agents 
of the Deccan Mining Company were examining the ground 
for diamonds, and the Governor received a petition from some 
ryots begging that the marble might be removed to places 
where the people are M much fond of stones " for building. 

After luncheon we got out and walked along the shore 
of the canal, which is flanked by avenues of banyans and 
groves of gigantic tamarinds. Within six miles of Dezwada 
wc came upon a tom-tom telephone. This is a long suc¬ 
cession of drums at intervals of a quarter of a milt. As 
soon as the Governor's boat appeals, the first man strikes a 
drum, and the next man carries it on, and so it goes from 
drum to drum, till the sound at last reaches Bezwada. On 
this occasion, however, one link in the telephone was either 
deaf or sleepy, and wt* came upon the Collector before he 
knew that we were near. As you approach Bezwada, 
several navigable irrigation canals take off from the main, 
and just within sight of the town, we turned down the Masuli- 
patam canal to the charming camp in which Mrs. Arundel 
received die party. 

Next morning we alt visited the anient. Bezwada is the 
head of the Kistna, as Dowlaisliwcram is the head of the 
Godavari, delta In both cases a high alluvial tract stretches 
away, for a distance varying from 40 to 60 miles, to the sea, 
but the anicut of the Kistna is situated in a more picturesque 
and beautiful spot than that of the Godavari. The river 
here is three quarters of a mile wide, and it passes between 
two barren conics! hills which rise on either side of the 
stream like abutment piers, from which the great dam takes 
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ofT on either side. Water is just now. of course, tow in the 
river, hut looking- up the stream the effect is that of an 
immense lake bounded on all sides, except that whence you 
look, by low picturesque hills. At sunset, when the red 
light is fading from the sky, these distant hills are hardly 
distinguishable from low-lying clouds, anil the expanse of 
water before you seems almost illimitable. It is broken, 
however, at a distance of three quarters of a mile from the 
dam, by a round little islet, covered with forest, the Innis- 
fallen, to continue my comparison of the lake. We crossed 
the river above the anicut, id the steam-tug Alexandra, 
walked a short distance, and then ran along a material line 
id a trolly to Tadipallc, where the temporary terminus of 
the Bellary-Kisma State Railway is for the present hung up 
in a jungle. The Governor hears on all sides complaints on 
this score. Doubtless there is objection to building a 
permanent station near the river bank now, when it has not 
Imen decided at what point the bridge shall be made ; but it 
must be three or four years before the bridge can be com¬ 
pleted, and meanwhile the temporary tin station might as 
easily be placed near the bank of the river, where produce 
is unladen, as three miles away. As produce has now to be 
unshipped and pul into carts to get to the station, traders 
think it just as well to let the carts go on to Guntur* i" 
miles, and Lius they do, whereby the railway loses much 
business, and gains much abuse. A crowd of traders, that 
followed us as we walked along, loudly protested. Mean¬ 
while we learnt at the station that they had no goods traffic, 
but that an average of 150 passengers a day left Berwada 
to travel down the line, which at present is open only so far 
as Cumbum, whence there is a gap of 66 miles to Nandyal. 
whence again communication! is complete with the Madras 
railway at Gunlakal. The Governor was anxious not only 
that a temporary station should be made on the river hank, 
but also that if passible a tram line might be continued to a 
place below the anicut where the ferry boats piy. Paddle 
boats they are, worked by men and not by steam. Goods 
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and produce of course necessarily pass the river above the 
anicut, where the canals on either side take off. 

Near the railway station we saw for the first time 
Stngareni coal, which had a dull shaiy appearance, and none 
of the sparkle of Welsh black diamonds. 

Over the anictu of Bezwada Uw Kistna rolls in flood far 
more rapidly than dues its sister stream at Dowiaishworam. 
Its Hood discharge is 761,000 cubic feet per second, contain* 
ing enough solid matter to deposit silt of one foot over five 
square miles. 1 he anicut was chiefly built by Colonel Qrr, 
a lieutenant of Sir Arthur Cotton of Godavari fame, and 
here, os there, forced labour was largely used. The dam Li 
1,300 yards in length, and 30 feet above the bed of the 
stream; 348 miles of navigable, and 800 miles of un- 
navigable canals distribute its waters, and over these 
canals goods valued at ,£740,000 annually pass, 
i he total cost of dam and distribution works is about 
^834,000, and the number of acres irrigated is 400,000. 
Here, as in Godavari, a large extent of land belonging to 
xcmindars is irrigated gratis. Such lands are those which 
obtained water from the river prior to the construction of 
the ncw r works, I hey had consequently an equitable claim 
not to be placed so a worse position than that in which, they 
were before, and, as a matter of fact, they are placed in a 
much bettor position. There is consequently a disposition to 
class as 1 ancient customary cultivation' as much irrigated 
land as possible. His Excellency asked the Superintending 
Engineer what was the amount of these lands, to which 
that officer replied that ‘the amount of ancient cultivation 
was annually increasing.' Before going home to breakfasi, 
we drove round the town, and saw various improvements 
which Mr. Arundel has been carrying out with funds partly 
supplied by Government and partly by the Municipality, with 
a view of providing for the future requirements of this im¬ 
portant town, which surety has a great future before it. 

Arrived at camp, we found the makers of toys and dim toes 
parading their wares. No muslins, however, were brought 
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up /or inspection. Since die publication of ‘ Hobson Job- 
son,* wo know that the fabric took its name from 
Mosul, the modern site of ancient Nineveh, and not 
from Maisolia or the country about Mssulipatam, 
However, Masutipatam is no longer famous for muslins, 
and the experts of chintzes and coloured cloths, which 
still arc made, have fallen from £50,000 to .£5,000. Such 
muslins as are now produced are moreover coarse in texture. 
The trade in chintzes is steady, but owing to their high cost 
the purely hand-painted cloths arc seldom made now, A 
cheaper description is manufactured,the outlines of the designs 
being stamped by blocks, and the intermediate colours filled in 
by hand. I do not know what are the ' best and most delicate 
buckrams ’ of which Marco Polo says, 'm sooth they took 
like the tissue of a spider's web, there is no king or queen in 
the world but might be glad to wear them'. but pretty silk 
handkerchiefs are made at Jaggammapet, where the raw silk is 
worked up. 

Among the exports of this district is one of small im¬ 
portance. which none the less commands attention. We 
often read of halcyon weather, and sometimes, for instanre, 
in ' Marius the Epicurean,' the beautiful tale that hangs 
thereby, but we seldom hear of halcyon's feather as an article 
of commerce. None the less are kingfishers destroyed in 
this district for their plumage, destined, it is believed, to 
take part in the triumphs of London and Parisian milliners. 

On Sunday we rested and went to Church, and in the 
evening the dew rained very hard in the canal, so that some 
of us were more or less drenched tn the house-boats, which 
we inhabit just below the tents. Before we could get up. 
Lord Marsh am and 1 were interviewed from the hanks by a 
woman of Bourbon, who explained in fluent French that she 
was shipwrecked, and, in short, wanted her passage paid back 
to the Isle of France. 

On Monday morning the Governor received and answered 
no Jess than four addresses from the Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans of Bczwada, and from the inhabitants of Guntur and 
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Masulipatam. Speaking within sound of the water rippling 
over the great Ktstna dam, the reader of each address in turn 
expressed gratitude to the British Government for the con¬ 
struction of that great irrigation work. 

1 he chief subject, however, referred to was railway 
communication. The inhabitants of the district, who have 
an earnest and able advocate in Mr. Arundel, urged that a 
branch of the new East Coast line should be made from 
Masulipatam to Berwada, through the rich country of the 
della, and from Guntur through the cotton country |o meet 
the C mid a pah-Nell on- famine protective line at the last 
mentioned town. His Excellency in reply urged the 
necessity of any extension from Bezwada to Madras being 
broad gauge, in order that eventually a through broad-gauge 
communication along the coast might be established between 
Madras and Calcutta The Kistna bridge, sanction Fur 
the commencement of which by a happy accident was 
communicated at Bezwada, is to be made so as to allow of 
its carrying a broad-gauge line, and the East Coast Railway 
thence through the Northern Circars to Cuttack, and by 
liengai-Nagpur line to Calcutta, will, it is hoped, be com¬ 
pleted upon the same gauge 

Opportunity was taken by the Governor to praise one 
municipality, and to admonish another. Several engineering 
questions were raised, which had been considered in sittt, 
and were now to stand over till after the visit of the Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation. His Excellency dwelt upon the 
great future there was before this town, which already shows 
signs «f great commercial activity, and is being brought up 
by Mr. Arundel and Ins assistants, so as to be able to take 
up the position which it is expected to till in the world, 
situated as it is at the head of the rice-producing delta, with 
a country nch m minerals at its back, and coal, gold, marble 
and diamonds around it awaiting the successful txpfaiitur. 
More than this: to the list may be added garnets, agate, 
iron, mica and chalcedony. 

Uw afternoon wa* taken up by a reception at which 
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were present, besides the European officers and zemindars* 
Mr. Furdonjee Jamshedjee and Mr. Stevens, who came as a 
deputation from the Minister of Hyderabad on behalf of His 
Highness the Nizam, to conduct His Excellency to Hyder¬ 
abad territory, 20 miles up the railway. The levee over, 
the Governor and Mr Arundel climbed up a high hill to 
visit Mr Harrison, the clergyman, whom His Excellency had 
known ai King's Lynn, and to see Bczwada from a high 
place. Close to Mr, Harrison's house is an ancient 
Buddhist cave temple. Lord Mars ham, Mr. Wolfe-M array, 
and 1 Him bail up the still higher telegraph hi! I on the left 
bank of the river, from which the anicut Lakes off. Half- 
way up a temple of Kali; the goddess •<!' evil, before the 
outer portico of which we were not allowed to pass. The 
Brahmin priest spoke very apologetically of the slaughter of 
cooks, of which there was ample evidence on the steps 
loading to the temple. In the south of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, you would not, 1 think, find a 13 m Inn in priest in a 
Kali temple, or a Brafsmin connected with any bloody 
sacrifice. From the top of the hilt you see that all the 
houses of the town are tiled This in India is a token at 
once of prosperity and security. Only comparatively rich 
people build tiled houses, and In former days a tiled house, 
which was the exception, was always the one that was 
chosen to loot, Now-a-days in the Kistna people can nut 
only be rich, but can afford to appear so 

From the top of the hill, telegraph wires start on a long 
and unsupported journey to the summit of the lull on the 
other side of the anicut across the river. Besides the tele¬ 
graph wires a thick cable spans the stream, 1 know nothing 
about the theory of strains, or the behaviour of a mile of 
wire, but when Mr, Wolfe-Murray and 1 sat upon this cable 
and tried with all our united strengths to shake it, we failed. 
After giving up all hope of moving it several minutes later 
we found that we had produced an impression, for we were 
nearly shaken off the wire by a violent and irregular vibra¬ 
tion, returning, we supposed, from the other side. Descend- 
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ing the hill wc found two religious devotees sitting on the 
anicul surrounded by an a dm in tig crowd. They were 
squatting on the ground with their hacks against the wall, and 
singing hymns with immense energy and infinite gesticulation. 
One was fair and one was dark, The dark man was simple 
and serious, the fair man was a born comes! inn, and as ho 
called on the gods in a prolonged breathless rhapsody he 
seemed quite pleased when we were unable Lu restrain an 
occasional laugh, and delighted when all his audience laughed 
Outright, Then we sculled down stream—in the canal, of 
course-—to camp, dined Lliere for the last lime, and left It by 
steamer, to intend a nativt entertainment before joining the 
special train in which we were to sleep. 

The illuminations in the evening were singularly beauti¬ 
ful. The canal hero is not a dull stagnant water-way, but a 
broad and flowing stream of fresh water ioo yards wide 
flanked on cither side by green banks on which are avenues 
of trees, whose shade at night made dark and unreflecting 
two lateral streaks of water-way, and caused the remaining 
moon-silvered middle streak to appear the brighter by con¬ 
trast. Turning the comer before the bridge at the anient is 
reached, we saw up stream a town of lights hanging over its 
left bank, ami perched in part upon a hill, lighted up in 
contour behind it. Along the wharves hundreds of barges 
and house-boats literally ' burnt on the water*; and as you 
neared the end oT the canal, and approached the terminal 
lock and bridge of the water-way, it seemed that the steam 
launch entered an aqueous passage roofed with fiery 
stalactites, which as you approached them more nearly were 
broken into tremulous sections across Lht launch's bow. 
Then as red and blue lights burned, tile banks crowded with 
dense masses of natives were revealed, and now and again 
the tower of the temple stood out in lurid tight against the 
dark and precipitous hill. 

Before leaving Beawada, it may be as well to briefly 
notice one or two subjects of public interest connected with 
iIil- administration, The liquor licensing system resembles, 
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throughout half die district, that of the Godavari—that is to 
say, country spirits are distilled from toddy, and arrange- 
merits have been made by which a fee will be levied on 
every palm tree tapped, the privilege of selling sue 1 1 country 
spirits being sold by auction. In half the district the excise 
system is m force, and it will be extended during this year 
over a still larger area. Under this system a distillery is 
established at Bezwada. and the distiller has the exclusive 
right of manufacture, and wholesale sale of country spirits 
which are distilled from coarse sugar. The liquor is taxed 
before it leaves the distillery, and it must be recorded that 
it is generally drunk undiluted, as is believed to be the 
rule with the Indian dram-drinker- 

Turmng now to the Agricultural Loans Act. In the 
whole of this large district 11 hits been brought into use in 
less than a dozen cases. Various reasons are assigned for 
this abstention, but it is quite sufficient that natives hate the 
preciseness and punctuality of our arrangements for repay¬ 
ment. They are nut peculiar in this respect; for everywhere 
a sense of benefit derived from 3 past loan is apt to be 
dissipated by the annoyance of present repayment It is 
said that the Russian Government by no means gained any 
popularity with the serfs on whose behalf it carried out the 
great measure of emancipation. 

In the KlfUtta district the house-tax has been gradually 
introduced into seventeen village unions, at rates as 
tow ai A or j of the maximum. The tax docs not appear 
to have met with much opposition* The Collector reports, 
regarding self-government in general, that a keen interest is 
felt in the subject, and that taxes are paid w ith greater 
readiness when imposed by the Municipal Council or the 
District Board, or the local Punch ay els. than they would be 
if imposed by any single official. He observes, however, 
that the perse vemng gratuitous work given to such matters 
in England Is wanting here. Mr. Am tide! also informed 
the Governor that the value of the services of midwives 
attached to die district dispensaries was being recognised 
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and appreciated, one proof among many of progress in this 
rapidly advancing district. 

We slept in Hi5 Highness the Nizam’s beautiful and 
comfortable railway saloons, and after sunrise travelled 
through scrub jungle of cassia and acacia, and past fields of 
sorghum and castor-oil, to Kumiuuniclt, the capital of the 
most eastern district of the Nizam's dominions. The 
villages and die villagers here are just like those oi our 
Telugtt country The houses are thatched, and you do not 
see the list mud roofs which arc characters stir of other 
parts, of the Deccan. At eleven o'clock wv reached Vcllanclu- 
pad r the next station beyond Singarcm, from which the 
mines take their name. Here we were met by Nawab 
Badr-ud-Dowtah, whose particular business it is, on behalf 
of the Nizam, to meet on the frontier all distinguished 
visitors. Here too were Mr Lowinski. the agent of the 
Deccan Mining Company, and other officials and pttploy&s of 
the mines. Close to the platform was an archway raised on 
two buttresses of Singareni coal, ornamented with sprigs of 
yellow-flowering cassia. 

It is difficult to travel from British into native territory 
without speculating and enquiring as to the relative condi¬ 
tion of the ryots in either case, and on all occasions there 
seems much reason to believe that the difference between 
their economic and social condition is probably very small. 
An official who has lived on the frontier of several Native 
States will notice that it hardly occurs to the inhabitants on 
either side to compare the conditions of British and native 
rule, and that migrations front one to the other are not very 
frequent, nor are they all by any means immigrations into 
British territory. The fact is that it is the condition of the 
country that determines the condition of the ryot, and 
he is probably not more taxed on the whole in the 
native than in the British territory, He may pay a higher 
tand tax, but he does not pay various cesses for the 
different services of civilisation. In one respect, however 
— and that the most important—there is a great difference. 
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The British Government spends a large proportion of its 
revenues in developing the districts, m making roads, rail¬ 
ways, and irrigation works. Thus indirectly, if nut directly, 
its ryots art infinitely better off than th-«se of Native 
States, 

The mines at Singareni are situated in a vast, hut not 
thick, jungle of tea It and satin wood At present there are 
seven workings, and the output amounts to 40G tons a day. 
The Governor and his party went down one incline. They 
work inert by inclines and not by shafts, chiefly because the 
seams arc so near the surface. We descended 650 feet to 
gel to a depth of 100 feet, and struck the seam very soon 
after entering the tunnel. The extraction of coal is com¬ 
paratively easy and inexpensive, the roof is very good and 
does not require to be timbered, there is very little water, 
and the coal is so slightly gaseous that naked lights are 
used all over the works The coal is very dean and of ex¬ 
tremely good quality, and bums better than [hat of the 
Bengal coal-fields, it fetches from Rs. 3/3 to fis. b a Lon 
at the pit's mouth, or rather at the incline head; but the 
cost of carriage is so enormous that it cannot be sold in 
Bombay under Rs. 22, and so cannot at present compete 
there with English coal. It is expected and hoped that the 
rates will soon be lowered, after which it is anticipated that 
the expensive and effective machine-ry will In; fully occu¬ 
pied, Just now the direction have to refuse large con¬ 
tracts. 

An article in the London Times oi Friday, December 6th, 
quotes largely from reports by Mr. William Morgans,, 
kindly furnished to us, who says that the Singareni mines 
produce an excellent steam coal, hard, and possessed nf 
fairly good qualities for withstanding exposure to weather. 
Had the coal mines stood alone so as to be under the obli¬ 
gation to pay interest on the jT6 1,000 expended upon their 
individual needs only, they would at the present moment 
be paying over 20 per cent., supposing that ihc expenditure 
has nut exceeded /'bt.coo and that the output is 400 tons a 
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day. Even if the latest expenditure on machinery be 
included, at the present rate of output it is probable that the 
return from the coal mine is not less than iS per cent- but 
this calculation is only given for what it may be worth, As 
it is, however, the produce of the mines have to provide 
interest on one million pounds sterling, the whole 
capital of (he Company. The diamondif^ous and auriferous 
regions or the State have, however, yet to be worked, and 
in regard to gold* at any rate, the Company is very hopeful. 
Mr. Lowirisk?, its experienced Agent, is convinced that 
diamonds will pay. It is reported, however, that the 
manner and circumstances of the distribution of these 
precious stones have yet to be ascertained. They have been 
found quite lately in a formation of a derivative character, 
and search is being prosecuted for original diamond-bearing 
strata. Mr Morgans hazards all interesting conjecture 
apropos of the much discussed question whether the natives 
exhausted Lhv old works or not be fire they left them. He 
discovered unmistakable evidence that in old workings the 
ancients depended largely on the use of underground fires 
for loosening the quartz in their drives. He thinks the 
expense of fuel might have stopped the mines, but on the 
whole believes that the wars with which the Deccan has been 
continuously afflicted in times past have chiefly brought 
about this effect That is very likely, hut probably in Lite 
fact that the labourers were seldom paid for their labour 
lies the most likely explanation. They were driven to work 
and rigorously searched to sec they took nothing away, and 
had no interest in finding gold or diamonds, in the profits of 
which they would not participate, and the labour of finding 
which they alone had, unrequited, to experience. Mr. Morgans 
found the country between the Kistna and Ttuxgabadra 
riddled with ancient diggings and superficial mines, and 
considers these fields to be of the same geological character 
as. but of far greater extent than, tilt gold fields of Kolar, 
whose star apparently is now in the ascendant. Meanwhile 
the assays of Kukhure quartz are said to be encouraging. 
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while Oregaum crush ings are altogether phenomenal. British 
Inti in generally ,a (id Madras more particularly, cannot hut 
profit by the development of the induct rial resource*, nf the 
Deccan, as Lord Connemara said in answering the Nizams 
toast proposing his health. It is somewhat extraordinary 
how little interest is taken in Southern India in the gold 
mining and other industries of Mysore and the Deccan, a 
passing reference to which We may be allowed. 

Wc awoke on New Year's day to find ourselves climb¬ 
ing up the grassy uplands of the Deccan plateau in a frosty 
misty morning. Three blankets and a sheet were just 
enough to keep you warm in bed 

At the station at Hyderabad the Resident, Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick, the Minister Nawub Sir Asm an Jah. the Amir-L 
Kabir Sir Khur sliced jah, the General Commanding the 
Division, and many other officers and sirdars assembled to 
meet the Governor, who presently drove off with the 
Minister through streets lined with troops, Hindu and 
Mussulman, Abyssinian anil Arab, reformed and unre¬ 
formed The morning was spent in receiving visits fmm 
His Highness the Nizam anti His Excellency the Minister, 
and in returning the Nizam’s visit. 

Every one knows Hyderabad, and every one knows that 
the drive to the palace is very interesting, through Chud- 
derghaut, over the river, the dry hod of which is now 
cultivated with melons, under the archway, down the long 
street b> the Char -Minor, and on down the narrow passage, 
and into the palace, a, quadrangle of pillared balls, sur¬ 
rounding a raised masonry lake of water. In the evening 
at the banquet the palace looked even better than in the 
day. The pillared halls were filled with countless lights 
reflected in ^!ass chandeliers., and the gardens and court¬ 
yards were lit up by thousands of oil-itimblers, as also was 
the tong narrow street hounded hy two high windowless 
walls, through which you drive to gain access to the court¬ 
yard. The houses and gardens of the Nizam and of the 
great Hyderabad nobles are of enormous extent and consist 
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of many squares anti quadrangles, all surrounded by high 
walls. Besides the two squares we saw on either side of 
the Banqueting Hall, and many others of the like character, 
there is a park within the precincts of the Char Mahala, in 
which no less than soo deer live. Many of the great 
nobles were present at dinner. In the familiar use of their 
titles we forget as a rule their meanings, which, however, 
are full of interest. One is ' the equal of the sun in state, 
the greaL noble ; another is * the best of the nobles ’; a 
third ’ the ornament of the peerage'; a fourth the light 
of Lhe State'; a fifth "its full moon’; and so on In 
the Benefactor * we recognise a more familiar appellation, 
and in the 4 crown of battle' we discover an old friend. 

His Highness the Nizam himself was 1 the Director' or 
* Administrator 1 of the country under the Great Moghul, 
jtul so enjoys the privilege of possessing a title held by no 
other Prince or King. Had he been originally an indepen¬ 
dent Prince and not a Viceroy he would probably have 
been ' The Shadow of God' like the Shah, or the 1 Son of 
Heaven' like tha Emperor of China. After dinner there 
were fireworks and illuminations. They understand: this 
sort of thing infinitely well at Hyderabad, which certainly 
is one of the greatest cities for entertainments in the world. 
Many of the great cities of the East have second names in 
which their more characteristic features arc brought out. 
For instance, Ispahan is 4 half the world, Shiraz is ‘ the 
seat of learning,’ Bagdad is 'the abode of (heavenly) 
peace,’ and Hyderabad should be Dar-ul-Ziyafat, the city 
of entertain men ts The best ilhimmut ions are produced by 
the simplest means, and nothing equals the mudpie and 
earthen saucer system, whereby at the installation of the 
present Nizam, the road and the prominent features of the 
landscape, on either *ide of it, were marked out for many 
miles in little lights, producing an extremely beautiful effect. 
Just now the oil-tumbler process appears to be in greater 
favour, but it is not nearly so effective. 

Next morning we rode with Nawab Afsar Jung, the 
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Commander of the Golconda Brigade, to that ancient 
fortress where within an outer waif, seven miles in extent, 
six other lines of fortifications succeed one another, the last 
forming the citadel, which crowns the tow rocky hill in the 
centre of the fortified post. A garrison of 5,000 troops still 
occupies Golconda ; but while the art of war is encouraged, 
the arts of peace are not neglected, and Nawab Afsar Jung 
lias introduced the manufacture of shawls, with the aid of 
instructors imported from Cashmere, His little son, aged 
10 years, rode a big horse at good hard gallop from 
Hyderabad to Golconda and back, and also acted as galloper 
to his father whenever any messages had to be carried, or 
there was any duty to be done. He rides wonderfully welt, 
ami promises to be os good a horseman, if possible, as his 
father. Most of the Mussulman nobles of the Nizam's 
Court are accomplished horsemen, and few of them are 
more at home in the saddle than His Highness himself. 

The newspapers to-day bring Mr, Brad laugh's Congress 
speech, and this recalls the fact that the people of J*i lore, 
who informed the Governor that they took no interest in 
politics, have according to the Hindu decreed an address and 
a casket to the 1 Member for India,’ just as in another town 
visited during this tour a member of the Municipality, who 
did not agree with his colleagues, desired to present an 
address on behalf of a 1 sabha r or assembly. These sabhas 
are generally local congress agencies, and very often consist 
of the founder himself, assisted by one or two of his friends 
A not unusual combination Is a schoolmaster with his assis¬ 
tants and a few boys. Of course there are sabhas, which 
doubtless are much more representative institutions. Mean- 
white those who are interested in the congress will be 
interested in sidelights upon Its constitution, and these must 
be sought outside of large towns. 

Owing to indisposition. Lord Connemara unfort unalclv 
was not able to take part in the many entertainments which 
were held, or proposed to be held, in his honour. Among 
these was a morning's sport in His Highness the Nizam's 
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preserves at Srinagar. where a insist etyoyalde morning can 
be.- spent, sill Kiting blank buck in an undulating rocky country, 
affording good cover to the stalker. Breakfast with the 
Nawab Vicar-tiLOmrah in his splendid new palace of Knlak- 
iiumah was also an entertainment Ilia Excellency had to 
forego This immense edifice is situated on the top of a 
rocky bill, whence you obtain a magnificent view id the Mir 
Atom tank on your left, and of the fortress of Golccuwto bo 
yoiul it thffore the palace and below it spreads the city 
ol Hyderabad like one huge garden whence minarets and 
palaces emerge at intervals. Beyond, in the distance, die 
blue waters or the Uoosain Sail go r tank nr*- just visible, and 
beyond that again the rocky hillocks of Secunderabad, the 
barracks of Trimulglierry, and the gleaming walls of distant 
Bo! arum. On the right is another take, and beyond it the 
preserves id Srinagar. This view is one of great beauty, 
anil the undulating plain, broken by little hills and big 
boulders, is covered as far as the eve can range with the 
Hyderabad of the present, and the ruins anil remains of 
Golconda and its suburbs of the past 

A curious feature ol the Vicar-ul-Omtab's breakfast 
recalled the four-arid-twenty blackbirds that were 
baked in a pie, of which we have all read in "iir childhood. 
Some rather, but not suspiciously, large cakes were handed 
round, and as they were opened a little arnaduvad or wax- 
bill flew chirping out of each, alighted on the llov.vrs and 
shrubs with which the table was covered, or flew about the 
ceiling and room. As there were sixty guests, no less than 
five dozen birds suddenly appeared and began to sing, 
when the pics were opened, 

1 *he Governor obtained leave from the Minister to 
bring down to Madras Tor a while two modellers, to tearh 
their craft to a class in the School of Arts. These men are 
descendants of some pupils of an Italian, who came long 
ago to Lucknow, to decorate the palace of the King. Thry 
are extremely clever, but the an is said to be dying oul in 
Northern India, and has yet to be introducer] into the 
South. 
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Calls upon I-lte Highness the Nizam and the Kcstdenr, and 
iin tli^ evening of the 4th January we regretfully left the 
capita] of the Deccan, and after crossing the Tungabadra 
found ourselves once more in Madras territories, where a 
Collector was watting for His Excellency with representa¬ 
tions concerning the approaching settlement of bis d>strict. 

The chief features of the present lour were irrigation, 
railway communications, and a consideration of the future 
wants of the Kisma district : the most urgent require¬ 
ments of which are the East Coast Railway, with its 
proposed feeder lines from ftuitwada to MasuHpatum and to 
Guntur and Ndlore. the early construction uf the Kistna 
bridge, and immediate provision for the requirements uf 
traffic pending its construction Fortunately Lord Conne¬ 
mara had an opportunity of speaking to Colonel Fire brace 
on this subject at Hyderabad, where the Consulting 
Engineers (0 the Govt-rumen Is of Bombay and I Madras 
were present during his stay. The Smgarem coal mines 
and the traffic of llis Highness the Nizam's State Railway 
are must important factors in the future of the Ristna 
district, and a return journey through Hyderabad—the 
most direct route from Singamu to Madras—also afforded 
an opportunity of accepting the invitation of His Highness 
the Nizam to spend a few days at his capital. Many 
official matters of importance were naturally considered 
and gone into during the tour. Indeed the number of such 
matters was extremely large, but all are dealt with tn the 
Governor's official minute, and would unduly prolong this 
unofficial narrative. 

We travelled in all 1,370 miles—upwards u( $oo by sea, 
upwards or 70O by rail, and upwards of 200 by river and 
canaL The canal travelling was an agreeable novelty, nod a 
most comfortable shipwreck merely added rest to mir ad¬ 
ventures, 
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LEPER IN INDIA. 

“ Where a plague becomes endemic, there the sanitary laws have been 
negl cited— M t.'i.LUitn.- 

The observations I here propose to offer with reference to 
the efforts being made by the Government, and by wealthy 
philanthropists like Sir Dinshaw Manockji Petit of Bombay, 
to regulate and, if possible, check the plague of leper 
in India, will not be in the least influenced by the 
recent discreditable scare in this country of a possible 
recurrence of the spread or the disease westward from 
Asia into Europe, nor by the more justifiable popu¬ 
lar enthusiasm aroused by the humanising example of 
Father Damien’s self-sacrificing life at Molokai. In neither 
of its two for mi [ Lepra tnuctdasa, and Ltfm tuberculosa, 
seu ttixiffstf, i.f. t '■ Elephantiasis 11 *] is true leper [Leprn .dratmin^ 
really infectious , or if it be contagious, which I alto¬ 
gether disbelieve, its contagion is extremely sluggish, and 
operative only under telluric, atmospheric, and other 
externa! conditions predisposing to its independent develop¬ 
ment. Even when the disease has established itself, its 
progress has to be measured by years; and in its earlier 
stages it may lie latent throughout a lifetime. 

Among Anglo-Indians I know of a leprous husband whose 
wife has never shown a symptom of the taint; and also of a 
leprous couple, whose two grown-up, and remarkably 
hcautiful daughters are perfectly free from all trace of it. 
Again, in the case of a great personal friend of my own, 
the disease, since first making its appearance on him 

* tumilm [o EnglMi people, in its most observable phase, under the 
t*me* of “ Borbadoes leg," and 11 Cochin Leg." 
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eighteen or twenty years ago, has never advanced beyond 
a slightly pallid, and benumbed, narrowly localised spot, and 
a concomitant numbness of the nervous system, marked most 
prominently by Ihe complete quelling of the extreme 
energy of both mind and body my friend was dis¬ 
tinguished by when I first made his acquaintance thirty- 
five years ago*. In England bis symptoms remain 
m absolute abeyance, and only when he h in India 
do they show the- slightest tendency to excitation. If Father 
Damien's leper was not spontaneously generated, but was 
indeed derived from the leperds he nursed, a thing 
antecedently incredible to anyone familiar with the disease 
in India, then its introduction into his system was most pro¬ 
bably owing to some entirely accidental circumstance, such 
as his direct intoxication with it through a cut or abrasion 
of the skin. But a similar misadventure is not likely to 
happen a second time. I once had to drink a cup of lemon 
sherbet prepared under my eyes by a leperd . but ! 
never for a moment apprehended any danger from the 
draught, or, most assuredly, I should not have taken it, 
or not simply, as 1 did in this instance, out of polite 
consideration for the feelings of my Mahometan host. 

As for the horror of lepcrds that has been revived by 
the recent sensational treatment of the subject by a section 
of the English press, nothing could be more ignorant, need¬ 
less, and unfortunate. The true panacea of medical science 
b the light and life that flows in upon the sick from the 
sympathy of others, and the consciousness enforced on the 
leprous of being shunned by everyone is the darkest feature 
of their fatal affliction. Yet contact with syphilis and 
cancer is just as offensive, and, as regards the former, in¬ 
finitely more hazardous. 

The English public has indeed never fully realised how 
widely syphilis may be diffused through every conceiv¬ 
able accident of casual contact, notwithstanding that 
the history of its advent and progress, both in India and 
Europe, is full of significance on the point. In its dangerous 
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• mi -iVijuM *>! perioual t,’li_4iiluic>-n having IbrineO ,m 
essential part of godliness equally among the Hebrews 
and the pagan [Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonia ns, 
PlUEnidans, and Greeks and Romans. On the other hand, the 
people of medieval Christendom had sunk into su desperate 
a condition of personal ami domestic defilement, that this 
swinish disease might, at any time, have been spontaneously 
developed among them. Actually its virus was ini' 
ported from the Nt-iv World by the sailors L.rhimbus 
brought back with lum from the West Indies in 149 k > It 
broke out with great virulence in the French army [whence 
its unlair designation of "lilt:, Giillka"* commanded by 
Charles VI 11 ., at the siege of Naples to 1495, and from tSais 
point was disseminated throughout Europe within Lwertty- 
fivc years, carrying off, among its first great victims, both 
Leo X. ( imd the contemporary Grab-1 Duke of M m. 
It was absolutely unknown in India, owing, it. may 
Vie premised, l > the ■ onstroit ceremonial ablutions of (hr; 
Hindus. before the arrival of l>a Gama’s ships at Calicut, 
in S4gK. But within a few months of his sailors landing 
there, the Zamorin became contaminated with it through 
his zenana; and within seventeen years from its first 
apparition on the Malabar coast, it had spread iili■ wild¬ 
fire all over India, to the utmost recesses of the Himalayas, 
which have ever since remained the seats of its most 
envenomed types. Everywhere in India it is stilt known bv 
the name of f'ogau, the “ Frankish [specifically 

"the Portuguese“] pest." f It is quite impossible that this 

■ The f rench ihtinicUes nt JlriA designated it taut Ji Xaffti, while 
the Portuguese, iKCMdiiw to Coiin [1619], cdU.il It ™ v SF-.pj^m. 

I In Cuhmen: it d aalitcd ^rmt-Juranj ["the Fr-Uikuth heal “] in 
Pet,1.1 Fit .j c^t [« die Frunkuh 'oG .. and nl«c\ mme liiHiitili. 

MM'-Afe , Ui Arabia. ttvju viljmnfi ; and iu Turkey Fftuk ztmiL 
It it deeply m tors ting to note al*i tLu "Chuu Kuot" [obtAUiid 
&*■» Smikz ( 4-fiji of China aiuJ s.gtidrw and S. laxtitftii *of India.], ihe 
mac ol whtoh in 'Vpial:* was uiir.Mi»'il into Southern Indjj. m the i(,ih 
e«ituiy, 1« iW Purlugue-x, front MuUn-o, whtie 11 find twee tucmglil lo 
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mill such i.Uidi rjjt pollution had been ci'its- 

tuujiiralde bv every kiiut of direct contact. 1 be prevailing 
libertinism of the time in Ktiropc i* insufficient to account for 
its universal diffusion, from die two initial points of ^Cadij!- 
cum-' 1 Naples add Calicut, within the twenty-five years 
from 1493-5 to 1 5r5-2 1. It spread faster from Calicut 
than even from Naples ; and it certainly was not helped 
forward in India by any abnormal exacerbation of im¬ 
morality among the Hindus and Mahcniiedmti of the 
sixteenth century. 

As for tile imputed contagiousness of leper, there are, 
in Western India at least, very tew households, including 
the family and its retainers and clients, without a mure or 
less leprous person among their number, and yet never 
in roy memory tvus an instance noted of leper be¬ 
ing commt)iticnied In such an one to any of His daily 
and hourly ass/ nates- 1 was m miliar. in the special 
practice *>t me friend, the lute run mini Hindu physician. 
Dr. Bhau Daji, with many eases of initial leper, but 
there was never, so far as J remember, any suspicion of 
their having originated in feptvitS contagion. 1 could :ilso 
name a large Indian city, where the derk-in-charge of the 
public library. Who for years past has be L -n daily circulating 
newspapers and books to hundreds of readers, is covered 
all over his hands and arms and face with blotchy leprosy ; 
hut never have any of the subscriber* to 1 11 ■_ library been 
known to suffer from it. Would this he possible were 
the distemper that which prematurely throttled the Zamorin 

their notice lay the Chine*? traders sf dial [>ert as a substitute fur " Sarsn- 
pntilb ” [J, ch-'isitlii of Antenna], foam among the IVlegrii ihc names of 
PitraM rjti« [“ Frank iLah "] cfajltt, and Gait [*' french *] tkiLU, while b> 
the TiAgw it is 1 died limply t>., Pnrtngfa [the Prankish" 

remedy]. The Chinese had uhrey* known it.a> (he people *>f ladtn 'ml 
■’Cubebi“ the bcm« of Cntfp, 1 ^dftaVn of JuvaJ, as in aphTwJw.ir.. 
" Cubebii in vino niacemlft utnntin f eudi Oriiwblea at! Vencmii c.tcuau- 
dtuu, el Surav Rj.fhc Afnt-aiu. China: fCidts e^flcni dfecfuc 
[fkuvlis uli tlortu Aioimiiiuj Nest 1. i.S.] 
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of Calicut, ami two hundred and fifty years later hurried 
Ahmad Shah Durant to his grave under iJu- burden of 
indescribable bodily and menial tortures? The irra¬ 
tional and sinful dread of leperds felt by the ignorant 
and selfish patrons of philanthropy in England is indeed 
very largely superstitious, being an unconscious heritage 
from the belief still held over all Western and Southern 
Asia, that these poor hopeless creatures must have been 
guilty, in themselves or through their ancestors, of some 
heinous offence against the Deity Thus in Numbers 
xii., the leprous affection of Miriam is attributed to " the 
anger of the Lord/' on account of her sedition against 
Moses. 

Among all the Semites it was tile Sun-God the leperd 
was supposed to have offended. In India, ol the 
post-Puranic period, it is the Snake-God. This is why 
every Hindu leperd is a worshipper of the Snake- 
God. Yet note that one of the ceremonies particularly 
observed by Indian leperds is every month to entertain a 
number of young unmarried men and women at dinner. 
The superstition is thought in India to tie supported by 
certain texts of the “Code of Manu ” (jii. t6t and xi. 
51), as it Is certainly sustained in this country' by 
the severity of the Levitical regulations* [Leviticus xiii.] 
against the cutaneous eruptions, or rather class of cuta¬ 
neous eruptions, the Hebrew name of which js translated in 
the English ■* Authorised Version " of the Bible by the words 
“leper *' [#.<.» ftprn, " scaly ’’] and " leprosy."? But although 
the native Egyptian tradition, according to Manctho, but 
scouted by Josephus j Amiq. ill., xi., 4], was that the Hebrews 
were expelled from the land of Goshen on account of the 

* In France, lepcrds *ctc for den tunes treated as religious heretics, 
if3*1 were actually hunted down and burnt at the stake in the fourteenth 
century. The first edict for their relief was published in 161 1 , and it was 
mil until 1664 that they were placed under the Order of SL lauiuc 

t l*epr)' it another English form of the word, ike Skinner's 
MQ n **k gfa m t Lotufcnk, 1671. 
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prevalence among litem of true leper, from time immemorial 
endemic in the Delta of the Nile, it is quite uncertain 
whether the compilers of the Pentateuch had true leper ex¬ 
clusively in view in the regulations directed against the 
disease they designate saraafh, Certainly the " leprosy " 
["• I-cpra Mosaics" of Moses, Miriam, Naaroajl, and Gehazi 
was not true leper, or it would not have been curable as 
in the first three of them, nor transferable as in the case 
of the last [Gehazi]. A simitar uncertainty exists as to 
the disease referred to in the ‘‘Code of Manu' 1 [iii. i6t 
ami lx. 51] under the name of smaiftya, i.e. "whiteness.” 
It clearly does not include “ Elephantiasis "* ** [Lepra tubtr- 
cufosii] ; and whether the whiteness of skin characterising 
it was due to true blotchy leper, or to some common 
cutaneous eruption, cannot now he determined. Herodotus, 
writing of the ancient Persians, describes two kinds of 
lepra fi. 139*} as prevailing among them, namely lepra and 
Luke. The former was probably some ordinary" scaly 
eruption on the skin, and the latter possibly blotchy leper, 
'Hie ivhttencss in both forms of Lhc disease, and not its malig¬ 
nancy in the latter form, marked the vengeance of the Gods 

* Elephantiasis is non he re mentioned in the Code of Manu. It 13 
true that among the diseases which prevent those afflicted with them 
patticipaliTu* in die won hip of the Lares and Penates one donated 
[fit, 165) jjjpj&i, literally “ itone-foot* is enumerated, and that tins 
word has been translated by *' elephantiasis ", hut it really maim u club- 
foot,* 1 a ad » v* inmhlcd hjr alt Sanskri lists of authority. The tme 
Sanskrit name ftw dcphaiuians is AaitipaJa, nr literally 

“ clephants-foot,*’ a diixct translation of its A fa hit name; and this Sanskrit 
rumc lor leper does not appear in the medical or general literature of 
the Hindus until after the first century an. The Sanskrit word in the 
Mahabaraia we translate u leprosy," is kmAf&a; and the pres limp lion that 
it means true It prosy is 10 tar supported by die fact that the modem Tamil 
name for blotchy leper, ksutum, that the Javanese name for both blotchy 
and mi'luhr leper. kudl&, and the >UlJ>\m names fur them, kuJal and 

* *ttal, are all four corrupted from the Sanskrit word ku;?:i/ut. Tins word 
is also the Sanskrit name of the drug Costas, the wtik root of the AudLvJia 
Cuter [Steuv/iM 4 uruubta\ of Cashmere, which, in accordance with the 
popular doctrine of "signatures,"* is throughout India a famed vernacular 
toned) for every kind of scaly, scabby, unions and ulcerated skin disease. 
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ment for stealing clothes, that is white cotton cloths ; and it was 
meted out fur this offence evidently in accordance with ideas 
similar to thus® that suggested the doctrines of '* signatures " 
in ancient and mediaeval therapeutics. Thus * f lameness" is 
the punishment, according to the “Code of Mann," for 
'*horsestealing,” ‘ J blindness ” for “ stealing a lamp," " f>iu[- 
breath" for "calumniating," "diseased nails" for 11 stealing 
gold from a Brahman," "dumbness" for " plagiarism,** 
" dyspepsia ’’ fur “ stealing cooked food**’ and "redundant 
limbs*’ for the fraudulent " udoileration of grain ‘ down to 
the five per cent, standard of refraction until recently main¬ 
tained by the London C>>rn Trade Association. 

Again, if persons stricken with " wAi/r* [leprosy ]" 
arc excluded, by the '* Code of Mnnu," from participating 
in the sacrifices offered b> the Gnccstfiif manes so are 
actors, singer-, darners, gam birrs—in s!n*rt, all “ spurting 
and dru math ” characters,—as also engineers, art hit t-cts. doc- 
lors., arid instructor- in the Vedas ySir it/ce. 

“ Donum Dei non dottalm 
Niii ^ralS-i iionfcr-iiitri, 

Quad tflit rv/ 

Si'ri ruittxrjsiij? * 

The references in the " Code of Manu" to "white- 
[leprosy] ’’ are less diagnostic, therefore, than even the dr* 
script ion of snrvath in Leviticus *ui., and they in no way 
uphold the ghostly awe of leper in India, where it is to he 
directly attributed to the later legends of the mediaeval 
Bum n as,* 

* ‘ITifi Bas-itAjn fknm, winch» nf very Luc date,is most iramtclne - n 
tise jMiint. LnftwtHflnieJj- it has never been printed In (he original 
Sanskrit, and 1 unnot ihendurc give the Sanskrit name of the disease 
of eight varieties, assumed by Culcbroulcr, in i irci! tnun-u jtnisigc 
of the Digest lyi, jog], It? be true leper, ami certain «f ike vjtrittie* of which 
cen.unK jtc iruc lejnr. These tight varies lea *jr, «timUng to ihc trms* 
Intion:—,i, HbfUtev t-n the fret r =, i deformity or the cm rive 
otyjiis, ' ih t refenmv probablt bekg lo the ■antur;,! form r.f "ckpl:i»- 
lia«ia ,r ; j, '• vuUmoii* faults 4, ■■ bant inns “ ; 5. ^ulcers'; 
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There are. in short, only hvo indisputable proofs of 
the identity of the modern form*, of leper with ihc 
mediaeval and antique. The first is Holbein's picture 
1516’ at Augsburg, of St. Elizabeth feeding Iqiurtls, who 
here present exactly such illustrations of the disease as one 
Observe in India in itic direfultest examples of it, com¬ 
bining both blotchy and tubercular leper. The second 
proof is afforded by the Greek and Latin tmm Vi—elephantiasis 
and tkphns —given to the tubercular form of leper 
Wc never shall be able (.> tell what the ancients exactly 
meant by Upm, beyond that it Was a foully furfuraceous 
cutaneous oxc disunion of some sort nr other, nor by 
But there is no mistaking the meaning of the terms 
iiephit} and tkpkanHims, as descriptive of the similitude the 
soft, elastic human skm assumes, under the tubercular variety 
of. true leper, to the hard, nodular hide of the pachydermatous 
elephant,* 

This type of leper, however, was not known in Europe 
before the tst century n,r . and Lucretius is the first to 

6, “coppery I l*pt* «**/***]: 7, " btrok l*!>™sj ]? " Lcp« 

Gmomm,” ir , M uf the highest degree of scabbedness or a universal 
canker of the whole body" of old wriim]: and * leprosy ’ 

[“ Lepra Mosaic* ” }, Of these only 4 -uid fi are certainly forme‘d true 
leper, ami 6 may bs “ Satyriasis,” But the Afirwdr.f fUmna distinctly 
etn .ta thai /A? wetti^aHu fhr <**/*, 0 white trpraiy," and simply because 
it is the stigma of ilte sires Of the suiihrer or of hss annemors. According 
to the 1‘uranic ordinances leper exclude nor -miy from the dfjmcstic 
sacrifices, hut from the roherirance of property hut distinctly nai on 
aceouiit of the disease itself, and only because of the inward invisible offence 
against the gods of which it is iupjiescd to be the outward and visible sipn : 
for if the sin Ik repented of the nght to inherit is restored to the lepertt. 
although his leper remain, »it must in eawef tree leper ■ whereas, if the 
sin be unrelated of. although lhcdr«a« may I* cured, as might hap™ 
in the case nf one of the nowmoligraut cutaneous crept tons grouped by 
classical Arabic and Sanskrit writers under the generic term wc translate 
by ” leprosy r —then the bar in inheritance rontimics to operate, even 
against the dimer's hetm, and that atihoagh they In: adopted he.» 

■ In Abrahoro Fleming’s "Imprinted it Loudon for 

Ralph N’ewbcric and Hemic Denham, . 585,” " >*>e leprotic" is defined as 
“adiseBe that maker It the skin rough and coloured ffkc an Ekpham > 
skwne, with blar*c rommsh spots, and dry patUied scales and seuric. ‘ 
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nMMitjon it. b.c, 50; anti he (listinelly say* [vs., 1 r 1 j-3] ; 
" There is the Elephant disease, which is generated beside 
the streams [Delta] of the Nile, in the midst of Egypt, and 
nowhere else,” 


"Est Ekphas morbus qui ^ropier ilmiuna Kill 
Gignitur, /Egypt0 in media, risque jirdcrei nsquoui " 

After him comes Pliny, A.D. 79, who [xxvt., 5] tells us 
that “Elephantiasis " was unknown in Italy before the time 
of Ptolemy, and came originally from Egypt; anti the con¬ 
temporary Greek writer Aritmus, who names it both tlephas 
and eJtpkantinsis* Next the mathematician Finnic us, a.d, 
540, describes one afflicted with elephant disease as 14 die- 
phantiacus " and " clephanticus ” ; and Isidorus, die gram¬ 
marian, a.u. 674, names it " dephanticus morbus,” It be¬ 
came endemic in Italy during the 7th century a.d„ and in 
Germany and France in the Sth century, and in England in 
the toth. It came into Italy through Syria anil Asia Pro- 
con solaria, and was probably known on the Pha-nician coast 
of Syria as early as in the Delta of the Nile. Tin terror of 
the Elephantiasis of Tyre survived in the medieval phrase 
"Lepra Syri"; that is, of Sour or Tyre, the Sarraftis of 
Columella pat., 4, 4 and x„ 287] and Virgil [Geo, ii, 506 
and Sarra oj Plautus [True, ii„ 2], In any case, just as we 
find that in India and in Norway leper in both its kinds is 
apparently propagated by eating half-putrid salt-.;) feh, so 
we learn that the Syrians objected to an exclusive fish diet, 
as causing swellings and ulcerations of tile limbs, f ami pro¬ 
pitiated their goddess Atargatis [Der-cr/o], a form of 

* Also, ’fVxuAt til is nomendatuw rtfcrrlng, [ - ; - C( \ f . 

Hie myth of the tube of Nesaus; in which erne it would teen) lu indicate 
a belief in Ariixus of the coittn^iouEiicss of leper. 

t Carcw, in hi* Sitrrrjr of CtmturaB, published in (he reign of 
)amea I., attributes leper to "Uut disorderly eating of lea-fob xnrlj faint, 
and piracipltj lie bvetr of them, not well prepared, soussd, pickled, or 
codditmL** 
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Aphrodite, by offerings of representations of fishes in metal. 
Thus Ovid [Fasti, ii.. 473 ] sings 

" Hence, Syrens liatc to eat lhal kind of fishes , 

Nor is it tit to make Ihcir god* ifteii dishes," 

11 [ndde iiefas duoini germs hoc iiuponcrc 
Ncc vtolant timid i psstibus qra Syn. 

It is this 11 elephant disease M that is the scourge of India * 
and, probably, it was during the great growth of ancient 
commerce, from the Gth century B.C- to Lhc 6 lh century 
a d,, that the agonising malady was gradually introduced 
among the littoral nations of the Indian peninsula, and along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean generally, from Us aboriginal 
habitat in the Delta of the Nile, and the narrow Phoenician 
coast shut in between the Mediterranean Sea and the Lebanon 
mountains, in the same manner .is it was almost syn¬ 
chronously introduced from Egypt and Syria into Greece 
aud Italy, 

In India it prevails chiefly among the Hindus, and affects 
the males among item in far larger proportion than the 
females. All the cases of Hindus that came under my 
observation in Dr. Bhau Dajis' practice were from the 
estuaries of rivers, as is so much the case with cancer in 
this country, and they were invariably associated with a 
diet largely made up of pickles of all kinds and candied 
preserves. 

The disease has, to all outward seeming, considerably 
increased since the British occupation of the country, and 
that notwithstanding the improved sanitary conditions 
introduced under our administration. But this is 
probably merely a sort of ocular delusion, resulting from 
our interference with the orthodox native method of 
dealing with the visitation, so soon as ns true character 
is manifested, and there is no longer any hope of its 
yielding to m-dicinal *>r sacramental treatment. I lie 
divine curse on a family that elephantiasis is believed 
by the Hindus l« betoken can be removed only by the 
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immolation, or the suffocation in some sacred stream or 
tank, of its victim, or by burying him in a newly dug 
grave, Hut under the British rule this is either suicide 
or murder, and cannot possibly be done on any enlarged 
and properly prophylactic scale. 

Some years ago in the Punjab, as Sir Mnumstnart E. 
Grant-Duff has relate;* I, the father of a family, having been laid 
low with leper, was for some time most carefully nursed by his 
two sons, the only surviving members or his household. No¬ 
thing could exceed the tenderness and self-denial of their care 
of him : but as the disease advanced and became hopeless 
he insisted on being taken to be drowned in the neighbouring 
river, and, after much resistance, the dutiful youths at last 
consented to do their father's bidding, and bore him 
away to the purifying stream, and laid him beside it, and 
reverently and affectionately held him down in it until he 
was dead. But they were at once put upon their trial for 
murder, and convicted and rowlemned to be hanged. 
Fortunately the* sentence came under the review «f M r. T H. 
Thornton, C.S.l. r afterward Lord Lytton's Foreign Secretary I, 
who rightly understood the people and their conduce, and, 
by a merciful perversion of the English law on the 
matter, determined their crime 10 be one of abetting suicide, 
and not murder, and thus got the young men off with a 
nominal punishment. In another case, mentioned to me by 
M r. Thornton himself, the father of a family, finding that he 
was irremediably leprous, built up his own funeral-pyre, and 
calling his household together, read to them from its summit 
the Sftastmjf commanding him to expiate the curse that 
through his sins had been brought upon them, and then set 
fire to the pile, and perished in the flames. The living 
burial of leperds was at one time, M r. Thornton tells me, 
widely practised in the Punjab. But this high stoical fashion 
of dealing with the outcasts of a cruel disease, and yet more 
cruel superstition, we have abolished; and with the natural 
consequence that leperds have greatly increased in apparent 
numbers, until now they art to he seen everywhere in India. 
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This is not becoming under any circumstances, and 
might in certain conditions prove a source of consider¬ 
able danger; for a It hough in its or din ary endemic phase leper 
is not actively contagious, there is no saying, now that it has 
become so widely distributed in India, whether at any moment 
it might not pass into an epidemic phase, as when Europe 
was decimated by it in the Middle Ages, Then it came in 
with the Crusaders returning from the Holy I-and, just as it 
had previously come into Italy with the soldiers of Pompey 
returning from Syria and Asia Minor ; and now once more 
it seems to be finding its way westward in the wake of our 
English Eastern commerce; especially since a direct passage 
for the trade of the Indian Ocean was opened into the Mediter* 
ranean Sea through the Suez Canal. An unavoidable and 
heavy, if not pressing, responsibility is, therefore, laid upon 
the Government of India to take the necessary, simple, and 
highly efficacious measures, dictated as well by modem 
science as by the experience of this and other European 
countries in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for its 
suppression. The many questions of scientific interest to 
be investigated in connection with it may never receive 3 
completely satisfactory solution ; but the practical points are 
that leper can be extirpated by the segregated Isolation of 
the leprous, and can be prevented reappearing spontaneously 
in a country from which it has once been eradicated, by 
the amelioration of the sanitary conditions of its inhabi¬ 
tants, particularly as affecting their food, 

This is sufficiently proved by the whole history of leper 
in modem Europe. It was by these means that the plague 
was stayed in England, where at one time there was ,1 
Lazar House [Lazaretto] in every one of our larger towns. 
Here in London one was built by William Pole, yeoman to 
Edward IV., on the site of the present Smallpox I luspital in 
Whittington Place,* Salisbury Road, at the foot of Higligate 

* Removed from King’s Cron in iS6o, to make room for the Great 
N’frthcrn Kail my Slattern. 
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Hill, as you proceed northward out of Holloway, Ft was 
dedicated to St. Anthony, hut was always known as “the 
Lazar House at Holloway," Early in the fifteenth century 
another was established at Kingsland, near the south-eastern 
corner of the road leading to Ball's Pond, where the turnpike-, 
gateway afterwards put up, it was called "Le Lokes," that 
is, “the Enclosed/’ "the Guarded," “the Locked,” a name 
still borne by 'the Lock Hospital " at Paddington, After 
the Reformation it was annexed to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. There used to be “ a Loke for lepers" also in 
ICciU Street, in the Borough, and one was formerly attached 
to Trinity Chapel, Kmghtshridgc; aiul another stood on the 
north sido of the so-called “ Green " in from of Tattersall's, 
Earlier than any of these was the ancient hospital for 
"maiden lepers, ' now represented by St. James’s Palace; 
and the hospital in the parish of St. Giles's, founded in i tiS 
by Queen Matilda, as “a cell," to the larger institution at 
Burton Lazars in Leicestershire. St. James’s, St Giles’s, 
and Burton La/ars, in Leicestershire, were the three oldest 
houses for lepends in England The Lizard Point in Corn¬ 
wall and Lezardtcux* in Urntany are both said lu take their 
names from the leperehouses, dedicated to St Lazarus, that 
once stood in these isolated spots. Altogether over a 
hundred hospitals once existed in England for the segre¬ 
gation of lepcrds ; and by the writ of “ Leproso am oven do " 
the authorities of a parish could at any lime Lu compelled 
to remove leprous persons to the nearest of them. By 
pursuing this treatment leper began at last in the fifteenth 
century to decline dll over Europe, and it was practicalty 
extinguished by the eighteenth century, although it was not 


• Compile the French werd Indrtrie (or fopei ei Icprtnt, fanned from 
the name of St. I j=i p>\ the patron saint of Imperil*, who still b called 
St. Ladie over all the nufth p i I rarvet. ''Lacir"' for leper u formed, 
through the French tatstn, Latin Lamrut, (jieet from the 

itchier £lttnar t f.r,, Ei-autr, " tjod-helped." “ L mia ronj/ formed fioni 
tlic Italian Asianiw, a J * leper.” is the descriptive term applied hj On: 
Spanish viceroys 10 the rabble of Naples. 
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until 1741 that the last leperd died in Scotland in the ■ 

Shetland?,* while the last recorded case in Ireland occurred 
at Waterford so late as 1775. 

The gradual introduction in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries of the use of fresh instead of potted meats 
in winter, and of pot-herbs and salads as articles of daily 
diet during the summer months of the year, as also tins 
substitution of constant changes os clean linen and cotton 
underclothing for flannel—worn until it fell from the body in 
filthy rags—further contributed to the extinction ol leper 
from Europe. The history of the disease in Norway during 
the last thirty years has been to the same general effect. 

But if the attempt to drive leper out of India is to 
be entirely successful, it will probably be found necessary 
to aim simultaneously at the expulsion also of syphilis. 

Without ever being able to demonstrate it. Dr, Bhnw Daji 
always suspected the existence of some obscure connection 
between them. Of course, when whole populations arc 
saturated with syphilis, as is the case in many parts of 
Western and Southern India, there is a general lowering 
of their vitality, that of itself intensifies the vitiated 
Conditions favourable, where the constitutional predis¬ 
position already exists, to the development of leper. But 
this is not what Dr. Bliait Daji had in view. lie was 
possessed by the idea of a far closer rdaLion between the 
two diseases, and seemed to consider that where there was 
a tendency to leper, its actual manifestation, particularly in 
instances of unusual and otherwise unaccountable aggrava¬ 
tion, was often due to the stimulus communicated to the 
system by the introduction into it of the specific vims 
of syphilis. In the Himalayan valley a the two diseases 
are certainly very remarkably associated, if in no ways 
interdependent, in their baneful activity- It is further nute- 

* Dr, EUiuniiiiun a said h JmvcuirL with a dubious case in Edinburgh 
ill tfteq. The nobtnl of Scotch victim* to leprosy was, of course, Robert 
the Ilnicc, 
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worthy that they are not distinguished from each oilier by 
the natives of Ceylon, and are indiscriminately named 
by them Paratjghee t here emphatically " the Portuguese" 
pest. ,f Post voluptatem misericordia " was the inscription 
borne on one of the old London Liear-houses. Possibly it 
merely reflected, in proverbial phrase, the old religious preju¬ 
dice against lepers as sinners above all men. but it does also 
seem to indicate a popularly recognised sequence of cause and 
effect between a sensual life and leper, and it undoubtedly 
suggests that the disorder may, from the earliest times, in its 
more serious forms, have had at least one of its origins in 
sonic independently developed Old World contaminations 
cognate with the syphilis of America. I am not entitled to 
publicly express an opinion of my own on a medical ques¬ 
tion of this sort, iny self-gained knowledge of leper having 
regard only to the history of its geograph ical propagation. * 
and that chiefly on account of the indirect light it throws on 
the history of the decorative arts of India. But I n at unity 
took ii keen professional interest also in Ur. Bliau Daji = 
speculations on the point, and the tentative hypothesis I 
carlv formulated with reference to it was that syphilis, and, 
aboriginally, leper, were respectively active American and 
passive Ethiopian types of a protean disease that lends to 
generate itself wherever bodily cleanliness, particularly in 
respect of the things dealt with in Leviticus xv. and similar 
passages of the Code of Manu, and the Shayast La-shayast 
of the Pars is, is habitually ncgkcled.t 

This is obviously a very difficult question, hut neverthe¬ 
less it demands deliberate and circumstantial considera¬ 
tion. Leper can certainly be stamped out, and syphilis 
it sol T is beginning to show tin mis Likeable signs of obso¬ 
lescence, and that not merely in consequence of the improved 
sanitary conditions of the world, hut from the gradual 

* Uiincd in independently following the lines of enquiry indicated 
the bte Sir James V Simpson in the Sdintargh JffdtVat and Suf$icii 
Joumai, sfit lr, 

f CoropATc Grid, A; A i If., 
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exhaustion of its inherent hurtful ness. If then for no other 
reason than this, that 11 a long pull, a strong pull, an<J a pull 
all together " would probably within two generations make 
a lasting end of syphilis, and, apart altogether from any 
hypothesis of its possible alligation with local forms of 
leper, it would appeal 1 most desirable to combine with the 
efforts directed against the latter, a regularly organised en¬ 
deavour for the complete extinction of the Tomer obscene 
disease within, at least, the limits of British India. It was 
inflicted on India by the first nation of Christendom that 
ad ventured into the pagan East; and if, as may reasonably 
be suspected, its presence there serves to intensify the ver¬ 
nacular leper, it has indeed been twice accursed to the 
country, where, so Jung as it is allowed to prevail, it will re¬ 
main the shame fill est of stigmas on the Christian civilisation 
of the WesL I fee! Strongly, therefore, that, if we arc to 
succeed in the present movement for the alleviation of leper 
in India, we must, and all the more unhesitatingly 
in view of the humiliating history of syphilis in that country, 
combine the religious obligations of penitence and reparation 
with the burden and the glory of a great imperial and inter¬ 
national work of duty and mercy.* 

George Biro wood. 

• The native Christian^, by the tr.iy, of St Thcm^ [MalLtpur], ntar 
Madras, regard the local Iq erih is rfescenrlae:* of the Rmidc-rroof St. 
Thomas. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Tut most important event of recent years is the retirement 
of Prince Bismarck from the post which he has occupied 
during the whole of the eventful generation that witnessed 
the making of the new German Empire; and although it may 
appear that it has no close connection with the position of 
affairs in Asia, some further reflection may Induce a recon¬ 
sideration of such a hasty opinion. In the first place, the 
removal of the master-mind and the firm hand which exer¬ 
cised so effective if unfelt a control over the European 
Cabinets in the relations of the Great Powers cannot but 
arouse misgivings as to the continuance of international 
harmony. Much of the stability and success of the Triple 
Alliance arose from the prestige of Bismarck and from the 
conviction that his plans were so well laid that they could 
not but attain their object. With Bismarck no longer at the 
helm there is some risk that both at Rome and Vienna there 
may be a change of sentiment, caused, not so much by the 
estrangement of Italian and Austrian sympathy as by the 
spreading of a belief that the views and objects of Berlin 
policy are no longer what they were In the course of a 
little time we shall have some tangible facts to go upon, 
and we can then substitute certainty for conjecture : but in 
the meantime it U idle to pretend that Prince Bismarck's 
resignation is not a great blow' to public confidence, and that 
il will not make thoughtful persons more anxious as to the 
maintenance of peace. 

There is one point, however, on which public opinion 
may go astray in coming to the conclusion that the affairs 
of Germany will be conducted with less ability than under 
the great Chancellor. There can be no doubt that, although 
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Csprivi occupies the position of Chancellor, the young 
’Emperor himself will be the director of the ship of state, 
and thus in a brief space of time, and with unexpected 
effect, the reputed saying of Bismarck on the death of the 
Emperor Frederick. that the Emperor William [[. would 
be his own Reichskanaler, has been verified. Under those 
circumstances it becomes a matter of the greatest import¬ 
ance to ascertain, as far as such an inquiry is possible, 
what are the capacity and character of the German 
Emperor There need be no hesitation in saying that he is 
probably one of the ablest and most energetic princes who 
have sat upon a European throne for several generations. 
In more than one respect he resembles bis famous an¬ 
cestor, the Great Frederick, anti it is believed that he 
makes it his study to imitate his policy and emulate 
his achievements. He has already shown marked origin¬ 
ality and has disappointed many confident predictions. It 
was said that within six months of his accession Europe 
would be embroiled in a general war, Two years have 
elapsed, and European peace seems as firmly established as 
it could be. He became emperor with the reputation of 
being as much opposed to liberal ideas as he was a pro¬ 
nounced fire-eater — yet he has initiated a measure which 
will give the practical relief to the masses for which it has 
been the habit of Liberal politicians to contend. Having 
been denounced as an autocrat and chauvinist, his critics are 
now passing to the other extreme and describing him as a 
Liberal of the Liberals, as having yielded to the influence of 
bis able mother, and as aspiring to more tlum carry out the 
schemes of bis father 

There is, probably, as tittle foundation for these sweeping 
declarations in the one direction as there was in the other. 
The German Emperor, a man of the age, one who Is con¬ 
vinced of the durability of (hat new Germany which was 
crusted by the men of blood arid iron after Titanic struggles, 
and who has no misgivings about the present and the future, 
such a* must beset those acquainted with the condition of the 
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Fat herb rid before Sadowa and Versailles. is content to work 
out his own destiny in his own way, and without 
the controlling advice of even the most experienced states* 
men. And perhaps his Imperial mode of conducting affairs 
will be as agreeable to the German people as that to which 
they were accustomed under the despotic rule of the most 
self-assertive of Chancellors. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that because Bismarck is no longer at the helm, the 
affairs of Germany, or* to put it more plainly, of Prussia, arc 
going to be less skilfully managed than formerly. The 
Prussian service is splendidly organised, and in Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second it possesses a head of masterful and 
exceptional talent 

it is more difficult to see or to say what effect the 
administrative changes at Berlin will have on the external 
policy of Germany, and how far they will act adversely on 
the interests of this country. On the one hand, there seems 
little or no doubt that the Emperor is resolved on ce¬ 
menting his connection with Russia by means of a matrimonial 
alliance similar to that which proved such a bond of union in 
the days of his grandfather. This step must he inevitably 
attended by a closer union, and greater sympathy between 
the Courts and Cabinets of Berlin and St. Petersburg than 
lias existed of late years, for although Bismarck made the 
mntttdt to the Oar on his last visit to Berlin for his 
celebrated denunciation of Russian perfidy, the effect of that 
denunciation could not be obliterated so long as he held the 
seals of office. The marriage of the Emperors sister to the 
future ruler of all the Russia* is an indication that the long- 
expected and, as it was thought, imminent collision between 
Teuton and Slav forms no part of the German Emperors pro¬ 
gramme, and that his policy, for the time at least, is to defer 
it. The serious question arising from this policy is how it 
can be reconciled with the interests of the other Powers. 
Russia will not abandon or delay her own schemes, and how 
and where is she to be propitiated? If in the Balkan 
peninsula, what compensation can be given to Austria? If 
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in Central Asia, What security or satisfaction can be offered 
to England, with which country the German Emperor has re* 
peatedly expressed his desire of being on terms of special 
cordiality ? 

Considerations such as these make the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck—whose policy was known, and who might 
at least he trusted to act in accordance with his previous 
declarations- — a cause of anxiety and uncertainty. The 
German Emperor, however, personifies the ideas of the 
present and die immediate future, and, in that sense, he may 
prove a more faithful exponent of the wishes or the Father¬ 
land, and a more vigorous vindicator of its rights than even 
the late Chancellor. If we might hazard an opinion of our 
own, it is that the Emperor William has only one idea and 
guiding star in his political firmament, and that is to effect 
the overthrow of the powerful France which has risen on the 
wreck of France of 1870. There is no reason why Europe 
should not acquiesce in such a further trial of strength which, 
whether it take place this year or in the dim future, is 
inevitable between two rivals, who, if left to themselves, 
are fairly matched. If the contest could be fought out by them 
as it was in 18701, without violating Belgian neutrality, there 
is no reason why we or any other Power should be called on 
to take a side. But in order to bring about this desired con¬ 
summation, it is essential that Germany should square 
Russia, and it is in that direction that wc should be most on 
our guard ; for the German ruler and his Government may 
fairly say that Central Asia is nothing to them, and that we 
whose interests alone are affected must take care of our¬ 
selves. If no more intimate connection between European 
and Asiatic politics has been established than this, there is 
no contesting the fact that Germany might purchase Russian 
abstention in Europe by giving the Czar carte blanche in 
Asiatic Turkey and Central Asia. If wc have guessed aright 
that the Kaisers chief motive is to gain security on his 
western frontier—and for this no one can blame hini'—there 
is real danger tliat the price of his policy to the cost of 
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England may be further humiliation in Central Asia, and the 
securing of many practical advantages, and an improved 
position in that quarter of the world by Russia, 

In that part of Central Asia where Russia is brought 
immediately into contact with Afghanistan, there is little or 
no change to chronicle. An alarming but baseless report 
was recently set on foot, that Ishak was preparing to invade 
Afghanistan at the bead of a force armed with repeating rifles 
which could only be supplied by the Russian authorities. 
This was soon contradicted, and on better authority we 
learn that trade between Northern Afghanistan and Russia 
is showing marked signs of increase. It seems safe to 
assume that Russia has no present intention of attacking the 
Ameer or reviving the Penjdch incident In the meantime 
the Ameer himself remains at Marar-i-Sherif, and his ulterior 
plans are still uncertain, although the probability is that he 
will forego his intended visit to Herat, and return to Cabu) 
direct. T he only fact of which we have any certain know¬ 
ledge is satisfactory, for the Ameer has abandoned his inten¬ 
tion—if he ever seriously entertained the project — of wast¬ 
ing his strength on an invasion of Kafiristan. Another 
matter gratifying to the Afghans and to ourselves is that the 
Ameer's eldest son, Habibullah, who was left in charge of 
Cabu], has shown distinctly administrative capacity. The 
great question, however, which is exercising Abdurrahman's 
mind is that of railways. Shall he allow their introduction 
into Afghanistan, or shall he oppose it and leave the solution 
of the difficulty to his successors ? He will probably pre¬ 
pare his mind for deciding the point by visiting Candahar in 
the spring, and taking a perhaps surreptitious look at the 
works on our railway which has now reached Ch smart in 
the Candahar plain. On the decision to which he comes 
will depend not merely the rapidity with which Afghanistan 
will be connected with our railway system, but also the 
uxact course which that system will take in its western ex¬ 
tension. 

In the eastern half of the Asiatic continent affairs have 
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been rather more interesting titan in the western. There 
can be no doubt that the Chinese are thoroughly aroused as 
to the possibility of Russian aggression in Manchuria. Coun¬ 
cils have been held at PekLn. and the course of a campaign for 
the defence of the Chinese frontier, and even far an attack 
on the Russian position, has formed the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion among the leading ministers and officials of the 
Celestial Empire. This is the more remarkable as the Chinese 
have a very large and well-armed garrison in Manchuria, 
where even unfriendly critics have allowed that they could 
make a good stand against the Russians. If the Chinese 
Government were to contemplate reinforcing the garri- 
suns of Moukden, Hay Ur, and Tsitsihar with a portion 
of the Pekin garrison, or of Li Hung Chang's army, 
the conclusion to which most people would come, would 
be that the Celestials intended to assume the offensive on 
the outbreak of war. and endeavour to recover the great 
province of Maritime Manchuria, with the important purl of 
Vladivostock, which was filched from them at the time of 
the foreign war of thirty years ago. 

But if the Chinese arc considering any such project, they 
must face the other side of the case, and realise that their 
success in the Amour region and on the Pacific must be 
accompanied by an overthrow in Central Asia, for, as the 
military position stands at present, the Russians could, 
without much difficulty, retake (Culdja, and possibly conquer 
Kashgar, In balancing up losses, no doubt Russia would 
lose a far more valuable territory, but at the same time, it 
would not be agreeable to the Chinese to incur a serious 
reverse in a quarter where they had been at such expense 
and trouble to recover what they had lost For this reason 
it is not probable that the Chinese will be the first to move in 
the matter, and if there is aggression it seems probable that 
those to begin any attack must be the Russians. Of this 
there would not be any great probability but for the very 
confident assertions of the late General Prjcvatsky as to the 
ease with which China could be conquered 1 . These have been 
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adopted by a large section of Russian military men, who, 
not possessing any personal acquaintance with Central Asia, 
are content to adopt the views of one who had travelled so 
widely in that region and who had so carefully studied its 
history and peoples. They are consequently disposed to 
turn a deaf car to the warnings of the Coventor of the 
Amour territory, who represents China as being in a superior 
military position to Russia in Eastern Asia. 

There is one point in connection with the rivalry ol 
Russia and China that must not be lost sight of, and that is 
the part that japan will play in *L That country unques¬ 
tionably has not lost ground in Corea, and China is naturally 
very interested in the preservation under her sole influence 
of a country which has been called her " right arm of 
defence.*' Much as their interests are identical as against 
Russia, there seems no abatement in the old historical rivalry 
of China anti Japan. The Chinese look upon the Japanese 
as islanders with no right on the mainland, and it is the great 
ambition of the Japanese to possess in Corea a position and 
authority equal to that of China. Hence there arises a con¬ 
stant source of danger to the amicable relations of these two 
Rowers and the latest news from Corea, showing that the King 
is intent on asserting his independent authority, is far from 
encouraging for the future. As any contest in this quarter 
would partake of a naval character, it is of interest to learn 
that the works so long in progress at Port Arthur arc at Iasi 
completed, and that China is thus put in possession of the 
strongest and best equipped shipyard and naval arsenal in 
the Pacific, 

With regard to our own relations with China, two 
matters of considerable importance have been amicably 
settled. In the first place, the new convention relating to 
Si khim promises to put an end for all time to any possibility 
of disputes between us in that quarter of the Himalayan 
frontier, and, in the next place, the opening of the Upper 
YangUekiang to our trading vessels after long prevarication 
and delay is most satisfactory- The advantages that will 
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accrue to us from the latter concession have been admirably 
summed up in this Review by Mr. W. B. Dunlop. 1 he 
settlement of these matters is of hopeful augury for the 
decision of the more important matter which still remains to 
be settled between England and China—vsz.. the delimita¬ 
tion of the frontier between Burmrh and Yunnan. 


We are indebted to Mr, J, D. Rees, Private Secretary 
to Lord Connemara, Governor of Madras, for the following 
interesting account of a visit to Cape Comorin . h roni 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin" is a phrase we all know. 
Few, however, have been to the Cape, though many 
knovv the snowy mountains. From British Territory across 
tu the land's end, the country is very beautiful. A row of 
tall sentinel palm trees on a sand ridge hides the sea; be¬ 
fore the sand ridge umbrella trees stand in rows like gigan¬ 
tic green mushrooms. Right up to this, the green waves of 
rice How, as if to dispute the empire of the other waves 
across the ridge, and scarce two hundred yards of sand sn 
some places divide these opposing seas. On the west are 
the lovely hills of Travancorc, where the bison and the 
elephant abound, or did, till the ruthless planter came; on 
the east and on the south is the ocean, hidden away behind 
the tall pnlmyrahs which stand like the advanced guard of 
mother earth to mark the slope beyond which the sea may 
not encroach. On the north; well, there is a great dtal to 
the north, though a giant hill, from which focal tradition says 
ilanuraan, jumped over to Ceylon, shuts off the prospect, 
and bids you forget the many-peopled empire beyond. 
Since the days of Rama the summit of that hill has not been 
reached by aught save the ibex, 1 he inhabitants here arc 
chiefly fishermen and cultivators, dark-skinned and labouring 
Tamil people. Tire fair-skinned and lemon-tinted sons and 
daughters of the Western Coast are not found here. A few 
tapper-coloured Brahmins are in fact as well as in name the 
lords of the earth, and to stock their granaries the sturdy, 
black pariahs toil all day in the sun. 1 he women you see 
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are their wives and daughters, labourers like them, but 
scantily clad. The women of the Brahmins are not seen 
about at large, though near the villages you may set? them 
drawing water, clothed in gay but never gaudy garments, 
ami wearing golden ornaments, which flash in the morning 
sun as the}' carry home the big bra/on vessel that seems all 
too heavy for their lissome waists. As you travel over the 
six miles that lie between the Cape and British territory the 
sanctity of the place begins to assert itself. You sec a pil- 
grim who has lived for 20 years in a roadside restmg-house. 
No one has cared to remember whence He came, and he has 
never spoken ±ime he came. The odour of Sanctity is strong 
about this man — let us leave him to his silent contemplation 
of the deity, and wonder at what conclusions he arrives, 
while we look at the *■ Well of Milk," whose waters arc ever 
thick and white like the product of the sacred cow and the 
" Honey Tank,” whose waters are sweet, white all the 
others obtainable near are tainted with the breath of 
the sea. At last you come to a quiet little village on the 
rocky land's end, hidden till you get right into it by the 
boundary ridge of sand which centuries of waves have 
heaped up ‘twixt land and sea. Near you is a Christian 
church of the Roman Mission, to show that the creed of 
Christ lias spread from north to south through the length 
and breadth of the land, but beyond, on the land's end itself, 
and on a rock overhanging the foremost wave, to show that 
the old-world creed or the Hindu is still supreme, stands the 
temple of the Virgin Kunya Kumari, who gave the place its 
name, i wilt tell you her story' as it was (old to me. She 
was lovely and scornful, and a Princess, and her father, the 
King, who loved her dearer than his eyes, encouraged her in 
her scorn of her species, and built a fort some miles around 
and a pleasure garden within, that she might live without 
the burden of men's admiration, She grew up here, fancy 
free, to an age fur beyond that at which Hindu girls should 
be wives of some years standing, when the eldest sun of .2 
neighbouring King, whose love was too great to be stopped 
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by any walls ( and the ruins of the fort show they were high 
and formidable ones in this case), came, saw, and conquered, 
and it was finally arranged that they should be married. 
Fate, however, willed it otherwise, and the bridegroom died 
suddenly, while his bride was waiting for him on the 
marriage day. Whereupon, she swore that be who had lost 
her, he only should win her, and dedicated herself to the 
service of God, not after the manner of Hindu female 
devotees of later date, but in all piety and resignation.. She 
lived many years doing good, and when she died, this temple 
wherein she lived was dedicated to her memory, and since 
then her fame has spread over India, from ail sides of which 
pilgrims come to worship at the shrine of the Virgin, It 
will serve to show* how paradoxical the Hindus are—the 
Hindus concerning wham men generalise as though they 
were, one and all, simple Boeotians, that the deity this pure 
and holy virgin served was the cruel and repulsive Kali 
Ammah t the Goddess of EviL The names of Goddess and 
of Virgin are so connected Lhat it would be hard to say to 
which the pilgrim of to-day addresses his prayers. 

Such Is the legend of the place, and the street in front of 
the Temple is so holy that Europeans and low-caste Hindus 
are forbidden to walk therein. 

Beyond the Temple, on the western side, is the 
bungalow' of the Resident in Travancore, in front of which 
stretches the open sea. The sands here resemble rice and 
raggi, the two chief food grains of the people, and it is 
prettily fabled that they arc, in fuel, the remains of the 
wedding breakfast which were strewn along the shore of the 
melancholy sea by the disconsolate Rajah, sorrowing for his 
daughters fate, and the interrupted nuptials. 

Of the inhabitants, most are fishermen who have been 
Christians for two or three generations 1 others are Brahmins 
and their dependents. Hence it happens that at the most 
southern point in India, the Holy Virgin of the Cliristian 
faith is as Well known as the Hindu Virgin who gave the 
place its name and fame. Cape Comorin. 
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Canalisation of Rivers in Siberia. 

To judge from various articles in their journals of late, 
the Russians are awakening to the importance of binding to* 
gethcr the eastern and western extremities of their empire 
by improved fluvial communication, while waiting for 
the accomplishment of the grand design of uniting St. 
Petersburg with Vladivostok by a line of rails: an 
event which does not seem probable within any measur¬ 
able distance of time ; though in the dim future its realisa¬ 
tion is possible, if no great political or social cata¬ 
strophe disturbs the dominions of the Czar, The general 
design is to utilise, the waters of the four large rivers of 
Northern Asia, the Obi, the Yenissei, the Lena, and the 
Amour, together with their affluents, by means of lateral 
canals of junction. About six years ago the initiative was 
given to such a design, by beginning to cut a canal from the 
Ket to the Great Kass. affluents respectively of the Obi and 
Ycnissd, and requiring but little labour to render their 
streams navigable. The chief difficulty consisted in equalising 
the levels of their beds, which vary considerably. This was 
to be done by constructing nine locks of different types and 
dimensions. Seven of these are now ready, but funds arc 
not yet to baud to complete the two others. The works 
have been directed since their commencement in 1883 by a 
committee sitting at Tomsk ; about two millions of roubles 
have been already expended, and for the continuation of the 
enterprise 325,000 roubles will be required this year. It 
has to be observed that the new water-way will not be 
navigable for large barques carrying more than 5,000 ponds 
of cargo (rather more Hiart So tons), while during the spring 
freshets, boats carrying only one tenth of that amount will 
be able to avail themselves of it. These obstacles do not. 
however, proceed from the structure of the locks, but from 
the nature of the rivers themselves, the Great and the Little 
Kjlss and the Lomova tala, which afford access only to boats 
of shallow draught, frequent transhipments will therefore be 
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inevitable- In order to avoid this inconvenience the con¬ 
structors ask to be permitted to add two supplementary locks 
for the passage of larger craft, like those which navigate 
the Angara as far as Yenisseisk, along the who!* course of 
the Obi-Yeuissei. The urgency of this suggestion is said 
u, he recognised by the Ministry of Roads and Ways, anti a 
supplementary advance of 325 >OOQ roubles has been promised 
for the purpose in t8gt» The completion of the junction ul 
the Obi and the Yenissci will, however, be only an auspicious 
inauguration of the scheme of river navigation in Siberia* 
The nest step will be to cuter upon the region of the Baikal, 
that huge inland sea connected with the Yenissci, by the 
latters affluent, the Lesser Angara or Tonuguska. Upon 
leaving tile lake this river is a torretn running at the rate of 
30 versts (so miles) an hour. Further down, where this 
napid current diminishes, a series of cataract* extend from 
Bratsfey-Gstnig to Irkutsk, a distance of 500 miles, the 
worst bits being at Sc ham an and Padonne. It is proposed 
to overcome these formidable impediments by works of two 
kinds : the destruction of the --ataracts—chiefly, we presume, 
by blasting — and the construction of a canal skirting the 
most rapid parts of the river. The rendering of navigation 
practicable on the Angara is the more important, as upon it 
depends the junction of the fluvial system of the Ycnissti 
with the Lena, and of the fatter with the Amour. AH these 
rivers are among the largest in the world, but their commer¬ 
cial value Is almost nothing, owing to the isolation in which 
they stand towards one another. The success of the canal 
from the Obi to the Ycnissei. the realisation of which seemed 
problematic at its inception, ought to encourage the govern¬ 
ment to develop and extend it, for by its accomplishment 
Siberia would be put in possession of an uninterrupted river 
communication throughout its entire length, and as far as the 
shores of the Pacific, It would form the principal artery of 
the Russian world, aud give numerous lateral routes to the 
Northern Ocean, and strengthen immeasurably her military 
position on the Chinese frontier, 
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1 'he Small Feet of Chinese IVemcn, 

I tic origin of the perverse fashion of cramping 1 and 
curtailing the feel of Chinese women still remains in dense 
obscurity, notwithstanding the vast ingenuity and learning 
focussed on the subject of late years, principally by German 
savants, in the pages of the writers of classic times we 
find no mention of the custom, from which it may fairly be 
deduced that it did not exist in the days of Confucius, 
liven Marco Polo, who travelled in China in the thirteenth 
century, does not write a single word concerning it, which, 
however, proves nothing cither way ; for Lite eminent 
Venetian was silent as to many things of the existence ol 
which in China at that time there is now ample proof. The 
North China iterate, in treating the subject lately, has 
demonstrated with tolerable certainty that a whim of the 
eccentric and unpopular Emperor Li*yuh, who held his 
court in Nanking, was the originating cause of it. He 
reigned front a.ik 961 to 976, was conquered by Tschao- 
kuang-yin, the founder of the Jung dynasty, who at first kept 
him in honourable captivity, but finally got rid of him by 
poison. It would seem that Li-yuh, among other devices 
for killing time in the privacy of his palace, hit upon the 
idea of trying to improve the shape of Ills favourite 
dancing girl’s feet. Without more ado he set about bend¬ 
ing poor Yao Niang’s foot, till it rose in an arch and re¬ 
sembled a new moon in outline. This monstrosity was con¬ 
sidered quite admirable by the courtiers, who straightway 
introduced it into their families. In addition to this tradition 
there arc many others, and among them that a wicked 
empress named Tan-ku, who had been bora clubfooted, 
compelled her imperial spouse, in moo nx., to publish an 
edict ordering alt the female feet in the kingdom to be stunted 
after the imperial type. According to another version it is 
to the Emperor Yang-Te of the Suy dynasty, who flourished 
in 695 n.c. t that the credit of the odious innovation is due. 
lie is reported to have commanded the feet of his wife 
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I'wau to be tightly bandaged and enclosed in ciose-ntting 
shoes, upon Uie soles of which were Stamped the effigy of a 
full-blown lotus, so that at each step she took an impression 
of this flower was left upon the ground, and it therefore be¬ 
came a popular saying that the golden lotus came forth 
wherever she trod* One hundred and fifty years ago, Du 
11 aide, after careful investigation of the mysterious subject, 
declared it too puzzling for any man to elucidate, and we 
are nut much more advanced at the present day. We have 
no evidence even of the reasons which led to the practice 
of thus cruelly distorting a human limb. Some weight how¬ 
ever must be attached to the opinion of the distinguished 
anatomist, Weleker, who wrote a treatise on tile subject 
about twenty years ago. In his general summing up he 
lays the blame pretty equally upon the idle vanity of the 
women, the stupid admiration of the men, and the despotism 
of a fashion once introduced and approved in high quarters, 
no matter how opposed it may be to either esthetic or 
utilitarian laws. There is much difference to be remarked 
in the adoption of the custom as regards provinces and 
classes. It is nn error to suppose that it obtains only 
among the great and wealthy, but it is only by them 
that it is adopted universally and carried to excess. 
In the north of China its sway is more undisputed than in 
the south. In the streets of Pekin one rarely sees a woman 
walk with a natural gait, while in Canton and Macao cr¬ 
am pies are numerous. Among the Tartar women for the 
most part the Chinese fashion is repudiated, nor have the 
ladies of the present Manchu dynasty yielded to its bane¬ 
ful infatuation. Nor is its influence recognised among the 
Chinese population of the Sun da Isles. The opt: ration of 
artificially crippling the action and diminishing the size of 
tlm foot is accomplished solely by tight swathing from the 
age of five or six years, and the long bands of linen are 
from time to time drawn tighter and tighter up to en¬ 
durance point. The pain, discomfort, and manifold dis¬ 
advantages incurred by the victims in the operation, and 
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more or less during their whole lives, make it a marvel that a 
people in anywise civilised can have tolerated it for so 
many centuries. 


Projttitd Schema vf Colonisation in th* Philippines. 

Dunixc tile past year a great number of plans for res uses tat* 
mg the decaying prosperity of those eastern possessions ot 
the Spanish monarchy have conic to light both in the 
mother country and in the islands themselves. It must he 
said that the question has been examined and discussed from 
various points of view', and the different projects advocated 
from various motives, and supported by even conflicting 
arguments. Some of these propose the establishment of 
agricultural settlements, others are limited to the immigra¬ 
tion of Annam ite and other available Asiatic cooties. With 
regard to the former there reigns but little harmony among 
the projectors, Some are for turning the stream of Spanish 
emigrants, who have hitherto directed their steps towards 
Algiers and the La Plata regions, to the direction of the 
Philippines; others propose to establish convict settlements, 
like those of the French in New Caledonia; there are also 
not warning persons in favour of muted agricultural colonies, 
to consist of Europeans and the various castes born in the 
Islands. Most of these projects have not emerged, and arc 
nut likely to emerge, from the stage of projects. A practical, 
or at least more definite, shape may, however, be ascribed 
to the proposals of Setter Canga-Argtidies, and t« the 
Government scheme for creating a penal settlement in the 
Island of Mindoro, Canga ArgUeUp, a naval officer by 
profession, was for several years Governor of Puerto 
Priocesa, and Lite southern half of the island of Palawan. 
His administration was admirable, and raised that portion 
of the Spanish possessions to a comparatively high state of 
prosperity. Since his retirement or dismissal from the post 
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in which lie lia*! proved: so useful to the interests of 
his country and the colonists, he has never ceased his 
efforts at head-quarters in favour of the establishment of 
agricultural colonies in that island, notwithstanding its 
sinister reputation for insalubrity. In fact, he has suc¬ 
ceeded so far in this object as to obtain a charter from the 
Government, and is, at this moment, on the scene of his 
former labours endeavouring to carry out his ideas, Pro¬ 
fessor Slumentritt, a well-known and well-informed authority 
in the affairs of the Philippines, has lately expressed, in the 
pagtis uf the Qtsffrreickiseht Mtynaiss<hrift fur den Orient, 
grave doubts as to the success of the energetic Ex* 
Governor, whose noble enthusiasm he considers underrates 
the difficulties which the tropical climate offers to the 
labour of the white man. The Philippines indeed form no 
exception to the general rule in this respect. Even If this 
isolated and particularly favoured undertaking should have 
some partial success, the Professor considers it inconceiv¬ 
able that the Spaniards should emigrate in targe masses 
from Europe to the Philippines It is not merely for the 
sake of earning a better living that the people emigrate to 
distant countries, hut rather of fleeing from the political 
oppression which afflicts them in their native land. In the 
Philippines they have no prospect of bettering their condition, 
either in material welfare or by exemption from petty 
tyranny. The most fertile districts in the civilised pro¬ 
vinces are already in the hands of those who cannot be 
expropriated > while in the heathen and M^hiiniedan terri¬ 
tories they are exposed to the attacks of bloodthirsty 
savages or fanatical assassins* Krom a political point of 
view settlers in any of the islands of the Archipelago lose 
all the rights which to a maji of the present day are as 
dear and precious as indispensable. He comes la a land 
which has no representation in the Cortes of the mother 
country, and where he must endure in silence every act of 
despotic authority at the hands of the officials and the pnest- 
1 m»d, because there exists fto free press, and no man dares 
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to murmur against the arbitrary decrees of those in favour, 
Unless he sets no value on his personal freedom, and is 
willing to endanger his whole future career. Such an 
outlook cannot be alluring to men in search of further 
liberty than they enjoy at home. The Argentine and 
Uruguay republics, with their genial climate, are in any case 
much more likely to prove attractive. Professor B lumen- 
tritr has not a good word to say for the Governmental plan 
<»f a penal settlement in the island of Mindoro. He con¬ 
siders the idea a most unlucky one, for in addition to the 
disadvantages of climate as in Pa I a man, jt is a well-known 
fact that the coasts of that island are inhabited by the 
civilised Tagales, and the interior by the peaceable, and 
even friendly, tribes of the heathen Matiguianen. For all 
these native peoples it will surely be no blessing to set 
down in their midst as a veritable scourge the scum of the 
Spanish criminal population. The Spaniards arc prone to 
speak of the prestige of their nation, which must, under 
alt circumstances, be maintained, and yet they contemplate 
sending out as colonists the very worst offenders, who will 
certainly not contribute to their good name and fame. The 
greatest moral danger threatens the Manguiancw, who have 
hitherto been luckily sheltered from the most vicious 
aspects of our civilisation. The worst class of ruffians will 
to a certainty desert and take refuge among the peaceful 
heathen. Whether these harmless pen pie will remain 
uncontaminated by the influx, and the good name of Spain 
enhanced thereby, ought to be a question for the Govern¬ 
ment at Madrid. Although the above-mentioned and 
similar projects may come to shipwreck, vet their inception 
decidedly indicates that the long neglected Philippines are 
beginning to attract the attention of the mother country, 
and this is a fact to be hailed with the utmost satisfaction. 
It justifies a hope that these islands will cease to be re* 
garded as the milch cow of home-bred officials and parlia¬ 
mentary parasite*, and that a wise course of legislation will 
secure the love and loyalty of the inhabitants, who alone 
are a menace U> the Spanish supremacy. 
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A Rtjssidn O/u'tiion of on Invasion <■f India, 

As so many Englishmen are lulled to sleep in believing that 
Russia has no intention of attacking India, the following 
criticism on Sir Charles lake's last great work by a well- 
known Russian journalist deserves preservation in our 
pages :— 11 No (natter what lines of defence England may 
raise, tio matter what number of troops she may concentrate 
on her Indian frontier, ultimate success is certain to rest with 
Russia. The combined triumphs of England and China on 
the side of the Pacific could not make up for defeat on the 
Indus, which, even on the author's own showing, would 
prove fatal to English Supremacy. . . . Relying upon 

Russia’s humiliation by the European Powers, English 
statesmen have brought things to such a pass that the two- 
headed eagle is now flying over Pcfljdtlt Vet a little while, 
and by the storm of Herat we shall put a pistol to the heart 
of England's international position, Englishmen will then 
have to change their tactics; they will hasten to take 
Candahar and Djellalabad, which, according to Sir Charles 
BiIke, they have long ago resolved upon doing. . . In 

the conviction that our Central Asian frontier line is defined 
anil fixed, England sees a guarantee that it is immovable and 
a sure pledge of India’s safety. They are convinced—Sir 
Charles DHke’s took contains the proof of tlife—that under 
the conditions actually prevailing we are not in a position 
to undertake a campaign against India, and this belief gives 
them courage to join alliances mimical to Russia, and to act 
openly against us in Bulgaria. , . . It is permitted to 

affirm that England’s love of peace is proportional to our 
proximity to her Indian frontier and to the force with which 
wcpress against it. , > ■ ll’e Vistula, tic Lcsf. bcics 

ami Herat arc the three apices of the Russian triangle which 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, Englishmen con¬ 
tinue stubbornly the unequal struggle simply because they me 
awaiting the result of the strife at ibe two points njpetSue 
tu Herat. If Russia triumphs, their policy will 
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a radical change: they will then unite their railways with 
ours, and endeavour by every means in their power to 
strengthen their friendship with Russia, in whom they will 
recognise the surest basis of their own position." 


Tht Mints of Ptrsia. 

A full and interesting account of the Mines of Persia 
appeared in the Tunis of lOth April. Among other facts 
of importance it mentions that the Imperial Bank of Persia 
has undertaken to have a road constructed from Teheran to 
the Karun river, with a branch to Ispahan, on conditions 
which appear to be exceedingly favourable. The most im¬ 
portant of those conditions is that the Shah will allow caravan¬ 
serais to be built along the road at intervals of about r> 
miles, and that a plot of land will be granted to the Bank at 
each caravanserai. Without much stretch of imagination it 
can be foreseen that each of these allotments may become 
the nucleus of a nourishing village «r even town. 

It also goes on to say that the mineral wealth of Persia 
lias long been known to those acquainted with the literature 
bearing on the subject, hut tbc real extent of its vast re¬ 
sources in this direction has only of late years been made 
apparent. In [865 Dr. Polak, a German, who, after several 
years of careful study and investigation in the country, wrote 
an authoritative work on Persia, stated that the wealth of 
that country in coal, iron, and copper, was unbounded, and 
that hardly any portion of the earth could vie with Persia in 
mineral richness. As t)r. Pf, dak's work is not well known 
in Kngland. we may quote his exact words :— 

“ The unbounded wealth of the country in coal, iron, and 
copper deposits only awaits exploration in nnrf er to set on 
foot a mighty industry for which the industrious character 
mid aptitude of the labouring class seem to offer every in- 
luce ment. , . Scarcely any country of the earth can vie 
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with Persia as to riches in metals* especially copper. Nearly 
every district has its copper mine : on the northern slope of 
the Elburz, near Teheran, 20 such can be counted, and as 
many more in the environs of Karvm. I-cad is mined to such 
an extent that the demand for it in the count ry is amply sup¬ 
plied, and also a surplus left for export. The greater portion 
of the lead ore is found near Kerman. . . Cod, which 

generally lies exposed in vast seams, ss mU up jo now mined, 
owing to the want of roads and the ahsence of demand for 
industrial purposes. The seam upon the northern slope of 
the Elburz, near It lie ran, appears already below Kaavin at 
the village of If, then shows itself in the Laar Valley, 
especially in a hollow of the latter called Di vasia, and 
lastly* makes itself visible near the small town of Ash on the 
river Hemi Altogether the coal formation is very abun¬ 
dantly represented. 


A Gallant Native tn&tan Officer. 

Sir, — I have read with great interest the article on the 

■ 

officering of our Native Army in India, in the last 
number of the Asiatic Qu.\ivnUU.Y Review, and should like 
your readers to know that the Gurkha Suhahdar referred to 
at page 129 is Suhahdar Ktshenhir of the 51h Gurkhas, who 
is at present at Abbott a had with the regiment, The 
Siibalidar has received the "Order of Merit" no less than 
four hints, each time winning it hv an act of magnificent 
bravery, a feat which my son. Lieutenant Lethbridge, of the 
same regiment, believes to be '* quite unparalleled iri military 
history." 

Yours obediently, 

Rorrfi IjiTUfmiiJoe. 

1 toast of Commons. Merck 24 Jh, 1H90. 
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REVIEWS. 

English Intercourse mth Stain. 

it 

Dr. Anderson has written a most interesting hook relating 
to the early in ter course of Englishmen with Siam — a country 
with which we first began to trade as far hack as the year 
1611. [" English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth 

Century," by Jons Anderson, BID,, LLD., F.R.S. With 
Map. (London: Kogan Paul, Trench, Trfihner & Co., i&jo.Vj 
It will probably be a surprise to those who fancied that ©ur 
first appearance in Siam was at the time of the Bowring 
mission, to learn that nearly three hundred years ago we 
possessed on the Mekong, and in Siamese Malaya, factories, 
and a definite, if not diplomatic, position with regard to the 
rulers of the country. Yet that such was the case will he 
learnt from Dr. Anderson's careful and elaborate description 
of the visits of the good ships Glob*, Sr« Jt/veuture, and 
Tynan, of the fortunes of the factories at Ayuthia, Pat-mi. 
and Mergtii, and of the efforts of such men as George 
White, Richard Burnaby and Constant Phattlkon. The 
reader wilt be struck with one thing, and that is the singu¬ 
larly blundering way our representatives went to work to 
maintain and improve Iheir position in an Astatic kingdom. 
The history of our early relations shows that we had no 
definite object Wore us, and that the English merchants had 
only the expectation of gain in their minds, and that they re¬ 
garded everything done hy the King and Ministers of Siam, 
in accordance with their view of the privileges of a sovereign 
state, which threatened to delay or qualify the attainment of 
their t nds as an unjustifiable proceeding. Thu serious 
error of this mode of reasoning was that it irritated the 
Surmise officials, and resulted in the exclusion of English 
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traders fro® the country for a period of quite two centuries. 
The fault does not seem to have been eon fined to English¬ 
men, AH the European traders appear to have shared it 
in common, and although Louis the Fourteenth sent two 
formal and imposing embassies to the Mekong, the I' rench 
were not able to extract any permanent advantage from 
what was at the time a very costly and elaborate effort. The 
story has been told before, but Or. Anderson has succeeded 
in investing with fresh interest the visits of the Chevalier 
de Chaumont and M. de la Loubire to the Siamese capital 
at the close of the seventeenth century. It is creditable to 
the skill of French diplomacy* but it points to the conclusion 
that there was little or no vitality in French commerce. The 
solid result of the laborious effort of the Grande Monarque 
was (he addition of two or three interesting books of travel 
to Lhc limited, library relating to Siam and In do-Chin a, The 
English traders without the countenance of their govern¬ 
ment effected a more practical work. They founded and 
maintained for years, in face of great difficulty, factories 
at Ay util ia and Pat an i, which served to show that trade with 
Siam could be carried on under profitable conditions. By 
great personal labour Dr. Anderson has unearthed from the 
contemporary records all the essential Tacts relating to the 
fortunes of those factories, and he lias woven out of these 
materials one of the most interesting volumes ever published 
about early English enterprise in Asia, 


Hussk. 

A mono the many interesting volumes which constitute 
the admirable and useful series known as the " Story of the 
Nations," Mr Morfill's summary of the history of Russia is 
entitled to a high place. [" Russia," by W, R. Morula M A, 
London: T, Fisher Unwin.)] Fortunate in his subject, Mr. 
Morfill has spared no pains to make the interesting and 
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sinking deeds of Russian history' dear and ronneeted to the 
English rentier who is only beginning to pay the attention 
they merit to the achievements of Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
(hr Great, and Catherine the Second. Although the 
youngest among the European communities, Russia occupies 
such a large place in the eyes of the world, and must take such 
a great part in working out its destiny, that the history of how 
it emerged from a condition of Asiatic barbarism, and took 
its position in the family of civilised nations, is one of the 
most important that an English reader can study. Mr. 
MorfiU's pages will make that study as simple and pleasant 
as the most exacting reader could require. He will get not 
merely a vivid, but an accurate idea of the great reigns and 
principal conquests effected by Cxar^ and Czarinas. He will 
see how the Grand Duchy of Moscow steadily expanded 
into an Empire of Si million square miles, and mure than a 
hundred millions of people. He is provide*! with a graphic 
picture of such heroic episodes as the repulse ami pursuit 
of the Grande Annie and the defence of Sebastopol. But 
Mr. Morfill treats of many other branches of his subject, 
besides acts of war. Three of the most interesting 
chapters in the volume are those relating to the internal re¬ 
forms Of Alexander the Second, Russian literature, and the 
social condition of Russia before and after Peter the Great. 
Mr. Morfill claims the credit of writing from original 
sources, and his work may be confidently recommended to 
those wlio wish to obtain some trustworthy information 
about a country and people with which England and 
Englishmen must have increasing relations. If the '‘Scries ” 
of which dtis constitutes the lutest volume had not already 
justified its existence, Mr. MorfiU’s “Russia” would have 
attracted public attention to the deserts of these interesting 
works on the most important states ami nations of the 
world. 
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Aryttn Sn/i Myths. 

The author of this filth: work [" Aryan Sun Myths, the 
Origin of Religions/' with an introduction by Charles 
Morris. (London t Trhbner & Co.)] enjoys one great ad van¬ 
tage in having as an introducer Mr. Charles Morris, the 
author of H The Aryan Race." The object of the writer is 
to show that the sun-myths of the ancient Aryans were the 
origin of the religions in alt of the countries which were 
peopled by the Aryans, lie makes no claim to originality, 
and states that all lie lias done is to condense what he has 
obtained from ’other works, of which a list is given. The 
author may he complimented on making a very successful 
effort to popularise a difficult and not over attractive sub¬ 
ject,, ami at least he has succeeded in showing how many 
of the special doctrines associated with Christianity formed 
part of die religious belief of our earliest ancestors. 


The AdiKtitur* Series, 

As the fir*t volume of what he calls “ The Ad vent nrc 
Series/ Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, of Paternoster Square, lias 
issued Edward Jons Thelawxy's ■■ Adventures of a 
Younger Son," with an Introduction by Mr. Edward Gar¬ 
nett. The idea of the series is to republish in an improved 
form standard works which have been either forgotten, or 
are tong out of print, and which are characterised by a spirit 
of adventure, or by deeds bordering on the romantic. No 
wurk could be more characteristic of this class of book than 
Trchiwiiy’s, and its literary merits are such that it will be 
welcome to a large number of readers. As a mere record 
of marvellous adventure die career of the younger son, who* 
in the main, may be identified with TrcUwuy himself, the 
friend and associate of Byron and Shelley, surpasses 
fiction. It should find a wider popularity among boys 
of the present generation than it found among those of 
the past, and iLs verisimilitude heightens rather Ilian detracts 
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from Us merits. If "The Adventure Series * can be com¬ 
posed throughout of volumes equal in excitement and literary 
pretensions to Tre lawny’s “ Adventures of a Younger Sun, 1 ' 
its popularity and success arc assured. 


The Indian Mutiny. 

The sixth and concluding volume of the Cabinet Edition of 
Kaye and MaHeson’s “ History of the Indian Mutiny" has 
been published during the quarter by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co,, of Waterloo Place, thus bringing within the reach of 
a much wider public the best and most complete account of 
one of tlu 1 most severe and tragic crises in our national 
history'. Wc have so often expressed our opinion of the 
merits of what was a most difficult work to write, that wc 
could not avoid repeating ourselves if we were to enter 
upon details. Wc entirely agree with Colonel Mallcson 
that “ no harder task was ever suddenly thrown upon a 
nation than that cast upun the British in 18571 and with 
him we even cherish a belief that no other people in the world 
would have succeeded In suppressing the rising as wc did. 
It is, consequently, most desirable from the point of view of 
national education that every Englishman should be well 
informed of the main thread and salient incidents of what was 
a memorable and Titanic struggle, and that information is 
admirably imparted by the late Sir John Kaye and Colonel 
Malles on. 


The Rulers of India. 

It is a little surprising that no publisher or writer has 
thought of supplying the English reader with a brief accoun t 
of tin deeds and policies of the Governor-Generals and 
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Viceruys of British India, Sir William Wilson Hunter has 
taken up a portion of the task in his " Rulers of India" series, 
which aims at giving a very graphic and authentic account 
of the chief epochs and turning-points in the history of 
India, To quote Sir Willjus's own description of the scope 
of this series, he says: "The leading idea in these volumes 
Is to present a series of historical retrospects, rather than of 
formal biographies. Each little book takes some con¬ 
spicuous epoch in the making of India, and under the name 
of Its principal personage sets forth the problems which he 
had to encounter, the work which he achieved, and the in¬ 
fluences which he left behind,” Sir William Hunter has 
drawn up a very interesting looking programme of 14 
volumes, for which die co-operation of a competent body of 
writers has been obtained, and he leads off the series with 
a brilliantly written account of the life and work of that 
able ruler of men, the Marquis of Dalhousie, [" Rulers of 
India." The Marquis of Dalhousie, by Sir W. W. 
Hustkr, K-C-S.I. [Oxford: The Clarendon Press, J89C1)] 
Our space will only permit us to say that Sir William has 
written a very remarkable ami excellent volume, and that, if 
the succeeding volumes come up to the level of the first, the 
** Rulers of India " will prove a valuable as well as an 
attractive addition to the popular sources of information on 
the subject of Indian history. 


Title *1 of (hi Stiti. 

Mrs. Howard Kikgscote has collected in these volumes a 
number of Indian tales, most of which relate, apparently, to 
the southern half of the peninsula. [“Talcs of the Sun, or 
Folklore of Southern India," collected by Mrs, Howard 
Kixcscote and Pa sun Naiesi Sastrl [London: W. 1L 
Allen & Co., JS90.)] She expresses her great indebtedness 
to Pandit Natesj Sastn for the assistance he gav^ her in 
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ntiTc^fog the tales which were brought to her t>y her native 
servants, who, in turn, obtained them from the old women 
in the bazaars. The talcs, if not possessing much interest 
or attractiveness for the English reader, tell Us, at least, a 
good deal about Hindoo folklore, and Mrs, Kingscote 
deserves credit for having taken the trouble to place on 
record some curious stories that have passed currcnl 
for generations among the Tamil population of southern 
India. 
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